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This  co-operative  advertising  p(ar~— 
gives  your  product  that 
extra  edge  with  dealers! 

With  its  dealer  cost  as  low  as  one  percent  of  card  rates,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  selective  area  plan  is  geared  to  dealer  selling 

You  sell  more  to  dealers  who  have  special 
reason  to  put  extra  push  behind  your  line. 

You  give  them  this  incentive  when  your  adver¬ 
tising  registers  its  power  where  it's  most  im¬ 
pressive —  in  their  own  stores. 

You  have  this  advantage  when  you  build  your 
Chicago  promotion  around  the  Tribune’s  low 
cost  selective  area  advertising  plan. 

This  plan  gives  your  accounts  here  hard-hit- 
r.  ting,  retail-store-type  of  copy  over  their  own 

names  in  Chicago’s  No.  1  medium.  It  puts  big- 
space  promotion  on  the  job,  beamed  directly  to 
those  prospects  who  can  best  trade  with  each 
outlet.  With  a  cost  to  the  dealer  as  low  as  one 
percent  of  card  rates,  the  entire  program  from 
start  to  finish  is  handled  by  your  advertising 
agency  under  your  complete  control. 


THE  WORLD'S  CREATE  ST  NEWSPAPER 

May  avera^  net  paid  total  circu/ation:  Daily,  over  980,000;  Sunday,  over  1 ,600,000. 

Chicago  Tribune  represen M^rves;  A.  W.  Dreier,  810  Tribune  Tower.  Chicago  11;  E.  P.  Struhsacker, 
220  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  City  17;  W.  E.  Bates.  Penobscot  Bldg.*  Detroit  26;  Fitzpatrick  A 
Chamberlin,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4;  also,  448  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  13. 
MEMBER:  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK.  INC.,  FIRST  3  MARKETS 
GROUP  AND  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Dealers  like  this  kind  of  advertising.  They  see 
it  work  and  understand  what  it  means  to  them. 
So  well  does  it  gear  in  with  the  aims  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  distributors  and  dealers  that  already 
more  than  $550,000.00  has  been  spent  under  the 
plan  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  to  sell  items  rang¬ 
ing  from  shoes  and  blankets  to  washing  machines 
and  radios. 

For  the  manufacturer  with  selective  distribu¬ 
tion,  this  plan  has  special  advantages  that  invite 
and  reward  close  study.  Decide  now  to  learn 
how  this  low  cost  plan  can  help  you  build  store 
traffic  and  sales  volume  for  your  dealers  and 
line  them  up  solidly  behind  your  product  or  line. 
Your  nearest  Chicago  Tribune  representative, 
listed  below,  will  be  glad  to  give  you  and  your 
agency  complete  information.  Call  him  today. 


TSxihxmt 


hamt  home 


NEWYOI^ 


Skirting  the  Hudson  from  the 
Battery  to  59th  Street,  West 
Street  and  its  continuations  con¬ 
stitute  New  York's  main  gateway 
for  sea  commerce.  Here  is  con¬ 
centrated  the  largest  aggregate 
of  marine  enterprises  in  the  world. 
An  acre  costs  $470,000,  pier 
frontage  $1,500  a  foot.  Super¬ 
liners,  ferries  and  freighters  dis« 
charge  an  avalanche  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  cargo  daily.  The  city’s 
widest  thoroughfare.  West  Street 
teems  with  trucks  and  taxis,  while 
overhead,  vehicles  speed  along 
an  elevated  express  highway. 


HeARST 


How  Retail  Advertisers  Pick  Papers  Today 
In  The  High-Ranking  Washington,  D.  C.,  Market 


The  aHsistant  director  of  the  Census  Bureau  pre- 
<lioted  that  ^  ashington,  D.  (]..  \voul<i  I»e  one  of  the 
few  markets  to  hold  most  of  tlie  war-time  gains  in 
population  and  business. 

Certainly  Washington  has  done  so.  Population 
has  stabilized  at  1 .250,000  for  the  metropolitan  coun¬ 
ties  area.  Private  employment  ( which  a«‘counts  for 
almost  two-thirds  of  Washington's  jobs!  is  at  an  all- 
time  peak.  Federal  government  employment  is  now 
back  over  the  200,000  mark,  far  above  the  pre-war 
level.  There’s  a  new  plateau  of  prosperity — and  it's 
reflected  in  the  increased  advertising  in  ^  ashington 
newspapers. 

The  ^  ashington  Post  is  a  particular  favorite  of 
adverti.sers  using  two  Washington  papers.  In  the  Re¬ 
tail  field,  for  example,  there  were  891  individual 
advertisers  who  used  two  ^  ashington  newspapers 


during  1947.  Of  these.  678  included  The  W'ashington 
Post!  IjOok  at  these  figures: 


ISumber  of  Retail  Advertisers 
Vsing  Each  Combination 

POST  and  Paper  B . 579 

Papers  B  and  C .  100 

POST  and  Paper  D .  59 

Papers  C  and  D .  52 

Papers  B  and  D .  52 

POST  and  Paper  C . 49 

W  hen  you  make  up  your  next  schedule,  take  a 
goo«l  look  at  ^  ashington,  D.C.  It's  bigger  in  popula¬ 
tion — and  even  more  impressive  in  buying  power  and 
retail  sales.  It  calls  for  the  special  value  offered  by 
The  ^  ashington  Post — the  essential  paper  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  because  it  is  outstanding  as  a  newspaper. 


Represented  by  Osborn.  Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  Close.  Inc.  (Pacitic  Coast  (— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 


A  real  job  of  developing  air  cargo 
has  been  done  by  the  Established 


Airlines 


30  914  463  ton-miles  of  Air  Freight  an  « 
w.«  co„W  by  .b.  E..obKsb«.  A., bn.. 

Estimated  1948  ^  ^ 

;“:;^rb:r;::-by.b.E.,nb«.b..AH.n.. 


Thk  Established  Airlines  have  invested  millions 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  air  cargo  to  the  people  of 
the  I  nited  States. 

Tliey  have  done  it  through  the  development  of  a 
complete,  integrated  air  transport  system,  which 
today  gives  direct  cargo  service  between  more  than 
40()*  I .  S.  cities,  thus  offering  frequent  and  direct 
air  freight  service  to  85  per  cent  of  the  urban  popu¬ 
lation  .of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Established  Airlines  gave  up  half  their  planes 
and  thousands  of  their  personnel  for  an  outstanding 
military  job.  After  the  war  the  Established  Airlines 
were  compelled  under  their  franchises,  pending  the 
reacquisition  of  their  original  fleets,  to  provide  not 
only  cargo  hut  passenger,  mail  and  express  service. 
This  retarded  the  air  cargo  development  program  of 
the  Established  Airlines. 

But  today,  within  the  last  year  alone,  50  all-cargo 
planes,  including  30  four-engined  transports,  have 
l>een  added  to  the  Flstahlished  Airlines’  fleets.  Ap¬ 
proximately  1000  Established  Airline  cargo-passenger 

*riiis  numltcr  is  increasitif'  almost  ererv  it  eek. 


and  all-cargo  planes  now'  give  air  freight  service  to 
'100  U.  S.  cities — a  service  adequate  to  their  needs, 
competitive,  constructive,  economic. 

The  35  Established  Airlines  want  sound 

development  of  a  national  cargo  pattern 

The  Established  Airlines,  which  lost  $22,000,0(M)  in 
1947,  are  at  present  fighting  for  the  right  of  all  the 
presently  served  400  towns  and  cities  to  have  ade¬ 
quate  air  transportation  of  every  kind,  including  air 
cargo.  Now,  five  Applicant  Freight  Lines  have  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for  certification 
to  duplicate  air  freight  service  to  major  areas  only, 
and  by-passing  smaller  communities.  In  contrast,  the 
Established  Airlines  must  depend  on  the  relatively 
large  volume  of  air  cargo  from  these  big  centers  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  serving  smaller  communities. 

This  petition  is  a  threat  to  the  air  transportation 
rights  of  all  the  400  towns  and  cities  now  served,  and 
to  the  economic  stability  of  the  airline  systems 
serving  the  L^nited  States. 


WHO  ARE  THE  ESTABLISHED  AIRLINES? 

They  are  those  35  airlines  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  for  regular  scheduled  passenger  and  cargo 
service  to  large  and  small  communities  throughout  the 
U.  S.,  providing  a  service  based  on  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  and  the  needs  of  the  national  defense. 
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The  real  test  which  must  be  applied  to  any  appli¬ 
cant’s  petition  is  how  the  public  will  best  be  served. 
'’Public  convenience  and  necessity”  is  the  basic  ainu 
It  has  long  been  established  that  the  public’s  trans¬ 
portation  needs  are  met  through  application  to 
government  regulatory  bodies,  on  the  principle  of  . 
limited,  regulated  competition.  If  competition  be¬ 
tween  carriers  is  unbridled  and  runs  wild,  an  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  air  transportation  system  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  public  will  not  be  served  and  the  airlines, 
vital  to  national  defense,  will  be  seriously  weakened. 

This  philosophy  of  Governmental  regulation  of 
competition  for  the  good  of  the  public  was  first 
applied  to  the  railroads  in  1920,  to  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  in  1935  and  finally,  through  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act,  to  the  air  carriers  in  1938.  It  is  a  sound 
system  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  should  not  be  jeopardized. 

The  Established  Airlines  today  offer  suhstantially 
more  air  freight  space  than  is  being  used.  They  stand 
ready  to  expand  freight  facilities  as  rapndlv  as  re¬ 
quired. 


American  Mop  C< 
New  York 
No.  11,012 


These  cities  now 
have  air  cargo  service  by 
the  Established  Airlines 

These  dots  represent  more  than  400 
communities  being  given  frequent  and 
excellent  air  freight  service  by  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Airlines.  Between  many  of  these 
points  there  are  now  as  many  as  three 
or  four  competing  Established  Airlines 
carrving  freight. 


THE  ESTABLISHED  AIRLINES  OF  the  united  states 


editor 


Alaska  Airlines  Contir 

All  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Del 

American  Airlines,  Inc.  East 

American  Overseas  Airlines,  Inc.  Em| 

Braniff  International  Airways  Floi 

Canadian  Pacific  Air  Lines  Ltd.  Haw 

Capital  Airlines  Inia 

Caribbean-Atlantic  Airlines,  Inc.  Mid-C( 

Challenger  Airlines,  Inc.  Mom 

Chicago  and  Southern  Air  Lines,  Inc.  Nat 

Colonial  Airlines,  Inc.  Nort 

E.  W.  Wiggins  Airways,  Inc. 
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Continental  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inr. 

Empire  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

Florida  Airways,  Inc. 

Hawaiian  Airlines,  Ltd. 

Inland  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Mid-Continent  Airlines,  Inc. 

Monarch  Air  Lines,  Inc. 

National  Airlines,  Inc. 

Northeast  Airlines,  Inc. 
rs,  Inc.  Wisconsin  Central 


Northwest  Airlines,  Inc. 

Pacific  Northern  Airlines,  Inc. 

Pan  Amerieaii-Grace  Airways,  Inc. 
Pan  American  World  Airways  System 
Piedmont  Airlines 
Pioneer  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Southwest  Airways  Co. 
Trans-Canada  Air  Lines 
Trans  World  Airline 
United  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Western  Air  Lines,  Inc. 
Airlines.  Ine. 


^this  is 
only 
the 

beginning! 
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At  these  points  The  Associated  Press  has  added 
equipment  manufactured  by  TFC  to  their  network 
since  V-J  Day. 

Air  Weather  Service  stations  of  the  Air  Force  served 
by  TFC  facsimile  equipment,  through  Airways  and 
Air  Communications  Service. 


TIMES  FACSIMILE  CORPORATION 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
a  subsidiary  of  The  New  York  Times  Company 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


IMPERISHABLE 


oven 


Its  Immortal  Story 
of  Freedom 
I  hrough  Historic 
(fenerations. 


From  it  must  have  sprung  the  4  Freedoms.  The  4-square 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
embodied  in  The  Bill  of  Rights,  has  the  same  religious 
fervor.  It  is  as  if  all  the  clash  of  arms  and  opinions; 
the  desolation  of  War  itself,  finally  spoke  from  a  pulpit. 
Things  born  of  God  never  die. 

And,  finally,  the  '‘4th  Estate".  The  phrase  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  "Newspapers".  Long,  long  ago.  Lord  Falkland, 
addressing  the  British  Parliament  in  1660,  said:— "You 
have  been  a  long  time  talking  of  the  three  estates;  there 
is  a  fourth  estate,  which,  if  not  well  looked  into,  will  turn 
us  all  out  of  doors.  Yonder  sits  the  Fourth  Estate,  more 
important  than  them  all".  (And  he  pointed  to  the  Reporter's 
Gallery). 

Editor  and  Publisher  recognizes,  with  vast  pride,  the 
service  rendered  by  newspapers,  everywhere,  in  lands 
where  Freedom  gives  wings  to  words.  An  exacting  future 
awaits  a  continuance  of  their  courage  ...  a  courage  born 
m  1776.  ^  * 


Never  before,  in  all  history,  has  July  4th  meant  so  much, 
branching  out,  from  an  ancestral  edict,  to  far-flung  human 
freedoms  in  practically  every  walk  of  life. 

The  world  is  indeed  torn  today  by  a  conflict  of  ideas. 
When  this  immortal  date  was  set  aside,  for  reverent 
commemoration,  it  came,  after  the  manner  of  a  white- 
hot  spiritual  law  from  the  anvil  of  early  War  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  sacrifice.  Men  died  to  make  it  possible  and 
children  were  new-born  to  keep  its  ideals  aflame. 

In  his  first  inaugural  address  George  Washington  said: 
"The  propitious  smiles  of  heaven  can  never  be  expected 
on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and 
right  which  heaven  itself  has  ordained". 

July  4,  1776 — and  is  there  very  great  significance  in  the 
fact  that  this  numeral  has  always  been  identified  with 
freedom,  with  courage,  with  the  worm,  mothering  arms 
thrown  about  the  individual  as  well  as  peoples,  nations, 
groups. 


Guild  Lists  Pension  Plan 
As  Bargaining  Goal 


By  Campbell  Watson 


SAN  FRANCISCO — An  Indus-  Simultaneously,  the  gui 
trywide  pension  plan  was  dis-  fleers  said  the  objectives 
closed  as  the  next  objective  of  Scranton  convention  of 


\  *  $*70  and  118  over  $65  (against 

©TlSlOn  Plcm  in  1946). 

“  ANAii  The  $100  goal  has  been  reach- 
m  ed  or  exceeded  in  a  number  of 

w*  f  '■  I  classifications  in  21  newspa- 

,XA^J  per  contracts  and  more  than 

80%  of  top  minimums  for  key 
clerical,  stenographer  or  tele¬ 
phone  operator  classifications 
,  ..u  _  ij  *  exceed  $40,  the  report  stated. 

SimulUneously,  the  guild  of-  New  York  raised  minimums  to 
fleers  said  the  objectives  of  tiie  during  the  year.  Today  a 


majority  of  contracts  provide 


the  American  Newspaper  Guild  must  be  achieved  throughout  its  r«»nnrti.r  TninimiiTnc 
oc  Waiodoioe  mof  Koro  reporter  minimums. 


'"ai  Stress  on  international  phases 


15th  annual  convention  this  aims-$100  weekly  top  imni-  on  organizing  was  made  by 
- - -  ...  'Slf.';™’  President  Merlin,  who  reported 


Expansion  into  Canada,  in-  elimination  of  wage  differen-  ev„  “more  united  todav 

creased  recruiting  of  members,  tials,  etc. — have  been  attained,  than^it  has  ever  been  at  anv 

union  political  activity  direct-  guild  locals  “now  bear  the  re-  l,rlvious  time  in  its  historv” 

^nrte^  ^a^nH  |P9Pfibility”  of  realizmg  t^  Sru^gldg^ld  political  ^ 

porters  and  extension  of  the  guild  security  and  dignified  -o  the  local  level 

associate  activity  in  schools  living  standards”  concepts,  the  “This  wnnlH  annear  tn  he  a 
also  were  put  forward  as  goals,  report  declared.  inis  wouia  appear  lo  oe  a 


Evidencing  a  get-tough  atti¬ 
tude  on  pensions,  Sam  Eubanks, 
executive  vicepresident,  warn- 


European  Aid  Voted 


year  when  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  political 


The  officers’  report  contained  parties  of  the  nation  at  ^the  na- 


ed  delegates  not  to  accent  the  these  other  recommen  lations:  tional  level,  he  said.  Hence, 
SblSs-  evaluation  of  thi  CARE-A  $5,000  pledge  for  there  is  increased  opportunity 

guild  He  dec^trl^  •  ^  ^  SHts  to  provide  Christmas  pack-  and  urgency  for  the  greatest 

“These  nublishers  once  said  ^^es  to  European  newspaper  possible  expansion  of  political 

severance  ^as  Knoss^bfe  thLt  workers.  First  business  of  the  action  at  the  local  level.  We 

a  $65  top  mfnim3wLs  im?^^^^  convention  was  unanimous  must  elect  congressmen,  and 


known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.” 
Smith  Voices  Challenge 
A  challenge  to  the  guild  to 


work  with  management  toward 
the  further  development  of  a 


indusTrWwe  pen^To"^^^^^  ^  known  as  the  Taft-Hartley  Act." 

pabl6  of  protecting  all  our  Continued  afnliation  Smith  Voices  Challeii9o 

members  against  old  age.”  with  the  International  Organi-  ^  challenge  to  the  guild  to 

Voluntary  Plans  Criticised  the  judgment"  of^^he°'lnteJna"  management  toward 

Employers  who  have  provid-  tional  Executive  BoaM  it  ^  Am&T"U‘’ess 

ed  voluntary  pension  plans  ministered  as  an  agency  work-  was  issued  to  the  ANG  bv  Paul 

“seldom  have  been  able  to  ing  in  the  best  interests  of  the  p  Qmith  editor  and  ieneral 

maintain  them  to  the  point  newspaper  employes  through-  manager  ’s<m  Fronct"sco  Chron- 
where  the  majority  of  employes  out  the  world.”  President  ®  ’  franctsco  i^nron 

get  the  benefits,  in  spite  of  the  Harry  Martin  reported  that  re-  „l.„.  w  e  i.w  -j  i. 

best  of  intentions,”  he  observed,  moval  of  KDJ  headquarters  to  Willingness  to  fight  side  by 


minfie®r^ra','';^n®aX^^  relponsibre  Aml^i^ar  p  r  e  s  s 

was  issued  to  the  ANG  by  Paul 


tele. 

Willingness  to  fight  side  by 


The  guild  officers’  report,  Prague  had  given  the  ANG 
placed  before  the  convention  “great  concern”  and  ouster  of 
here  after  heavy  revisions,  rec-  the  Communist  Secretary  Gen- 


Prague  had  given  the  ANG  side  with  union  leaders  toward 
“great  concern”  and  ouster  of  such  objectives  as  Martin  faced 


ommended  “that  the  convention  eral  of  lOJ  is  being  sou^t. 


adopt  as  a  primary  collective- 


in  Geneva  was  pledged  by 
Smith. 

“To  my  certain  knowledge,” 


adopt  as  a  primary  collective-  PAC — The  convention,  with-  _  .^2  certain  Knowieage, 
bargaining  objective  this  year  out  endorsing  any  presidential  Smith  said,  not  all  publishers, 
and  a  foremost  goal  for  the  fu-  nominee,  should  call  upon  lo-  editors  or  general  managers  are 
ture  the  development  and  es-  cals  to  participate  in  the  PAC  relentless  in  their  war  against 


ture  the  development  and  es¬ 


tablishment  of  a  form  of  retire-  dollar  drive  and  contribute  your  expanding  pow- 

ment  and  old-age  security  toward  the  guild’s  $2,000  share  ,  .  , 

which  will  guarantee  security  in  the  CIO-PAC  advertising  ‘When  you  are  ready  to  seek 


in  the  CIO-PAC  advertising 
campaign. 

HONESTY  IN  NEWS  — That 


to  implant  those  ideas  such  as 
President  Martin  projected  at 


for  their  lifetimes  to  the  men  campaign.  to  implant  those  ideas  such  as 

and  women  of  the  American  HONESTY  IN  NEWS  — That  President  Martin  projected  at 
newspaper  industry.”  the  committee  be  discharged,  Geneva,  there  are  on  my  side 

Regional  conferences  to  mo-  with  thanks,  because  “it  would  °f  the  fence  many  who  will 

bilize  all  locals  behind  a  joint  be  too  great  a  financial  burden  fight  with  you  side  by  side 

bargaining  policy  are  planned  on  the  ANG  to  gather  a  com-  when  this  battle,  grows  beyond 


the  committee  be  discharged,  Geneva,  there  are  on  my  side 
with  thanks,  because  “it  would  of  the  fence  many  who  will 


bargaining  policy  are  planned 


in  October  and  November.  The  mittee  so  widely  scattered  geo¬ 
report  warned  this  program  will  graphically;  that  a  small  com¬ 


be  faced  with  “greater  manage¬ 
ment  pressure  than  the  guild 
has  ever  sustained  in  its  his¬ 
tory  .  .  .  and  under  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  legalistic  bargain- 


on  the  ANG  to  gather  a  com-  when  this  battle  grows  beyond 
mittee  so  widely  scattered  geo-  regional  and  national  limits, 
graphically;  that  a  small  com-  He  suggest^  establishment 
mittee  be  set  up  to  continue  its  of  ethical  standards  and  frank 


and  unreserved  statement  of 


DUES— Shall  not  exceed  $10  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  sat- 
monthly  for  employed,  10  cents  isfaction  to  which  the  publish¬ 


ing  conditions  than  we  have  year  for  associates.  There  were 


monthly  for  unemployed;  $3  a  or  is  discharging  his  responsi- 


ever  faced.’ 


ever  faced.”  21,123  employed,  684  unem- 

ployed  members  in  year  ending 
INDEX  April  30.  ANG  income  totalled 

_  .  .  r.  .1  $245,008  against  an  estimated 

Among  Ad  Folk  .  54  $274,178. 
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148  Contracts  with  Papers 

A  report  on  contracts  showed 
207  in  effect  June  10.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  newspaper  contracts 
dropped  from  153  to  148  and 
the  number  of  papers  covered 
from  190  to  186. 

As  to  wage  levels.  Eubanks 
said  the  guild  members  are  the 
“victims  of  an  inflated  price 
economy — and  we  cannot  pile 
wage  increase  on  wage  increase 
fast  enough.” 

Wage  bookts  since  the  Scran- 


publication  may  be  reproduced  ion  convention  were  estimated 
provided  acknowledgment  is  io  total  $20,076,502. 


made  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  The  research  department  list- 


copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  ed  16  contracts  with  over  $100 
-  weekly,  35  over  $90,  105  over 


Martin  Joins  EGA 

San  Francisco — ^Harry  Mar¬ 
tin  has  been  granted  leave  oi 
absence  as  president  oi  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  to 
become  special  labor  advisor 
to  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  adminis¬ 
trator  oi  the  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  Administration. 

Martin  will  serve  in  Paris  as 
U.  S.  representative  in  its  re¬ 
lations  to  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  ond  will  channel  inior- 
mation  on  European  labor  to 
the  ECA  administrator  and  to 
the  general  and  labor  press  oi 
this  country. 


sibl7  and  l7an  Buess"wha‘t‘“thrv  adoption  of  resolution  on  this  senators  who  will  repeal  the 
will  sav  on  the  nrono^l  for  an  matter  and  $3,700  in  pledges  on  vicious  piece  of  class  legislation 
will  say  on  me  proposal  lor  an  ^  »  irnnwn  as  tha  Taft-Hartlav  Act  ” 


Executive  Vicepresident  Sam 
Eubanks  addresses  ANG  conven¬ 
tion,  flanked  by  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer  Ralph  B.  Novak,  at  left,  and 
President  Harry  Martin,  at  right. 


bility. 

“The  more  difficult  this 
should  prove,  the  more  aggres¬ 
sive  should  be  your  efforts,”  he 
insisted. 

“I  hope,”  he  concluded,  “that 
the  guild  retains  all  the  vitality 
as  an  effective  trade  union  that 
it  has  evidenced  in  the  past.  On 
your  internal  problems,  that  is 
none  of  management’s  business. 
I  am  as  certain  that  some  of 
management’s  problems  are 
none  of  your  business.” 

Communism  was  assailed 
throughout  a  speech  by  Tim 
Flynn,  regional  CIO  director 
for  Northern  California.  He 
flayed  efforts  of  a  “group  of 
persons,  who  in  the  past  have 
tried  to  make  the  guild  an  arm 
of  the  Kremlin.”  He  said  the 
whole  plot,  “leading  back  to  a 
certain  location  on  East  12th 
street.  New  York,  has  been  ex¬ 
posed.”  The  Reds,  he  warned, 
again  are  “reaching  for  filth.” 

Convention  observers  noted 
that  the  delegates  here  included 
but  three  who  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  “left  wing”  represen¬ 
tatives.  All  major  guild  units 
elected  “conservatives”  and  re¬ 
pudiated  the  leftists  in  ballot¬ 
ing  on  delegates. 

Newsprint  Control  Assailed 

Newsprint  mill  “economic 
captivity”  endangers  the  free 
press,  the  officers’  report  de¬ 
clared. 

Most  publishers,  it  asserted, 
“are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
their  newsprint  suppliers,”  with 
price-fixing,  lack  of  bargaining 

_ _ 1  U"  cnirit 


and  “take-it-or-leave-it”  spirit. 

ANG  supports  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  investigation  of 
the  newsprint  manufacturers, 
the  report  said. 

“The  unbounded  greed  of  the 
newsprint  producers  can  spell 
economic  disaster  to  the  work¬ 
ers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
...  At  the  whim  of  producers 
a  shortage  could  be  created  on 
this  continent  which  would 
have  devastating  effect.  Our 
protection  now  lies  only  in  the 
opulent  purses  of  American 
publishers,  who  can  outbid  all 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Maryland  Press  Battles 
Code  of  News  Restrictions 


Court  Proposes  Rules  Similar 
To  Those  in  Effect  in  Baltimore 
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COUNTY  press  associations  and  Joseph  Sherbow  of  Baltimore 
the  working  newsmen  in  Supreme  Bench  suggested  some 
gjryland  are  uniting  in  attack  modification  of  the  rule, 
joinst  proposed  regulations  Generally,  his  proposal  would 
J^h  would  "gag”  police  and  prevent  publication  of  facts  and 
court  news.  evidence  which  come  to  light  af- 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Ap-  ter  arrest  of  the  accused, 
peals  has  published  the  new  reg-  As  he  illustrated  it: 
uUfions  with  a  tentative  Sept.  “If  the  revolver  (used  in  a 
1  effective  date.  Prohibited  un-  shooting)  is  found  before  the  ar- 
der  penalty  of  contempt  cita-  rest,  this  may  be  published.  If 
tions  would  be  publication  of  found  after  the  arrest,  it  may 
any  forecast  as  to  plans  of  the  not  be  published  unless  men- 
prosecutor  or  defense  attorneys  tioned  at  the  magistrate's  hear- 
in  a  given  case,  or  any  news  of  ing. 

conduct,  admissions  or  confes-  "Whatever  was  known  prior 
sions  to  police  by  a  defendant.  to  the  arrest  regarding  the 
The  newsmen  contend  viola-  crime  may  be  published,  even  if 
tions  of  civil  rights  are  bound  to  it  is  in  the  paper  or  on  the  radio 
result.  Similar  restrictions  are  after  the  arrest.  If  it  comes  to 
now  in  effect  in  Baltimore.  light  after  the  arrest,  then  its 

Thirty-five  Prince  Georges  publication  must  await  the  pre- 
and  Montgomery  County  news-  liminary  hearing  or  actual  trial.” 
men  unanimously  denounced  The  Baltimore  Supreme 
the  proposals  and  named  a  six-  Bench,  made  up  of  circuit  judges 
man  committee  to  forward  its  who  preside  over  State  courts 
protest  in  resolution  form  to  the  the  city,  has  two  rules  which 
court  of  appeals.  subject  police,  attorneys  and 

Phillin  I  Austensen  renorter  newspapers  to  punishment  for 
,  contempt  if  they  divulge  or  pub- 

Certain  details  about  crimes 

Srges  County  Press  aS^^^  frfal'® 

that  the  restrictions  would  se-  Ofncers,  for  example,  may  not 
riously  endanger  freedom  of  the  ®nd  newspapers  may  not  re¬ 
press  throughout  the  state.  port  that  a  rnan  has  confessed  or 

Montgomery  County  Press  As-  ‘^^nied  a  crime, 
sociation  was  invited  to  join  in.  The  rules  also  restrict  pic- 
Named  to  the  committee  to  the  accused, 

frame  the  protesting  resolution  The_  restrictions  prohibit  pic- 
were  G.  Bowie  McCeney,  pub-  tures  in  courtrooms,  in  or  near 
lisher  of  the  Laurel  News-Lead-  ^he  courthouse  during  trials,  and 
er;  Joseph  M.  Mathias,  attorney  ^he  jail.  An  accused  cannot 
and  legislative  chairman  of  the  be  photographed  anywhere 
Montgomery  Group;  John  W.  whne  in  custody  without  his 
Coffman,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  To-  consent, 
fcomo  Park  Journal  and  presi-  prohibited  are: 

dent  of  the  Montgomery  associa-  ..  Issuance  by  police  authori- 
tion;  Samuel  A.  Wyvill,  editor  ties,  the  states  attorney,  counsel 
of  the  Marlborough  Enquirer-  ^®r  the  defens^  or  any  other 
Gazette;  Joseph  Brechner,  of  Person  having  official  connection 
Silver  Springs,  general  manager  ®  any  statement 

ofWGAY;  and  Charles  A.  Me-  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  ac- 
Aleer,  reporter  for  the  Washing-  ^used.  statements  or  admissions 
ton  (D  C  )  Star  by  the  accused,  or  other  matters 

McCeney,  who' made  the  mo-  to  be 

tion  that  the  protest  resolution  tn^. 

be  filed  said  the  restrictions  ,  Issuance  of  any  statement  or 
would  be  not  only  “objection-  forecast  as  to  the  fu^ture  course 
able  from  a  newspaper  stand-  ?f  action  of  either  the  prosecut- 
point  but  possibly  prejudicial  to  authorities  or  the  defense 
the  interests  of  defendants,”  who  rel^ive  to  conduct  of  the  trial, 
he  said  may  benefit  from  full  Publication  of  any  matter 
publication  of  facts  surrounding  which  may  prevent  a  fair  trial, 
their  cases.  improperly  influence  the  court 

McCeney  said  privately  ascer-  or  the  jury  or  tend  in  any  man- 
tained  news  reports  of  crimes  f?  interfere  with  the  admin- 
inay  prove  as  big  a  deterrent  to  istration  of  justice.” 
crime  as  a  court  conviction  and  Judge  Sherbow  said  some  of 
any  restriction  on  crime  public-  these  provisions  are  too  broad, 
■ly,  he  added,  might  lead  to  He  suggested  the  picture  rule  be 
more  crime  throughout  the  simplified  to  prevent  photo¬ 
state.  graphs  of  an  accused  while  he  is 

In  an  address  on  “Contempt  custody,  deleting  the  “con- 
ot  Court  by  Publication,  Broad-  sent  ’  clause, 
cast  and  Television”  at  the  an-  He  reframed  the  other  regula- 
nual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  tions  into  a  single  statement  pro¬ 
state  Bar  Association,  Judge  hibiting: 
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“The  issuance  by  police  au¬ 
thorities,  the  state’s  attorney, 
counsel  for  the  defense,  or  any 
other  persons  having  official 
connection  with  the  case,  after 
the  arrest  of  the  accused,  of  any 
statements  or  admissions  made 
by  the  accused,  or  of  any  state¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  case  or  the 
past  record  of  the  accused,  or 
the  issuance  of  any  statement 
or  forecast  as  to  the  future 
course  of  action  of  either  the 
prosecuting  authorities  or  the 
defense  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  trial.” 

Judge  Sherbow  put  the  legal 
profession’s  arguments  for  such 
rules  in  this  vein: 

“Trial  by  newspaper  is  an  evil 
that  perverts  justice.  It  is  a 
vicious  practice  that  often  does 
irreparable  harm. 

“A  misleading  headline  or  a 
distorted  statement  of  alleged 
facts  may  make  a  subtle  but 
lasting  impression  on  a  juror 
that  cannot  be  effaced  by  evi¬ 
dence  produced  at  the  trial. 

“Just  as  an  independent  ju¬ 
diciary  does  not  mean  one  free 
from  criticism,  so  freedom  of  the 
press  does  not  mean  license  to 
publish  indiscriminate  ‘news’ 
about  a  criminal  case. 

“There  need  not  be  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  principles  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  right  to 
a  fair  trial. 

“(A  defendant’s)  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  free  from  outside  in¬ 
fluence,  must  be  jealously  safe¬ 
guarded.  .  .  .  When  the  accused 
is  denied  this  inherent  right  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  publicity,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  pro¬ 
tect  him.” 

Hauptmann  Case  Cited 

Judge  Sherbow  said  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  media  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  set  up  high 
standards  and  follow  them  in 
reporting  crime  news.  Past  ex¬ 
perience,  he  said,  proves  it.  He 
cited  the  Hauptmann  murder 
and  kidnaping  trial. 

“Some  restraint  on  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  news  of  crime  is  nec¬ 
essary,”  he  declared. 

“Too  many  readers  obtain 
their  impression  of  events  from 
headlines  and  the  first  para¬ 
graphs  of  a  newspaper  story. 

“A  new  medium,  radio,  has 
entered  the  field — and  now  tele¬ 
vision.  Statements  on  the  air, 
with  every  sentence  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  headline,  may  make 
lasting  impressions,  and  with 
television  the  opportunity  for 
influencing  the  public  cannot 
be  measured. 

“From  the  point  of  view  of 
good  reporting,  leaving  aside  the 
concept  of  ordinary  decency,  it 
is  far  better  to  tone  down  the 
publication  or  news  of  criminal 
cases  than  give  sensational  dis¬ 
play  to  details  of  crime.” 

Judge  Sherbow  said  present 
Maryland  laws  protect  the  infor¬ 
mation  services  from  abuse  of 
the  contempt  power  by  courts. 

He  cited  rulings  of  the  Su- 


DA's  Oppose  Low 

Several  district  attorneys 
voiced  opposition  to  a  pro¬ 
posed  New  York  State  law  pro¬ 
tecting  newspapermen  from 
divulging  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  at  a  public  hearing  this 
week.  Robert  U.  Brown  dis¬ 
cusses  the  testimony  in  Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty,  page  60. _ 

preme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  there  must  be  a 
“clear  and  present  danger”  of 
obstructing  justice  before  a  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  held  in  contempt 
for  its  comment  on  a  trial. 

He  added: 

“Just  what  constitutes  a  clear 
and  present  danger  in  the  trial 
of  a  criminal  case  has  not  yet 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

On  the  taking  of  pictures. 
Judge  Sherbow  declared: 

“The  liberty  of  the  press  does 
not  include  the  privilege  of  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  incarcera¬ 
tion  of  a  person  accused  of  crime 
to  photograph  his  face  and  fig¬ 
ure  against  his  will.” 

Guides  for  Crime  Reporting 

Judge  Sherbow  gave  these  as 
some  of  the  guides  he  would  lay 
down  in  reporting  crime  news: 

“Every  event  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  fact  of  arrest  may 
be  published. 

“Those  who  engage  ( in  the 
pursuit)  may  be  interviewed 
and  their  statements  published. 

“No  opinions  as  to  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  may  be  published. 

“At  the  time  of  arrest,  any 
statement  blurted  out  by  the  ac- 
sued  that  he  was  guilty  or  inno¬ 
cent  should  not  be  published, 

“When  he  is  taken  up  to  the 
police  station  the  charge  on  the 
police  blotter  may  be  published 
in  ordinary  everyday  English. 

“Everything  brought  up  at  the 
preliminary  hearing  ( including 
a  confession)  may  be  published. 

“At  no  time  may  any  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  past  criminal 
record  of  the  accused  be  pub¬ 
lished  unless  it  is  a  part  of  the 
evidence  offered  at  the  prelim¬ 
inary  hearing. 

“'The  newspapers  may  publish 
the  news  as  gathered  from  eye¬ 
witnesses  and  the  policemen  .  .  . 
so  long  as  they  do  not  publish 
opinions. 

“Traffic  cases  should  not  be 
covered  by  the  rules. 

“When  the  trial  is  concluded 
there  may  be  free  discussion  and 
criticism.  The  end  of  the  trial 
means  when  the  verdict  is  re¬ 
turned  by  the  jury  or  the  court. 
It  does  not  mean  when  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  new  trial  has  been 
heard  or  decided,  or  when  an  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  concluded  by  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals. 

“The  State’s  attorney  may  an¬ 
nounce  the  date  when  a  case 
will  be  heard  by  a  magistrate  or 
laid  before  the  grand  jury,  but 
he  may  not  comment  on  the 
facts  or  predict  the  outcome  or 
otherwise  publicly  prejudge  the 
case  ” 

Judge  Sherbow  said  news  edi¬ 
tors  agree  with  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  on  “attaining  the  com¬ 
mon  object  of  the  rules.” 
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Hall  Resigns 
As  Pulliam  Aid 
In  Phoenix 

Phoenix,  Ariz.  —  Robert  C. 
Hall,  assistant  publisher  of 
Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette 
for  two  years,  resigned  July  1. 
He  had  been  with  the  organi¬ 
zation  25  years. 

In  accepting  the  resignation, 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  president  of 
Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  said 
he  had  “attempted  to  interest 
Mr.  Hall  in  some  other  duties 
on  the  newspapers  which  he 
might  think  would  give  him 
more  time  for  family  and  other 
activities,  but  he  feels  he  wants 
to  enter  some  phase  of  public 
relations  work  that  will  give 
full  and  unhampered  expres¬ 
sion  to  his  normal  talents.  It 
is  with  a  great  deal  of  regret 
that  we  see  him  leave.” 

Hall  started  in  1923  as  house- 
to-house  circulation  solicitor, 
then  moved  to  classified,  local 
and  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  up  to  vicepresident  in 
charge  public  relations  for  the 
old  owners,  then  became  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  under  Pulliam. 

Arizona  Times  Sold 
By  Mrs.  Boettiger 
PHOENIX.  Ariz. — Anna  Roose¬ 
velt  Boettiger  bowed  out  of 
the  newspaper  business  this 
week  when  she  sold  her  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Arizona  Times  and  re¬ 
signed  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  14-month-old  daily. 

Sale  of  the  Times  came  as  no 
surprise.  With  the  exception  of 
Columbus  Giragi,  the  new  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  names  of  the  new 
owners  were  being  withheld. 

Mrs.  Boettiger,  daughter  of 
the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times  in  Janu¬ 
ary  when  her  husband,  John 
Boettiger,  resigned.  Boettiger 
returned  this  week  from  a  tour 
of  Europe  where  he  gathered 
material  for  magazine  and  news¬ 
paper  articles. 

Lack  of  immediate  operating 
capital  was  believed  to  have 
caused  the  Boettigers  to  dispose 
of  their  interest  in  the  Times. 
Shortly  before  Boettiger’s  resig¬ 
nation,  the  firm  borrowed  $200,- 
000  from  a  Phoenix  bank. 

Immediately  after  sale  of  the 
paper  was  announced,  about  60 
of  the  Times’  200  employes 
were  suspended  without  sever¬ 
ance  pay. 

Giragi  joined  the  Times  as  a 
columnist  when  the  paper  was 
established  and  as  before  had 
remained  an  outspoken  critic  of 
the  “New  Deal.”  He  frequently 
disagreed  through  his  column 
with  the  paper’s  editorial  policy. 
He  promised  the  paper  will  be 
“independent.”* 

A  veteran  Arizona  newspaper 
man,  Giragi  disposed  of  a  chain 
of  weeklies  in  Northern  Ari¬ 
zona  almost  two  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Boettiger  said  personal 
reasons  had  prompted  her  to 
sell  her  interests  and  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  responsibilities. 

“I  still  love  the  newspaper 
business,  she  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “There  is  nothing  more 
fun  than  getting  into  a  good 
fight.” 


Warren  Kelly 
Becomes  GM 
Of  N.  Y.  Mirror 

Appointment  of  Warren  Kelly 
as  general  manager  of  New 
York  Mirror  was  announced 
July  1  by  Charles  B.  McCabe, 
publisher.  He  succeeds  the  late 
Robert  H.  Johnson. 

Since  1942.  Kelly  has  been 
director  of  retail  advertising. 
Murray  Whitsett.  who  has  been 
on  the  retail  staff  since  1935. 
has  been  promoted  to  manager 
of  retail. 

Before  joining  the  Mirror  15 
years  ago,  Kelly  was  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  American  and  new 
England  manager  of  Hearst’s 
International  Magazine.  He  was 
also  president  of  Kelly,  Spline 
&  Watkins.  Inc.,  a  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

He  began  his  business  career 
as  an  office  boy  for  the  late 
Conde  Nast  and  rose  to  the  job 
of  advertising  director  of  House 
&  Garden. 

Active  in  civic  affairs,  Mr. 
Kelly  has  been  commander  of 
Phoebe  Apperson  Hearst  Me¬ 
morial  Post,  American  Legion; 
president  of  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  Virginia  Military  Insti¬ 
tute  Alumni,  a  member  of  the 
Irish  American  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  a  charter  member  of  the 
Catholic  Institute  of  the  Press, 
and  a  member  of  the  Cardinal’s 
Committee  for  the  Laity  since 
1939.  He  is  the  father  of  four 
sons  and  four  daughters  and 
the  grandfather  of  nine  boys 
and  nine  girls. 

■ 

Walter  Reed,  57  Years 
With  Bangor  News,  Dies 

Bangor,  Me. — Walter  B.  Reed, 
81,  treasurer  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  died  at  his  home,  June 
30,  after  a  routine  day  at  his 
desk.  He  came  to  the  News  in 
November.  1891,  had  worked  in 
the  business  office  and  been 
business  manager. 

He  was  born  in  Orrlington, 
Me.,  worked  for  a  period  with 
a  lumber  company  before  going 
to  the  News.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Bangor  Building  &  Loan 
Association  for  15  years.  His 
wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

■ 

$7,000,000  in  Pool 
To  Win  Vacationers 

Philadelphia  —  American  va¬ 
cationists  are  going  to  spend 
around  $8,000,000,000  for  pleas¬ 
ure  travel  this  year,  according 
to  the  second  annual  survey  on 
tourist  and  vacation  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  conducted  by 
the  Research  Department  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Co. 

Chief  feature  of  the  report  is 
that  191  community  and  state 
groups  have  indicated  they  in¬ 
tend  to  spend  $7,065,688  to  at¬ 
tract  vacationers  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  industry  and  agriculture. 
Replies  say  this  outlay  is  to  go 
for  advertising  and  promotional 
outlays  only.  The  Curtis  tabu¬ 
lation  does  indicate  the  media 
to  be  employed. 


Stations  Can't 
Censor  Talks 
By  Candidates 

Washington  —  Once  a  radio 
station  makes  its  facilities  avail¬ 
able — free  or  for  a  price — to  po¬ 
litical  candidates,  it  may  not 
censor  the  scripts. 

Under  this  interpretation  of 
the  law,  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  has  just  held 
that  the  speakers,  not  the  broad¬ 
casters,  are  “completely  liab.e” 
for  libelous  statements;  and  sta¬ 
tions  are  not  subject  to  state  or 
local  laws  for  libel. 

The  definition  of  policy  was 
laid  down  in  the  case  of  WHLS, 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  which  had 
deleted  “libelous”  material  from 
scheduled  speeches  by  candi¬ 
dates.  The  FCC,  after  consider¬ 
ing  the  case  more  than  two 
years,  granted  a  renewal  of  li¬ 
cense  on  the  ground  the  station 
had  not  wilfully  violated  the 
law,  since  there  was  general 
confusion  over  its  interpreta 
tion. 

The  legislative  history  of  Sec¬ 
tion  315,  Communications  Act, 
makes  it  "abundantly  clear" — 
the  FCC  said  —  "that  Congress 
did  not  intend  licensees  to  have 
any  right  of  censorship  over  po¬ 
litical  broadcasts.” 

While  a  station  has  a  right  to 
deny  its  facilities  for  any  po¬ 
litical  broadcasts,  the  FCC  held, 
the  station  has  no  right  to  de¬ 
termine  which  issues  are  to  be 
presented  and  which  are  not  to 
be  presented,  if  it  accepts  politi¬ 
cal  programs. 

‘The  assumption  of  a  right  to 
censor  ‘possibly  libelous'  mat¬ 
ter,  or  statements  ‘which  might 
subject  the  station  to  suit’  would 
give  to  radio  stations  a  positive 
weapon  of  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  contesting  candidates 
which  is  precisely  the  opposite 
of  what  Congress  intended  to 
provide,”  said  the  majority  rul¬ 
ing.  “.  .  .  The  opportunity  for 
favoritism  and  discrimination 
would  be  omnipresent.” 

Commissioner  Jones  question¬ 
ed  the  commission’s  authority 
to  issue  dicta  of  such  wide¬ 
spread  effect.  He  argued  that 
the  FCC  should  hear  the  views 
of  all  licensees. 

■ 

Best  Sentenced 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Robert  H. 
Best,  52,  of  Sumter,  S.  C.,  who 
was  convicted  of  treason  against 
his  native  land  because  of  his 
wartime  broadcasts  in  behalf  of 
the  Nazis,  was  sentenced  to  life 
imprisonment  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $10,000  by  Judge  Francis  J. 
W.  Ford,  in  Federal  Court  here, 
June  30.  The  penalty  was  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  one  given  a  year 
ago  to  Douglas  Chandler,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  another  U.  S.  newsman. 
■ 

Philadelphia  Survey 

“The  1948  Consumer  Analysis 
of  the  Philadelphia  Market,” 
third  annual  survey  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  was  pub¬ 
lished  last  week.  The  new  study 
covers  159  classifications  in  six 
categories:  foods,  soaps,  cosmet¬ 
ics  and  toiletries,  automotive, 
homes  and  equipment,  and  gen¬ 
eral  habits. 


Three  Named 
To  Bureau  Board 

E.  Bartlett  Barnes,  business 
manager  of  the  Bristol  (Conn.) 
Press:  Sidney  F.  Harris,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.) 
Herald,  and  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  and  president  of  Central 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  have  been 
named  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

Price  Increase 
In  Abeyance 

The  question  whether  news¬ 
print  prices  would  be  advanced 
for  the  third  or  fourth  quarter 
remained  unanswered  July  1,  as 
Editor  &  Publisher  went  to 
press.  Queries  telegraphed  to 
leading  firms  in  Canada  brought 
only  one  response. 

E.  L.  Crooker,  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Sales  Co.,  Inc., 
of  Montreal,  advised  E  &  P:  “We 
have  nothing  for  publication  at 
the  present  time  since  this  is  a 
subject  concerning  which  it  is 
always  our  practice  to  first  ad¬ 
vise  our  customers.” 

New  York  City  publishers 
said  they  had  not  received  any 
notices  but  they  had  noted  the 
recent  comment  by  E.  M.  Little, 
president  of  Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  that  high¬ 
er  costs  “might  justify”  a  higher 
price. 

Several  mills,  announcing  in¬ 
creases  last  Winter,  said  the  $97 
base  price  would  remain  firm  for 
six  months.  There  has  been  some 
hint  that  a  further  boost  will  be 
withheld  untii  the  last  quarter. 
Great  Northern  and  St.  Croix 
have  kept  their  price  below  $97. 
■ 

Hoberecht  Named 

Tokyo — Appointment  of  Earn¬ 
est  Hoberecht  as  United  Press 
manager  for  Japan  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Miles  W. 
Vaughn,  vicepresident  for  Asia. 
Hoberecht  has  been  acting  chief 
of  the  Tokyo  bureau. 

■ 

Southland  Magazine 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  A  new 
Sunday  supplement,  the  Press- 
Telegram  Southland  Magazine, 
will  be  Launched  by  the  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram  in  its  is¬ 
sue  of  July  4.  The  magazine  is 
publi.ched  in  tabloid  format. 
Fred  Taylor  Kraft  is  editor. 


Offer  Rejected 

Chicago — Newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  16,  International 
Typographical  Union,  voted 
1,011  to  90  to  approve  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  union 
scale  committee  to  reject  the 
publishers'  “final  offer"  for 
settlement  of  the  seven-month- 
old  strike.  The  union  members 
voted  section  by  section  on 
the  scale  committee's  counter¬ 
proposals  as  the  basis  for  re¬ 
opening  negotiations. 
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NLRB  Counsel  Asks  Order 
To  Halt  ITU  Violation  of  Law 


Union  Blamed  for  Chicago  Strike; 
Bogus,  General  Lows  Clauses  Hit 


WASHINGTON — A  general  in¬ 
dictment  of  International 
pographical  Union  for  violation 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  has 
lieen  entered  by  the  NLRB 
General  Counsel’s  office. 

A  report  to  Trial  Examiner 
Arthur  Leff  asks  that  an  order 
be  issued  directing  the  union  to 
comply  with  a  long  list  of  spe¬ 
cific  requirements  closely  paral¬ 
leling  the  charges  by  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

ElL'ha  Hanson,  general  coun¬ 
sel  of  ANPA,  also  filed  a  brief 
with  Leff,  asserting,  among 
other  things,  that  the  struck- 
work  clause  sought  by  the  union 
violates  not  only  the  Taft-Hart¬ 
ley  Act  but  the  Sherman  Act. 

ITU’s  general  attorney,  Clar¬ 
ence  Martin,  commented  there 
was  “nothing  new’’  in  the  argu¬ 
ments. 

Heading  Into  Courts 

Leff’s  position  is  that  of  a  trial 
judge.  The  General  Counsel’s 
office,  represented  by  Al.en  Sin- 
sheimer,  Jr.,  is  the  moving  party 
in  the  prosecution,  and  ITU, 
represented  by  Gerhard  van  Ar¬ 
iel.  is  the  respondent. 

From  this  material,  Leff  is  to 
prepare  his  order  which,  if  con¬ 
tested,  will  eventually  go  to  the 
five-member  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  for  examination 
before  confirmation.  Thereafter, 
the  federal  courts  are  open  to 
any  aggrieved  party. 

The  brief  and  argument  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  General  Counsel’s 
office  to  the  trial  examiner,  to¬ 
gether  with  exhibits  and  foot¬ 
notes,  runs  almost  200  mimeo¬ 
graphed  pages,  making  it  one  of 
file  longest  in  recent  NLRB 
practice.  In  summation,  it  said: 

“We  have  shown  that  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  caused  the  ITU 
to  adopt  a  program  devised  to 
maintain  three  union  objectives: 
(1)  Not  working  with  non¬ 
union  men;  (2)  or  on  struck  or 
non-union  goods;  and  (3)  per¬ 
mitting  no  interference  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  union;  that 
it  first  devised  the  idea  of  ‘no 
contract,’  out,  instead,  the  uni¬ 
lateral  determination  of  the 
conditions  of  employment  under 
which  its  members  would  work, 
with  the  purpose  that  it  could 
thereby  exert  pressure  on  em¬ 
ployers  to  keep  from  employing 
non-union  men,  bring  in  struck 
or  non-union  goods,  or  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
union. 

“This  pressure  was  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  through  the  immediate 
ability  to  cease  employment  ‘for 
Miy  reason’  as  the  sword  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  employer’s  head. 
We  have  also  shown  that  the 
ITU  issued  specific  instructions 
and  directions  to  all  of  its  local 
unions  to  carry  out  its  program, 
and  that  the  ITU  exercises  such 


control  and  domination  that 
there  has  been  no  deviation 
from  this  program  as  ordered 
by  it.” 

Accepting  these  premises,  the 
general  Counsel  proposed  that 
ITU  and  named  officers  be  or¬ 
dered  to  desist  from:  refusal  to 
bargain  in  good  faith,  including 
re'usal  to  enter  into  a  signed 
contract  when  requested;  caus¬ 
ing  subordinate  unions  to  refuse 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  “in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  practices  and 
custom  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try”;  insistence  upon  acceptance 
of  ITU  “laws”  as  a  part  of 
agreements:  fixing  a  60-day  ter¬ 
mination  point  in  contracts,  de¬ 
manding  unilateral  rights  to  de¬ 
termine  jurisdiction,  specifically 
on  matters  of  new  kinds  of 
equipment  or  machinery  not 
used  at  the  time  of  the  original 
contracts;  encouraging  members 
to  refuse  to  work  with  non¬ 
union  men;  requiring  or  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  by  employ¬ 
ers  for  the  reproduction  of  ad¬ 
vertising  or  any  materials  which 
are  not  used  or  are  not  to  be 
used  ( “bogus” ) ;  restraining  or 
coercing  employers  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  their  foremen,  and 

“Rescind  the  instructions, 
postcard  bulletins,  forms  and 
other  documents  by  which  the 
Executive  Council  has  given  ef¬ 
fect  to.  construed  and  enforced 
the  collective  bargaining  policy 
adopted  at  the  Cleveland  Con¬ 
vention  of  August  1947,  now  em¬ 
bodied  in  Section  1,  Article  III, 
of  the  General  I'm  Laws.” 

Comment  on  Chicago 

In  a  section  dealing  with  the 
Chicago  situation,  the  general 
counsel  holds: 

“It  is  perfectly  apparent  that 
the  failure  to  bargain  through¬ 
out  clJ  of  the  negotiations  in 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  by  the 
ITU  was  unrelated  to  any  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  employers 
but  was  solely  a  result  of  a  pol¬ 
icy  adopted  by  the  ITU. 

“Accordingly  both  it  and  its 
local  union  in  Chicago  are  guilty 
of  violating  Section  8  (b)  (3) 
as  well  as  Section  8(b)  ( 1 )  by 
failing  to  bargain.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  at  no  time  any 


Contempt  Studied 

Wahington — NLRB  General 
Counsel's  office  is  investigat¬ 
ing  complaints  from  publish¬ 
ers,  mostly  in  letters  and  affi¬ 
davits,  that  the  ITU  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  Swiegert  injunction 
order  in  its  insistence  upon 
closed  shop  and  other  condi¬ 
tions.  As  yet,  E  &  P  was  told, 
no  petition  for  a  contempt  cita¬ 
tion  has  been  filed. 


failure  to  bargain  on  the  part 
of  the  Chicago  publishers  who 
constantly  endeavored  to  deal 
with  this  union  and  to  reach 
agreement. 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
union  had  completely  failed  to 
bargain  by  its  position  that  it 
would  enter  into  no  contract  or 
only  an  illegal  contract  and 
also  because  of  the  prior  history 
of  determining  the  contract  form 
first  before  discussing  wages, 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  publishers  to  make 
a  wage  offer. 

"The  law  is  clear  that  a  fail¬ 
ure  or  unwillingness  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  a  contract 
or  definite  agreement  is  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  bargain  and  it  is  clear 
that  an  employer  cannot  be 
found  responsible  for  failing  to 
bargain  until  presented  with  a 
demand  for  such  bargaining.” 

Competency  Clause  Hit 

The  document  takes  up,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section,  the  various  pro¬ 
posals  made  by  the  union,  both 
undei  its  “no-contract”  policy 
and  under  the  revised  method  of 
bargaining  which  is  patterned 
on  the  contract  which  ITU  Pres¬ 
ident  Woodruff  Randolph  ap¬ 
proved  for  New  York  City  com¬ 
mercial  shops. 

This  New  York  “model”  con¬ 
tract  violates  the  law  in  several 
respects,  the  NLRB  counsel 
states.  The  brief  singles  out 
particularly  the  provision 
whereby  the  union  shares  equal¬ 
ly  with  management  in  passing 
upon  the  competency  of  job  ap¬ 
plicants. 

“There  is  no  legitimate  justi¬ 
fication.”  says  the  General  Coun¬ 
sel,  “for  the  ITU  having  a  veto 
power  or  the  power  to  restrict 
employment  and  certainly  not 
under  the  circumstances  and  in 
light  of  its  objectives  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  case.  It  is  even 
questionable  whether,  in  view 
of  its  attitude  and  background 
and  the  absence  of  any  legit¬ 
imate  purpose,  that  the  ITU  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the 
deterniination  of  competency  at 
all.  This  is  further  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  fact  that  under  nor¬ 
mal  industry  procedure  em¬ 
ployers  do  not  seek  incompetent 
people.” 

Can't  Impose  Jurisdiction 

Coming  to  the  ITU’s  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  varitypers,  the 
report  declares  it  is  “clearly  an 
unfair  labor  practice  to  impose, 
by  agreement  with  a  labor  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  not  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  employes,  condi¬ 
tions  on  those  employes.” 

Another  section  discusses  the 
ITU’s  demand  for  recognition  of 
its  General  Laws,  in  this  vein: 

“■This  also  is  improper,  first  as 
a  ‘must’  clause  on  which  the 
union  absolutely  refuses  to  bar¬ 
gain  as  containing  its  minimum 
standards.  'This  is  definitely  a 
violation. 

“This  union  has  so  many  laws 
that  either  violate  directly  or 
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Strike  Is  Ended 

Warren,  O. — The  strike  of 
26  members  of  Warren  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  at  the  Warren 
Tribune  Chronicle,  which 
started  June  7,  ended  Monday, 
June  28,  when  the  printers  ac¬ 
cepted  a  ITVz-cent  an  hour 
increase,  bringing  the  wage 
rate  to  S1.85  per  hour.  During 
the  strike,  the  Tribune  Chron¬ 
icle  published  every  day,  issu¬ 
ing  papers  of  12  to  28  pages. 


indirectly  or  conflict  with  the 
Taft  Hartley  Law  that  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  such  provisions  cannot 
possibly  insure  the  stability  or 
harmony  of  labor  relations  de¬ 
sired  and.  in  addition,  in  view 
of  the  union  s  position  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  laws,  could  only 
result  in  further  attempts  to 
cause  employer  violations  or  to 
restrain  employes  by  the  union’s 
invocation  of  sections  thereof. 

“As  evidence  of  the  attitude 
of  the  union  is  the  fact  that  al¬ 
though  Randolph  testified  that 
some  of  its  laws  are  or  may  be 
in  violation,  no  effort  whatever 
was  made  at  the  convention  in 
August.  1947,  or  since,  to  change 
the  General  Laws  to  comply 
with  the  statute,  nor  to  notify 
local  unions  or  members  as  to 
these  laws  which  the  ITU  con¬ 
siders  violative  of  law,  but  as 
we  have  seen,  every  effort  was 
extended  to  evade  the  Act.” 

ITU  Dominates  Locals 

By  virtue  of  its  complete  dom¬ 
ination  over  local  unions,  the 
General  Counsel  argues,  the  i 

ITU  has  acted  as  a  bargaining 
representative  within  the  mean-  I 

ing  of  the  Act.  Of  special  sig¬ 
nificance,  the  report  notes,  was 
the  walkout  of  union  printers  in  ! 

Columbus,  Ga.  when  the  pub¬ 
lisher  “attempted  a  substitute 
method  of  employment  by  which 
impartial  selection  could  be  ef¬ 
fected." 

“This  walkout,”  the  report  ob¬ 
serves.  “was  sanctioned  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International 
Union  who  are  continuing  to 
pay  strike  benefits  to  local  union 
members.  Now,  this  last  is  par¬ 
ticularly  significant  and  perhaps 
even  more  so  when  it  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  union  was 
able  to  give  only  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  employment  of  a 
non-union  man  in  newspaper 
composing  rooms  since  Aug.  22, 

1947.  This  latter,  in  the  face  of 
the  admitted  fact  that  there  are 
non-union  men  available,  is  the 
best  evidence  that  there  has 
been  in  fact  effective  discrimi¬ 
nation.”  \ 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  in  ' 

several  cities,  the  General  Coun-  i 

sel  concludes  that  “reproduced 
material  ( bogus )  serves  no  use, 
or  practically  no  use.  whatever, 
and  ir  accordingly  of  no  benefit 
to  the  publishers,  and  also  that 
they  do  not  want  bogus.” 

"The  record  is  also  clear,”  the 
report  continues,  “that  this 
work  involves  the  use  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  extra  men 
who  could  be  eliminated  if  it  I 
were  rot  for  bogus.  In  fact,  i 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Dewey  Got  Political  Baptism 
In  Father*s  Newspaper  Office 

By  J.  E.  Dingwall 

News  Editor,  Owosso  (Mich.)  Argus-Press 


(Editor's  Note:  The  writer 
has  known  Governor  Dewey 
from  childhood.  He  was  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the 
Presiaential  candidate's  father 
and  uncle.) 

OWOSSO,  Mich. — The  relations 

of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Re¬ 
publican  Presidential  nominee, 
with  the  press  have,  as  a  whole, 
been  very  good. 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  this  is 
that  Tom  was  raised  in  the 
newspaper  atmosphere.  His 
father,  George  M.  Dewey,  and 
his  uncle,  Edmund  O.  Dewey, 
were  not  only  adroit  politicians, 
but  also  operated  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Owosso  Times, 
for  many  years,  and  both  served 
as  postmaster  of  Owosso. 

The  Times  was  founded  75 
years  ago,  in  the  days  before 
rural  free  delivery  of  mail  had 
come  in,  and  farmers  drove  to 
town  once  a  week  to  get  their 
mail,  including  the  weekly 
new  spaper. 

The  Times  was  a  resume  of 
the  v.'eek's  happenings,  locally 
and  nationally,  but  mostly  lo¬ 
cal,  and  had  a  very  definite 
Republican  tinge  because 
George  Dewey,  Sr.,  grandfather 
of  Tom.  was  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  o£  the  Republican  party. 

Politically  Influential 

Compared  with  the  newspa¬ 
pers  of  today — even  the  week¬ 
lies —  the  Times  was  not  so 
much  but  it  had  its  place  in  the 
community  and  carried  consid¬ 
erable  influence  politically. 

It  was  on  this  paper  that  the 
probable  next  occupant  of  the 
White  House  first  got  the  smell 
of  printers  ink.  and  his  first 
whifi  of  political  asmosphere. 
He  did  odd  jobs  about  the 
plant,  which  was  very  modestly 
equipped. 

In  those  days,  there  were  two 
dailies  in  the  field  here,  each 
of  which  also  got  out  a  weekly 
edition  for  the  farmers.  So  Tom 
did  no  paper  selling  for  his 
father,  confining  his  efforts  to 
the  plant,  where  he  swept  out, 
ran  errands  and  made  himself 
generally  useful. 

Tom’s  uncle,  Edmund  O. 
Dewey,  became  postmaster  soon 
after  the  election  of  President 
William  McKinley  in  1896  and 
mov^  from  the  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  into  the  post  office,  leaving 
Tom’s  father,  George  M.  Dewey 
as  the  editor  and  manager  of 
the  paper,  which  also  did  job 
printing. 

George  M.  Dewey,  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  with  jet  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  brimming 
over  with  personality,  had  from 
young  manhood  been  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  politics,  local,  state  and 
national,  and  continued  the 
Times  more  or  less  as  the  of¬ 
ficial  organ  of  the  Republican 
party  in  Shiawassee  county. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the 


County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
was  alderman  on  the  city  coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  County  Committee. 
Further  he  was  very  active  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  fra¬ 
ternal  affairs,  and  socially.  In 
fact,  he  was  connected  with 
everything  of  importance  here. 
He  was  a  big  man  in  Owosso. 

Edmund  O.  Dewey  lost  his 
job  as  postmaster  after  the  Wil¬ 
son  victory  in  1912,  the  job  go¬ 
ing  to  H.  Kirk  White,  Sr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oicosso- 
Press-American,  the  only-Demo- 
cratic  daily  in  Shiawassee 
county. 

But  after  the  Harding  victory 
in  1920,  White  was  ousted  even 
before  his  term  was  up,  and 
George  M.  Dewey  took  over  as 
postmaster  in  1922.  Edmund  O. 
Dewey  had  retired  by  that  time, 
and  the  newspaper  was  sold  to 
S.  W.  F.  Garnett,  a  former 
Methodist  minister.  He  operated 
the  business  until  1926,  when 
the  Owosso  Argus-Press,  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Evening  Argus 
and  the  Owosso  Press  American, 
bought  out  the  Times. 

George  M.  Dewey  died  while 
still  postmaster  in  1927. 

There  was  practically  nothing 
in  the  way  of  physical  assets 
left  of  the  Times,  for  the  Argus- 
Press  to  take  over.  In  fact  the 
only  thing  was  a  typewriter, 
and  J.  Evens  Campbell,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Argus 
Press,  said  “I  don't  think  we 
even  took  the  typewriter.  We 
simply  wanted  to  clear  up  the 
field." 

Although  Tom  Dewey  never 
sold  papers,  he  did  have  the 
agency  here  for  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  and  early  showed 
his  organizational  ability,  so 
pronounced  in  him  since  he  was 
first  named  special  prosecutor  in 
New  York,  by  hiring  several 
other  boys  to  do  the  work  while 
he  did  the  managing.  He  paid 
his  w  ay  through  his  first  year  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  with 
his  savings  from  this  venture. 

There  was  no  excitement  in 
Owosso,  Tom’s  native  city,  when 
he  was  nominated  for  the  high¬ 
est  office  in  the  land.  After  all, 
Owosso  had  gone  through  this 
thing  three  times.  She  whooped 
it  up  with  public  demonstra¬ 
tions.  banners  and  ballyhoo, 
when  Tom  visited  here  in  1939, 
when  he  was  first  seeking  the 
nomination. 

Again  in  1944,  when  he  was 
nominated  and  came  home  on  a 
special  train  with  a  flock  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  writers, 
photographers  and  his  own  large 
staff,  the  city  put  on  a  celebra¬ 
tion  that  drew  the  biggest  crowd 
in  her  history.  It  was  estimated 
that  there  were  at  least  50,000 
persons  here  that  night,  in  a 
town  of  15,000  population.  Tom 
stayed  over  night,  attended  ser¬ 
vice  at  the  Episcopal  church. 


The  late  George  M.  Dewey,  when 
he  was  editor  of  the  Owosso 
(Mich.)  Times,  a  weekly  devoted 
to  the  Republican  Party. 

where  he  once  sang  in  the  choir, 
on  Sunday  morning  and  de¬ 
parted  Sunday  afternoon. 

But  he  lost  the  election  to 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  that 
night.  Republican  headquarters 
quietly  closed  up  and  Owosso 
was  as  quiet  as  a  tomb. 

So  with  this  experience  be¬ 
hind  them,  Owosso  made  no 


First  guest  to  be  received  in  hii 
suite  by  Thomas  E.  Dewey  after 
his  nomination  for  President  wai 
Walter  H.  Annenberg.  at  right, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

plans  for  any  celebration  when 
he  was  nominated  last  week. 

However,  it  is  expected  that 
the  Presidential  nominee  will 
visit  his  mother  at  her  modest 
home  on  shaded  West  Oliver 
Street,  some  time  before  fall. 

“And  then,’’  declared  Mayor 
Kenneth  F.  Crawford,  “we  will 
stage  a  real  celebration.’’ 


Gov.  Warren  Runs  California 
With  Aid  of  Editors,  Publishers 


SACRAMENTO,  Calif.— Gover¬ 
nor  Earl  Warren,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  nominee  for  Vicepresi¬ 
dent,  wasn’t  a  “newspaperman 
once  himself,’’  but  he’s  gener¬ 
ally  popular  with  the  working 
press  in  California  and  he  has 
brought  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers  into  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

More  than  a  dozen  publishers 
and  editors  have  been  drafted 
by  Warren  for  part  or  fulltime 
state  positions.  For  instance,  J. 
R.  Knowland.  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  is  chairman 
both  of  the  California  Centen¬ 
nial  Commission  and  of  the 
State  Park  Commission. 

His  son,  William  F.  Know- 
land,  was  appointed  by  Warren 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
194.5  and  was  elected  to  the  po¬ 
sition  in  1946. 


When  Governor  Warren  accepted 
the  California  Newapaperboy 
Foundation  plaque  in  honor  of  his 
eorly  business  career. 


Lee  F.  Payne,  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  is  a 
member  of  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  James  A. 
Guthrie,  publisher  of  the  San 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegram,  is  on 
the  State  Highway  Commission, 
and  Nion  Tucker,  a  part  owner 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
is  a  member  of  the  State  Horse 
Racing  Board. 

Sees  Press  Semi-Weeklv 

Some  of  the  others  are  Justus 
Craemer,  who  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  in  the  pub.ication  of 
the  Orange  Daily  News  and 
San  Rafael  Independent,  a 
member  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission:  Harry  Lutgens. 
formerly  with  the  San  Rafael 
Independent  and  now  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Banker,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Personnel 
Board;  Ford  Chatters,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Lindsay  Gazette,  on 
the  personnel  board;  William 
Blair,  associate  editor  of  the 
Pasadena  Star-News,  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and 
George  Waldner,  publisher  of 
Ferndale  Enterprise,  on  the 
State  Park  Commission. 

Warren’s  press  secretary  is 
Verne  Scoggins,  former  political 
editor  of  the  Stockton  Record. 
M.  F.  Small,  former  publisher 
of  the  Feather  River  Bulletin 
at  Quincy  and  a  past  president 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  is  his 
"traveling  secretary.” 

As  Governor,  Warren  has 
conducted  press  conferences 
twice  a  week  and  no  questions 
are  barred.  Warren  answers 
queries  slowly  and  deliberately 
and  often  ends  up  by  saying 
courteously:  “Does  that  answer 
it?”  He  almost  never  “goes  off 
the  record”  and  when  he  does, 
he  asks  for  consent  of  repor¬ 
ters. 
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WHAT'S  IN  THE  WIND? 

Somerville,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


ANSWER  TO  A  PRAYER 

llun^erfoni,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gacette 


EAST,  WEST,  OOP'S  BEST 

Costello.  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Xeurs 


HOW  SOME  CARTOONISTS  WARM  UP  TO  NEW  SUBJECTS  FOR  CARICATURES 


This  Way  to  the  Gallery 
For  Convention  ^Guests* 

An  open  letter  to  publishers,  business  managers,  executive  edi¬ 
tors,  editors,  other  non-working  newspapermen  who  like  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves  with  “the  press”  and  to  the  wives  of  the  entire 


clique : 

Dear  Executives: 

If  you  and  your  wives  plan  to 
attend  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  stay  the  Hell  out  of 
the  press  section. 

After  extreme  modification  of 
the  opinions  other  working  re¬ 
porters  expressed  of  you  at  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  week,  this  is  the 
most  diplomatic  way  their 
thoughts  can  be  expressed. 

The  same  goes  for  those  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York  columnists 
whose  sole  mission  at  the  Re¬ 
publican  extravaganza  was  to 
heckle  or  cheer  the  speakers 
and  the  proceedings. 

Privileges  Abused 

After  five  days  of  trying  to 
convince  opulent  ladies  they 
were  in  the  wrong  pew;  attempt¬ 
ing  to  hear  the  proceedings 
above  the  inane  mouthings  of  a 
"big  name”  columnist  whose 
secretary  was  probably  handling 
his  copy  for  the  duration  of  the 
carnival,  and  having  my  press 
messenger  late  on  every  take  be¬ 
cause  bulky  publishers  blocked 
the  aisles,  I  am  convinced  that 
press  privileges  were  abused  in 
the  press  section  just  as  much  as 
they  were  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Lounge. 

The  latter,  however,  is  a  con¬ 
cern  of  the  railroad,  but  the 
press  section  invasion  by  stuffed 
shirts  who  could  well  afford 
television  sets  in  their  private 
hotel  rooms — while  their  re¬ 
porters  bunked  down  in  bed 
houses  from  which  the  regular 
patrons  had  been  moved  for  five 
days — Is  inexcusable. 

Just  to  stress  my  point.  I’ll 
live  you  a  few  examples: 

A  big  city  publisher  sat  with 
his  crew  of  reporters.  When¬ 
ever  a  big  name  personality  ap¬ 


peared  on  the  rostrum  he'd 
jump  up — directly  cutting  off 
my  view  of  my  own  state’s  dele¬ 
gation  on  which  I  had  to  keep 
close  tabs.  Then  he’d  yell  ‘Hi 
Joe;  atta  boy,”  and  applaud  into 
the  ears  of  the  reporter  in  front 
of  him,  who  was  trying  futilely 
to  hear  what  was  being  said. 

’Specialist'  Was  There 

When  things  quieted  down  for 
a  while,  giving  the  men  working 
against  a  deadline  a  chance  to 
get  caught  up  on  their  copy, 
he’d  start  pushing  his  way 
through  the  narrow  aisle  be¬ 
tween  the  desks.  Each  reporter 
had  to  stop  working;  get  up; 
move  his  chair  and  permit  the 
big-wig  to  pass.  If  his  line  of 
thought  and  paragraph  wasn’t 
shot  to  the  devil,  his  patience 
was. 

Then  there  was  the  “special¬ 
ist,”  the  columnist  who  could  get 
his  piece  out  at  leisure  any  old 
time.  Could  he  take  a  back 
seat?  Hell  no,  he  had  to  be  in 
the  middle  of  the  press  section 
engaged  in  a  longe-range  conver¬ 
sation  with  an  old  pal  eight 
rows  away,  on  the  subject  of 
what  happened  in  Chicago  many 
conventions  ago. 

This  was  all  bad  enough,  but 
what  about  the  wives?  Scat¬ 
tered  around  so  no  one  was  out 
of  their  collective  range  they 
had  a  high  time. 

Such  pertinent  questions  as 
"Do  you  think  Dewey  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  nomination?”  were  put 
to  reporters  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence. 

Or  “Oh  look,  there’s  Mr.  Van- 
denberg  in  person.” 

This  routine  was  broken  only 
when  they’d  leap  to  their  feet, 
shouting  and  scattering  your 
precious  notes  under  the  chairs. 


The  best  stories  out  of  conven¬ 
tion  hall  came  from  the  dele¬ 
gates  themselves.  Normally  it’s 
tough  to  get  from  the  press  sec¬ 
tion  to  the  floor  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  but  with  a  pack  of  drones 
to  block  the  very  start  of  this 
trip  a  fellow  feels  that  there 
must  be  some  other  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living. 

Take  an  average  trip  to  see  a 
delegate. 

You  start  out  by  looking  for 
copy  paper  for  notes.  After  go¬ 
ing  through  the  junk  on  your 
small  desk  space  you  notice  a 
familiar  flash  of  paper  around 
the  rump  of  the  wife  of  some 
other  guy’s  boss  in  the  seat  back 
of  you.  “Oh  that  old  paper  that 
wasn’t  being  used.  It  was  clean 
so  I  put  it  on  my  chair  seat.  I’m 
so  0-0  sorry.”  A  couple  of  old 
envelopes  from  your  inside 
pocket  are  utilized  instead  of 
copy  paper — you  learned  to  “im- 
provi.se”  in  the  Army. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  go,  but 
two  publishers  solidly  block  the 
exit.  They  are  talking  about 
that  waitress  at  their  hotel  and 
openly  resent  your  intrusion. 

After  pushing  your  way 
through  the  main  aisle  the  press 
section  exit  is  blocked.  “But  my 
uncle  owns  a  newspaper,”  a  girl 
is  explaining  to  the  guard. 

At  last  you  are  at  the  entrance 
to  the  floor.  A  burly  guard  says 
“sorry,  not  right  now.  Wait  a 
few  minutes.”  After  trying  two 
or  three  more  aisles  you  manage 
to  get  through  while  a  guard  is 
looking  the  other  way. 

Safe  in  the  Front  Line 

Working  the  floor  is  no  cinch. 
It  is  jam-packed  and  hot  as 
Hades,  but  thank  God  there  are 
no  publishers,  executives  or 
their  wives  trying  to  look  like 
“the  press”  down  here.  This  is 
where  the  reporter  is  on  his 
own  and  where  some  of  the  real 
convention  stories  jell.  This 
front  line  was  one  of  the  few 
places  around  Philadelphia 
where  there  were  no  counterfeit 
newspapermen. 

Drenched  in  sweat  you  com¬ 
plete  your  story  for  the  present. 
Knowing  just  how  things  are  in 
the  press  section  you  head  for 


the  Western  Union  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  dash  it  off. 

Well  satisfied,  you  return  to 
your  press  section  seat  a  bit 
messy  and  still  perspiring. 
Fighting  the  way  back  and  al¬ 
most  tossing  an  assistant  execu¬ 
tive  from  your  seat,  you  sit  * 

down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  For 
the  next  few  minutes  you  can 
take  it  easy.  Your  story  is  on 
the  way.  i 

The  fat  matron  on  the  next  ‘ 
chair  turns  around  with  difficul¬ 
ty  and  says:  “Where  have  YOU  , 

been?  You’ve  just  missed  a 
wonderful  story.  Mr.  Stassen  i 

was  on  the  platform.  He  got  a  | 

big  hand;  gee,  he’s  a  handsome 
man!”  ; 

Galleries  Are  Cooler 
Please,  Mr.  Executive,  do 
your  best  to  keep  this  over¬ 
grown  bobby  sox  brigade  from 
the  press  section  during  the 
week  of  July  12. 

Any  publisher  who  can’t  get 
guest  tickets  for  the  galleries 
should  try  his  hand  at  some 
other  business.  I  understand 
there’s  money  in  real  estate  and 
automobiles  these  days. 

For  your  own  comfort,  too, 
the  galleries  are  cooler  than  the 
press  section.  No  Klieg  lights. 

And  you  can  shout  your  fool 
heads  off,  throw  papers  every 
which  way,  and  flay  your  arms 
to  your  heart’s  content. 

One  final  warning.  I’ve  found 
an  old  hatpin  in  grandma’s  attic 
and  so  help  me  I’ll  use  it  on  the 
first  fat  rumped  phoney  in  the 
press  section  July  12. 

A  Reporter  Who  Must  Work 
At  National  Conventions. 


When  Muidei 
And  Politics  Mix 

Rockford,  III. — A  double  ban¬ 
ner  in  the  Green  Flash  edition 
of  the  Rockford  Register-Re¬ 
public  for  June  25  startled  folks 
for  a  moment.  It  read: 

It’s  Dewey  and  Warrkn 
Slain  in  Lovers’  Lane 
The  top  line,  of  course,  was 
on  a  Philadelphia  story.  The 
other  was  for  a  local  murder. 
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Planned  Support  Asked 
For  ‘System’  Campaign 


QUEBEC — A  formal  plan  for 

U.  S.  newspapers’  support  of 
the  “Campaign  for  Better  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Our  Economic 
System,"  was  asked  here  last 
week  by  Stuart  Peabody,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

In  a  talk  during  the  final 
day's  session  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  convention  at  Chateau 
Frontenac  (E  &  P,  June  26,  p. 
5),  Peabody  said  such  a  plan 
of  full  cooperation  would  “ab¬ 
solutely  insure  effective  cover¬ 
age  in  the  medium  which  the 
plain  people  of  this  country 
trust,  tie  to  and  live  by  every 
day  of  their  lives.” 

(An  NAEA  committee  was 
recently  established  to  enlist 
newspaper  aid  in  the  campaign. 
Chairman  is  James  W.  Egan, 
Jr.,  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  former 
NAEA  president.) 

To  Start  in  Fall 

Peabody,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Borden  Co.,  said  the  Council 
“hopes”  to  get  the  campaign 
started  in  October  or  November. 
“We  want  to  run  one  of  these 
ads  a  month  in  all  possible  me¬ 
dia  for  at  least  a  year,"  he  said. 

Considerable  support  has  al¬ 
ready  been  pledged  from  sev¬ 
eral  quarters,  he  added.  Among 
these  he  cited  the  plan  of  two 
advertising  agencies  to  buy 
$15,000  worth  of  space  to  run 
ads  over  their  own  names,  for 
every  $100,000  worth  of  ads 
plac^  by  their  clients.  Two 
magazines,  he  said,  intend  to 
donate  space  for  at  least  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  ads. 

Praising  the  newspapers’  help 
in  various  Council  projects, 
Peabody  said  he  was  confident 
this  medium  would  “come 
through”  and  do  its  “custom¬ 
ary”  job.  “But  for  this  cam¬ 
paign,”  he  went  on,  “we  need 
more  than  that.  This  cam¬ 
paign,  I  submit  with  all  the 
urgency  I  can  command,  calls 
for  something  beyond  the  nor¬ 
mal  line  of  duty — something 
extra. 

“What  you  do  and  how  you 
do  it,  we  would  prefer  to  leave 
to  you.  We  can  only  point  out, 
with  all  possible  conviction, 
that  if  the  campaign  goes 


Among  the  ad  “men"  at  NAEA's 
convention  in  Quebec  last  week 
was  Mrs.  Grace  Diehl  of  the  Ca¬ 
dillac  (Mich.)  News.  With  her  is 
Bruce  Campbell,  Montreal  Star. 
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through,  we  will  have  an  un¬ 
derstanding  public,  and  if  the 
public  understands  what  it  is 
which  makes  our  democracy 
great,  we  will  have  a  healthier 
climate  for  advertising  and 
business,  and  for  newspapers  to 
operate  in.” 

Activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising’s  new  Plans  Com¬ 
mittee  were  outlined  briefly  by 
the  committee’s  chairman,  Don 
Bridge  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers. 

All  present  projects  of  the 
Bureau,  he  said,  have  the  unan¬ 
imous  approval  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  although  “there  were 
healthy  and  natural  differences 
of  opinion  about  comparative 
values  of  some  activities.” 

'No  Secrets' 

"We  have  no  secrets,”  said 
Bridge.  "We  have  no  pet  pro¬ 
jects.  We  have  no  prejudices 
against  any  constructive  activ¬ 
ity.  We  harbor  just  one  bias. 
It  is  a  bias  in  favor  of  news¬ 
papers  as  the  primary  adver¬ 
tising  medium  for  retail,  gen¬ 
eral  and  classified  advertising.” 

Some  fears  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed,  Bridge  went  on,  that 
either  the  national  or  retail 
division  of  the  Bureau  will  get 
an  undue  share  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  funds,  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  “There  is  no  intent,”  he 
said,  “upon  the  part  of  the 
Plans  Committee,  the  Bureau's 
dfrector,  or  the  Governing 
Board  to  revise  past  operations 
of  either  division  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  other.” 

John  Giesen,  director  of  the 
Bureau’s  Retail  Division,  de¬ 
livered  a  “four-gun”  salvo  in 
support  of  the  Bureau’s  recent¬ 
ly-produced  (“Buying  Patterns 
Are  Profit  Patterns”  presenta¬ 
tion. 

His  four  guns  were  four 
NAEA  members  who  showed 
how  they  had  helped  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers  take  advantage  of  the 
market  potentials  suggested  by 
the  presentation. 

Willis  Brown  of  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  ( Minn. )  Star-Tribune  told 
of  Stendahl’s  shoe  store,  which 
had  been  using  chiefly  bill¬ 
boards,  shopping  papers,  col¬ 
lege  papers  and  miscellaneous 
media. 

Solicitations  with  circulation 
figures  and  other  “traditional 
tools”  were  only  moderately 
successful,  he  said,  “but  it 
wasn’t  until  we  began  using  the 
planning  method  that  we  be¬ 
gan  to  sail.” 

In  1946,  a  good  year  for  shoe 
stores  generally,  he  said,  Sten- 
dahl’s  had  a  38%  increase  in 
volume.  Newspapers  got  50% 
of  the  ad  budget,  about  1.7% 
of  sales.  In  1947,  the  shoe  trade 
“took  a  licking.”  But  not  Sten- 
dahl’s.  In  that  year,  the  store 
had  the  same  total  ad  budget, 
but  this  time  80%  of  it,  or  2.6% 
of  sales,  went  into  newspapers. 
Sales  volume  held  up. 

The  formula,  said  Brown, 
was  to  keep  advertising  pres¬ 
sure  closely  regulated  to  take 
advantage  of  every  selling  op¬ 


Around  an  NAEA  luncheon  table  are  (L  to  r.):  B.  L.  Moyer  and 
T.  I.  Cochrane.  New  York  Daily  News;  Leo  Abrams,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  and  Sam  Poole,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 


portunity  as  shown  by  monthly 
sales  records. 

Robert  Pace  of  the  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News,  NAEA 
secretary,  told  of  a  men’s  and 
boys’  clothing  store  in  that  city, 
with  volume  of  $300,000  yearly. 
By  comparison  with  Federal 
Reserve  sales  records,  he 
demonstrated,  the  store’s  allo¬ 
cation  of  linage  for  various 
types  of  merchandise  was  poor¬ 
ly  tied  in  with  sales  potentials. 
By  pointing  to  the  profit  pat¬ 
tern  technique,  he  said,  the 
store  was  shown  that  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  are  governed  more  by 
proper  timing  than  by  line 
rates. 

“We  believe,”  said  Pace,  “this 
principle  of  seasonal  timing  of 
advertising  will  solve  our  prob¬ 
lem  of  easing  the  shock  when 
our  rate  must  go  up.” 

Department  store  “X”  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  according  to 
Charles  J.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  the 
Providence  Journal  -  Bulletin, 
the  next  speaker,  has  an  ad 
budget  of  4%  of  sales,  with 
newspapers  getting  80%  of  the 
budget. 

This  store,  with  $5,000,000  an¬ 
nual  sales,  he  said,  permitted 
the  newspaper  to  analyze  its 
business  in  various  lines.  The 
validity  of  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  promotion,  sales  and 
sales  potentials  was  recognized- 
readily,  said  Davis,  with  the 
result  that  the  store  took  them 
“as  basic  guides  in  re  aligning 
their  departmental  promotions.” 
Such  analyses  are  now  done 
by  the  newspaper  for  several 
other  stores,  said  Davis. 

The  fourth  “gun” — Guy  Stone- 
street,  of  the  Batavia  (N.  Y. ) 
News,  told  of  a  retail  lumber 
dealer,  who  before  this  year 
put  90%  of  his  ad  money  into 
billboards,  mail  and  radio. 

Late  last  year,  said  Stone- 
street,  he  presented  the  sea¬ 
sonal  buyi  g  pattern  story  to 
show  that  three  types  of  pro¬ 
ducts  made  up  79%  of  sales.  By 
tailoring  ad  expenditures  to 
the  sales  performances  of  vari¬ 
ous  departments,  the  company, 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1948, 
showed  a  35%  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume.  “Now,”  remarked  Stone- 
street,  “it  is  much  easier  to 
handle  this  account.” 

The  “Reader  Participation” 
formula  has  helped  bring  edi¬ 
torial — and  advertising — success 
to  the  eight  “Locally-Edited 
Gravure"  magazines,  Charles  E. 
Branham  told  the  convention. 
These  magazines  are  published 
by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  Hous¬ 


ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind. )  Star,  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier-Journal,  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn. )  Tennessean,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune 
and  San  Antonio  (Tex)  Express. 

Branham,  formerly  with  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  now  with 
the  Branham  Co.,  said  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  these  papers  have  ex¬ 
ploited  the  formula  “to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  degree,”  presenting  and 
selecting  subject  material  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
reader  a  part  of  the  action. 

In  1947,  said  Branham,  the 
eight  magazines  carried  3,246,- 
593  lines  of  local  advertising 
and  1,759,710  national.  During 
that  period,  he  pointed  out,  the 
size  of  the  magazine,  with  the 
exception  of  one  issue,  was 
limited  to  32  pages.  “It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,”  he  said,  “that  the  poten¬ 
tial  advertising  level  has  not 
been  reached,  even  though  the 
Locally  -  Edited  membership 
ranks  third  in  general  linage  in 
the  supplement  field.” 

The  advertiser,  he  pointed 
out,  can  buy  each  magazine 
separately  or  through  any  com¬ 
bination  of  units,  “and  at  a  low 
milline  rate  when  measured  by 
the  high  readership  penetra¬ 
tion.”  Three  more  newspapers, 
which  he  declined  to  name,  are 
planning  to  join  the  Locally- 
Edited  movement  soon,  Bran¬ 
ham  said. 

H.  L.  Garner  of  the  Peter¬ 
borough  ( Ont. )  Examiner, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  urged 
American  newspapermen  to  pro¬ 
mote  trade  between  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  and  to  encourage 
growth  of  British  industry  and 
trade.  The  latter,  he  said,  has 
found  Canada  a  lucrative  mar¬ 
ket,  and  promises  increased  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  in  both 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  ' 


Greetings,  Mr.  President,  Hal 
Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram-Gazette.  NAEA  head,  and 
Horry  L.  Gamer.  Peterborough 
(Ont.)  Examiner,  president,  Can¬ 
adian  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
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lour  advertising  in  the  famous  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  2-in-l 
market  means  greater  sales  and  local  dealer  support  for  your 
business  or  product  in  two  busy  markets.  The  Plain  Dealer  is 
the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  to  cover  Greater  Cleveland 
and  the  26  adjacent  counties,  including  l4l*  thriving  cities 
and  towns.  You  reach  two  of  the  most  closely-knit,  compact 
and  prosperous  industrial  territories  in  the  nation...  two 
buying  markets  of  nearly  equal  sales  volume!  Only  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  gives  you  such  intensive  and  extensive 
coverage  of  these  two  great  Northern  Ohio  market  areas. 

*Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown  not  included. 


THE\iyijMEAXS 
P lanned  D  istrihiition 


Do  you  know  the  localities  in  this 
rich  Northern  Ohio  market  that 
will  buy  most  of  your  goods.’  Do 
you  know  the  shortest  cut  to  your 
biggest  volume  of  sales.’ 

The  Plain  Dealer  Market  Survey 
department  can  answer  these 
questions  and  others  pertaining 
to  your  particular  business.  Call  or 
write  today  for  an  appointment  to 
receive  this  individualhed  service. 


xvf-c'!?? 


I-PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angelea 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta. 


$22,460,000 


*$5,610,000  more  each  week  .  .  .  $22,460,000  more  yearly  ,  .  . 
these  are  the  excess  numbers  of  dollars  spent  for  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  by  The  Sun’s  300,000  families  as  compared 
to  300,000  average  New  York  families. 

For  sales  success  in  the  New  York  market,  it  is  far  more  im¬ 
portant  to  reach  the  right  people,  rather  than  the  most  people. 


NEW  YORK 

Rtprescnitd  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  by 
Cresmer  &  Woodward  ln(.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 
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Costs,  Etc.,  Blow  Up 
Atomic  Town’s  Daily 

By  Richard  B.  Gehman 


OAK  RIDGE.  Tenn.— “We  Quit" 

said  a  box  on  the  front  page 
of  the  17-day-old  Oak  Ridge 
Times  of  June  23. 

The  atomic  city's  first  daily 
newspaper  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  because  “it  cost  more  to 
produce  than  anticipated  and 
because  of  lack  of  advertising," 
according  to  Publisher  George 
P.  Chandler  of  Knoxville. 

Prior  to  the  Times,  the  town 
had  a  weekly,  the  Oak  Ridge 
Journal,  discontinued  when  the 
daily  started  on  June  6. 

*  •  • 

Story  oi  Problems 
That  Paper  Faced 

{Editor's  Note — Just  a  few 
days  before  the  Times  gave  up 
the  ghost,  Richard  B.  Gehman, 
un  his  way  to  the  Kenyon  School 
of  English  in  Ohio,  looked  in  on 
Operation  Oak  Ridge  for  E&P. 
This  is  what  he  observed): 

OAK  RIDGE,  Tenn.  —  Things 

around  the  office  of  the  Oak 
Ridge  Times,  Tennessee’s  newest 
daily,  are  considerably  more 
quiet  now  that  the  paper  is  en¬ 
tering  its  third  week  of  publi¬ 
cation,  but  there  are  still  enough 
problems  and  excitement  to 
keep  the  staff  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  nervous  tension.  Per¬ 
haps  the  only  calm  member  is 
G.  O.  (Gus)  Robinson,  Jr.,  the 
editor-in-chief,  a  quiet,  relaxed 
veteran  newspaperman  who  un¬ 
til  recently  was  public  relations 
officer  for  this  atomic  energy 
project. 

The  first  issue  appeared  on 
Sunday,  June  6.  The  staff  went 
to  work  at  8  a.m.  on  June  5  and 
knocked  off,  finally,  around  8:30 
a.m.  the  next  day.  The  paper 
reached  Oak  Ridge  that  after¬ 
noon.  A  free  copy  was  deliv- 
erad  to  every  house  and  apart¬ 
ment  on  the  area.  The  next  day 
the  paper  appeared  at  9:30  p.m., 
but  the  day  following  a  normal 
schedule  was  institute,  and  car¬ 
rier  boys  were  making  their  de 
liveries  by  6:30  p.m. 

Plant  Located  Far  Off 

The  biggest  problem  confront¬ 
ing  the  staff  was  the  location  of 
the  Times’  printing  plant  .  .  . 
in  Knoxville,  about  20  miles 
from  Oak  Ridge.  Plans  called 
for  a  te.etype  to  transmit  copy 
between  the  editorial  rooms  and 
the  plant,  but  the  machine 
wasn’t  slated  to  arrive  until 
around  the  first  of  July.  Mean¬ 
while  the  staff,  as  Robinson  puts 
it,  used  every  method  of  trans¬ 
portation  but  pony  express.  En¬ 
gravings  were  rushed  into  Knox¬ 
ville  at  6:30  each  morning. 
Throughout  the  morning,  com¬ 
pany  cars  delivered  batches  of 
copy.  Around  noon,  Robinson 
and  one  assistant  took  off  for 
Knoxville  to  supervise  the  make¬ 
up.  Final  copy  deadline  was  2 
p.m. 

The  area  is  now  served  by  the 
Knoxville  Journal  and  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times,  both  morning  pa¬ 
pers,  and  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel,  an  afternoon  paper. 
The  Clinton  Courier-News,  a 


weekly  published  in  a  town  10 
miles  away,  also  enters  the  proj¬ 
ect,  and  occasionally  copies  of 
Atlanta  papers,  the  Constitution 
and  the  Journal,  as  well  as  the 
Nashville  Tennessean,  are  to  be 
seen  on  newsstands  on  the  area. 

That's  stiff  competition  for  a 
new  daily  to  buck.  Publisher 
George  Chandler  admitted,  but 
he  was  confident  that  within  a 
short  time  his  new  Times  would 
be  able  to  hold  its  own.  The 
main  objective  was  to  beat  the 
Sentinel  to  the  area. 

Another  drawback  was  not  the 
lack  of  a  teletype  to  transmit 
copy,  but  also  the  fact  that  Chan¬ 
dler’s  printing  plant  has  only 
three  typesetting  machines.  Con¬ 
sequently,  there  was  some  delay 
in  getting  the  copy  set  and  in 
putting  the  forms  to  bed. 

The  reaction  of  the  people 
here  to  the  new  Times  was 
mixed.  The  population  now 
numbers  around  36,000.  Times 
circulation,  at  this  writing,  is 
around  6,000. 

Both  the  publisher  and  the 
editor,  however,  were  disturbed 
by  the  fact  that  Oak  Ridge  mer¬ 
chants  have  not  responded  with 
the  advertising  that  had  been 
hoped  for.  While  the  Oak  Ridge 
Journal,  the  weekly  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  daily,  was  being  pub¬ 
lished,  advertisers  were  often 
turned  away  for  lack  of  space. 
But  the  daily  staff  has  had  to  go 
out  and  work  on  the  merchants 
to  make  them  take  advantage  of 
the  medium  offered  by  the 
Times. 

Monopoly  Hurts  Advertising 

The  theory  behind  the  lack  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  business¬ 
men  is  this:  Oak  Ridge  mer 
chants  and  concessions  enjoy 
virtually  a  “monopoly"  here.  All 
concessions  must  be  licensed  by 
the  government.  At  present  the 
number  of  stores  and  conces¬ 
sions  is  somewhat  limited.  Thus 
concessionaires,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  praspering,  and  ap¬ 
parently  do  not  feel  the  need  to 
advertise. 

Recently,  John  C.  Franklin, 
director  of  the  Oak  Ridge  Di¬ 
rected  Operations,  announced 
the  gates  and  fence  now  sepa¬ 
rating  the  townsite  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  will  be  taxen  down 
in  the  near  future.  This  means 
that  new  businesses  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  City  Manager  L.  Z.  Do¬ 
lan,  possibly  even  manufactur¬ 
ers,  will  be  free  to  come  into  the 
city.  As  competition  increases. 
Chandler  hoped  that  business¬ 
men  would  feel  the  need  to  run 
ads  in  his  paper. 

Originally  announced  as  a 
seven-day-a-week  paper,  the 
Times  dropped  its  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  after  the  first  week.  Chan¬ 
dler’s  rotary  press  can  handle  up 
to  12  pages,  and  the  size  of  the 
daily  editions  varied  from  day 
to  day,  but  the  Sunday  edition 
boasted  three  sections,  including 
one  section  of  color  comics.  (The 
layout  of  the  paper  was  conser¬ 
vative  but  attractive  (Robinson, 
a  former  staffer  on  the  Memphis 


Clarence  Lindner, 
Mrs.  Dailey  Wed 

San  Francisco  —  Clarence  R. 
Lindner,  publisher,  San  Francis¬ 
co  Examiner,  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Dunne  Dailey,  of  San  Francisco, 
were  married  at  a  quiet  wedding 
ceremony  at  San  Bernardino, 
June  10. 

Only  attendants  were  Tony 
and  Sally  DeMarco,  internation¬ 
ally  known  dance  team.  The 
newlyweds  honeymooned  at 
Lake  Arrowhead  after  a  cere¬ 
mony  performed  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  Mrs.  Lindner  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Peter  F.  Dunne  and  the  sis¬ 
ter  of  Arthur  B.  Dunne,  San 
Francisco,  and  of  Mrs.  Tristan 
Connelly,  Los  Angeles. 


Commercial  Appeal,  apparently 
followed,  to  some  extent,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  pattern  of  that  paper.) 

Main  emphasis  was  on  local 
news,  concentrated  on  the  first 
two  pages.  There  was  full  cov¬ 
erage  of  all  society,  sports, 
church,  club  and  school  events. 
The  syndicated  columns  includ¬ 
ed  those  of  Grantland  Rice, 
Thomas  Stokes  and  Hedda  Hop 
per. 

When  first  he  set  up  the  pa¬ 
per,  Chandler  took  over  the  staff 
of  the  old  Oak  Ridge  Journal  al¬ 
most  intact.  None  of  the  people, 
with  the  exception  of  Robinson, 
had  ever  worked  on  a  daily  be¬ 
fore,  but  all  had  had  experience 
on  weeklies  or  as  correspond 
ents.  All.  with  the  exception  of 
Chandler  and  Robinson,  are  un¬ 
der  30. 

Thomas  F.  X.  McCarthy,  for¬ 
mer  Journal  editor,  was  named 
managing  editor.  He  also  wrote 
McCarthy’s  Corner,  a  humorous 
column  that  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  more  than  three 
years.  The  sports  editor,  Dee 
Chambliss,  is  a  youngster  whose 
material  has  been  published  in 
national  magazines:  he  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  Tom  Wright,  another 
tyro.  Lois  Dawson  handled 
church  and  school  news,  Betty 
Johnson  was  society  editor  and 
Lee  Levitt  handled  U.P.  wire 
copy  at  the  printing  plant  in 
Knoxville. 

■ 

Use  Blue  Shield  Plan 

Chicago’s  first  Blue  Shield 
medical-surgical  plan  has  been 
put  in  operation  with  employes 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


You’re  looking  at  the  news- 
m  paper  with  advertiser-  and 
^  reader-confidence  inspired  by 
95  years  of  publishing  integrity. 

^  The  Washington  Star 

ftwnin^  A  Sunday  Mornini^  Editions 

Wothin9ton,  0  C 


Cloakroom  Talk 
Soie,  Unless 
Reporter  Hears 

Washington  —  What  a  con¬ 
gressman  says  in  the  Capitol 
Hill  cloakroom  is  privileged 
matter  and  cannot  be  the  basis 
of  a  successful  slander  suit,  but 
if  he  uses  a  telephone  in  the 
cloakroom  to  say  the  same  thing 
to  a  newspaper  reporter  he 
waives  his  immunity,  a  federal 
judge  here  has  ruled. 

Herbert  C.  Holdridge,  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Democratic  nomi¬ 
nation  for  President  and  a  re¬ 
tired  army  officer,  has  sued  Rep. 
John  E.  Rankin,  Mississippi 
Democrat,  for  $100,000  damages, 
asserting  Rankin  described  him 
as  a  “crackpot”  in  cloakroom 
conversation.  Justice  T.  Alan 
Goldsborough  dismissed  that 
count  in  the  Holdridge  suit.  But 
the  jurist  ruled  the  case  may  go 
to  trial  on  the  charge  that  Ran¬ 
kin  was  overheard  making  the 
statement  by  telephone  to  Law¬ 
rence  Smith,  United  Press  re¬ 
porter,  on  June  2,  1946. 

While  asserting  it  would  be  an 
“outrageous  thing"  if  congress¬ 
men  could  not  discuss  freely  in 
the  anteroom  to  the  House 
chamber,  the  judge,  a  long-time 
member  of  (Congress  until  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  by 
President  Roosevelt,  added  this 
advice:  “Anyone  must  be  infi¬ 
nitely  careful  of  what  he  says  to 
a  reporter.  Sometimes  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  what  you  see  there 
(in  newspapers).’’ 


QUAO- 

CITICS 


Over  200,000 


Met.  Population 


Almost  60%  of  the  QUAD- 
CITY  population  live  on  the 
Illinois  side  .  .  .  and  read  the 
Argus-Dispatch  newspapers. 

Ov*r  50,000  combined  circulelion 


MOLINE  J 

1  ROCK  ISLAIID 

DISPATCH  ^ 

}  ARGUS 
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In  no  major  Midwestern  market  is  your 
advertising  dollar  more  elastic  than  in  Central 
Indiana.  Its  33  counties  form  a  compact,  pop¬ 
ulous  area  in  which  net  spendable  income 
totals  nearly  $2,000,000,000.  Yet,  to  penetrate 
this  rich  market  intensively,  you  need  only  one 
advertising  medium.  It  is  The  Indianapolis 
News  ...  a  great  evening  newspaper  ...  an 
institution  in  Indiana  homes.  Six  evenings  a 
week.  The  News  is  read,  and  read  thoroughly, 
by  every  member  of  the  family  because,  in 
tbe  evening,  people  have  the  time  and  the  in¬ 
clination  for  page-by-page  perusal.  That’s  why, 
consistently,  your  advertising  in  The  News 
gets  more  attention — produces  more  profitable 
results! 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising  FIRST  in  reader  responsiveness 
FIRST— in  Indiana's  FIRST  Market 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

'i^ooAcc'i  /4(oHe,  (Ae'  'Ttecoii/ta/ie’t  ^o6 
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Is  It  'Business' 

Or  'Industry' — 
ANPA  Raises? 

Is  it  “newspaper  business”  or 
"newspaper  industry”? 

The  question  comes  up  again 
in  a  suggestion  by  Cranston  Wil¬ 
liams,  general  manager  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  that  newspapers  may 
wish  to  consider  changing  their 
reference  from  “industry”  to 
“business.” 

Says  Williams  in  an  ANPA 
bulletin; 

"The  s«ggestion  has  been 
made  that  publishing  a  daily 
newspaper  is  a  ‘business'  and 
not  an  ‘industry.’ 

“The  distinction  between  the 
terms  is  that  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  is  a  business 
engaged  in  rendering  a  service 
and  NOT  an  industry  engaged 
solely  in  the  manufacture  of 
products. 

Service  Idea  Stressed 

“The  fundamental  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  newspaper  business  is 
the  service  which  it  renders  to 
the  public  in  gathering  and  dis¬ 
seminating  information  in 
printed  form.  The  product  of 
its  presses  is  merely  the  chief 
vehicle  for  the  dissemination  of 
that  information.  It  is  really 
a  vehicle  of  service. 

"It  is  seldom  that  one  hears  of 
the  retail  store  business  referred 
to  as  an  ‘industry.’  This  is  be¬ 
cause  a  retail  store  renders  a 
merchandising  service  by  offer¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  to  purchase  merchandise 
which  the  store  believes  its  cus¬ 
tomers  desire  or  need.  The 
retail  store  which  sells  women’s 
clothes  is  a  service  institution 
as  compared  with  the  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  which  actually  pro¬ 


duces  those  clothes  and  which  is 
an  ‘industry.’ 

“Telephone  companies  or  tele¬ 
graph  companies  offer  a  service 
and  they  are  therefore  ‘busi¬ 
ness.’  The  radio  broadcaster  of¬ 
fers  a  service  as  contrasted  with 
the  radio  set  manufacturer 
which  is  producing  a  product. 
Radio  broadcasting  is  therefore 
a  business  while  radio  manufac¬ 
turing  is  an  industry. 

“Newspapers  may  wish  to 
give  consideration  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  changing  reference  to 
newspaper  publishing  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  from  ‘the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try’  to  ‘the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.’  ” 

■ 

Barnhart  Elected 
By  Indiana  League 

Editors  of  Northern  Indiana 
daily  newspapers  and  their 
families  enjoyed  a  three-day 
holiday  at  the  Turkey  Run  state 
park  on  the  25th  anniversary  of 
the  Indiana  League  of  Home 
Dailies.  Hugh  A.  Barnhart, 
Rochester  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel, 
was  elected  president  to  succeed 
Ray  Barnes,  Elwood  (Ind.)  Cad- 
Leader.  Walter  Lowe,  Greens- 
burg  (Ind.)  News,  was  elected 
vicepresident,  and  Paul  V.  Els- 
berry  of  Sheerer  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
was  reelected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

■ 

Services  lor  Damton, 
War  Correspondent 

Adrian,  Mich.  —  Funeral  serv¬ 
ices  under  military  auspices 
were  conducted  here  June  24  for 
Byron  (Barney)  Darnton,  war 
correspondent,  who  was  killed 
accidentally  Oct.  18,  1942,  in 
New  Guinea.  Darnton,  44  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had 
been  on  the  staffs  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  Associated  Press  and 
New  York  Times. 


Cleveland  Press 
Drops  FM  Logs; 
Lists  Highlights 

Cleveland,  O. — The  latest  so¬ 
lution  to  the  radio  log  problem 
was  made  recently  by  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  when  it  turned  down 
listings  from  four  recent  FM 
stations  and  dropped  the  two  it 
had  been  carrying. 

One  of  those  it  had  been  car¬ 
rying  was  that  of  WEWS-FM, 
which  is  a  sister  Scripps-How- 
ard  venture.  Possibly  that  cir¬ 
cumstance  reduced  the  station 
objections  to  a  minimum  and  no 
more  than  a  dozen  reader-list¬ 
eners  wrote  in  to  state  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

By  cutting  out  FM  listings, 
the  Press  saved  only  three  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  space,  because  it 
added  a  summary  of  FM  station 
program  highlights,  choosing 
some  from  each  station  daily. 

Not  the  Final  Sohition 

Norman  Shaw,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  this  is  not  the  final  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem.  To  begin 
with,  while  there  are  only  an 
estimated  20,000  FM  receivers  in 
the  Greater  Cleveland  area  now, 
the  number  is  constantly  grow¬ 
ing,  and  while  some  of  the  FM 
station  programs  are  now  ragged 
they  all  will  get  smoother  and 
probably  will  have  more  listen¬ 
er  appeal. 

Deep  consideration  is  being 
given  to  charging  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  listings,  as  some  other 
newspapers  now  do,  but  until 
that  is  worked  out  the  present 
listing  policy  is  likely  to  stand. 

There  were  alternative  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  problem.  All  of  the 
FM  listings  could  have  been 
carried,  which,  with  the  six  AM 
stations  and  the  WEWS-TV  list¬ 
ing,  would  have  required  40  col¬ 


umn  inches.  For  space  reasont 
this  was  rejected. 

The  type  and  slug  size  of  the 
listings  could  have  been  reduced 
to  save  space.  As  it  is,  the  Presi 
carries  listings  6  point  Gothic 
on  a  six  point  slug.  The  Plain 
Dealer  carries  them  five  point 
Regal  on  a  five  point  slug  and 
the  News  five  and  a  half  point 
Excelsior  on  a  five  and  a  half 
point  slug. 

The  Press  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  rejected  reducing  type  size 
on  the  ground  the  listings  then 
could  not  be  comfortably  read. 
The  Press  listings  now  require 
24  column  inches. 

■ 

Arkansas  Daily  Prints 
Record  Marking  Edition 

The  Camden  (Ark.)  Doily 
News  published  a  128-page  edi¬ 
tion  on  June  12,  largest  stand¬ 
ard-size  single  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  ever  published  in  Arkan¬ 
sas.  The  edition  commemorat¬ 
ed  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
local  plant  of  International 
Paper  Co. 

'The  edition  contained  296  dis¬ 
play  accounts  which  ran  to  more 
than  15,000  inches.  There  were 
30  full  pages  of  ads. 

Containing  historical  and 
market  data  about  Camden,  the 
special  edition  is  to  be  made  an 
annual  event. 

Publisher  is  Walter  E.  Huss- 
man,  who  took  over  the  News  a 
few  months  ago.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  News. 
The  editor  is  A1  Rose. 

■ 

Nominee  from  Press 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  first 
woman  nominated  in  Maine  for 
the  United  States  Senate,  is  a 
former  newspaperwoman.  Right 
out  of  high  school,  she  worked 
on  the  Skowhegan  Independent 
Reporter,  a  weekly  in  her  home 
town. 


He  said  he'd  do  it  if  he  overlooked  how  The 
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Des  koines  Sunday  Register  covers  IOWA! 

r  ~  Overlook  Des  Moines,  and  you  overlook  Iowa. 

1  1"'"^  Because  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  the 

only  newspaper  reaching  all  99  Iowa  counties.  It 
I  ^  has  at  least  27  %  coverage  in  all  of  them — more  than 

Y  !  50%  coverage  in  81  of  them. 

Circulation  is  500,000 . .  .  only  nine  other  cities 
^  VY  have  newspapers  that  big. 

ft  ^  And  among  these  half-million  readers  of  The  Des 

^  J  Moines  Sunday  Register  are  70%  of  all  the  buyers 

■k  —  ii*  Iowa — all  yours  in  a  single  package  for  a  milline 

(L IV  I  rate  of  $1.63! 


The  Des  Moines 
EGiSTER  AND  Tribune 


PACKAGIS  A  STATEWIDC  URBAN  MARKET 
RANKING  AMONG  AMERICA'S  TOP  20  CITIES 


Transmitted 


TELEPHOTO 


ACME 


Only 


nvention  Pictures 
Convention  Hall! 


Republican 


From 


Direct 


This  is  a  section  of  the  busy,  efficient  convention  bureau  tion  transmissions.  Pictures  by  award-winning  Acme 
of  NEA-Acme— the  only  newspicture  service  transmitting  photographers  were  actually  on  the  wire  within  15  min- 
direct  from  Philadelphia’s  Convention  Hall.  utes  after  shutters  clicked  on  the  convention  floor! 

Five  Telephoto  Trans-ceivers  flashed  300  pictures  of  the  Top  editorial  direction  and  individual  initiative  of  pho- 
Republican  Convention  across  the  nation  from  these  tographers  made  ACME  TELEPHOTO  the  undisputed 
quarters — putting  Acme  ahead  on  all  important  conven-  leader  for  swift,  exclusive  convention  picture  coverage. 

Look  for  a  repeat  performance  by  NEA-Acme — direct 
from  Convention  Hall— -when  Democrats  meet  July  12 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

D/V/s/on'b/  NEA  Service,  Inc.  461  Eighth  Avenue  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Roy  Thomson  Building 
Canadian  Daily  Chain 

By  James  Montagnes 


another  daily  in  Ontario,  one  in 
another  Canadian  province,  and 
one  in  Jamaica.  He  has  trav¬ 
elled  widely  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  business,  having  plans  for 
expanding  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  as  a  Canadian  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  meetings  of  the 
British  Empire  Press  Union. 


Up-to-Minute  Weekly 

Sunnyvale,  Calif. — Patrick  H. 
Peabody,  publisher  of  four  San¬ 
ta  Clara  County  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  has  installed  radio  tele¬ 
phones  in  three  cars  to  provide 
communication  from  executives 
and  plants. 


TORONTO — Major  development 

in  the  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
paper  field  these  days  is  emerg¬ 
ence  of  Roy 
Herbert  Thom¬ 
son  as  publisher 
of  the  largest 
group  of  Cana¬ 
dian  dailies. 

Practically  un¬ 
known  in  the 
industry  10 
years  ago,  when 
he  published  the 
Timmins  Daily 
Press  in  the 
gold  mining  sec¬ 
tion  of  northern 
Ontario,  and  the  Thomson 
weekly  Kirkland  Lake  News, 
today  Thomson  is  second  vice- 
president  of  Canadian  Press,  to 
which  post  he  was  recently 
elected;  publishes  eight  dailies 
in  Ontario,  and  plans  to  expand 
outside  Ontario. 

Thomson  came  into  the  pub¬ 
lishing  field  through  radio. 
When  he  was  operating  an  au¬ 
tomotive  supply  house  in  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  and  selling  radio  re¬ 
ceivers  in  the  late  '20s.  he  found 
he  could  sell  more  receivers  if 
he  built  a  broadcasting  station 
at  North  Bay.  That  venture  in 
1931  led  to  opening  another  sta¬ 
tion  at  Timmins,  farther  north, 
and  that  in  turn  led  him  to  buy 
a  not-too-flourishing  weekly. 

That  newspaper  publishers 
have  faith  in  him  is  shown  by 
two  facts:  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  Press  News  Ltd., 
the  radio  news  subsidiary  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press,  for  the  last  five 
years;  he  is  rumored  to  be  a 
possible  purchaser  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Evening  Telegram. 

A  Born  Solesman 

Thomson’s  real  entry  into  the 
daily  publishing  field  can  be 
dat^  from  the  time  some  years 
before  the  Second  World  War, 
when  he  decided  to  spend  some 
time  each  month  in  Toronto  to 
obtain  advertising  for  his  weekly 
and  his  radio  stations.  Finally 
his  visits  became  so  frequent 
that  he  opened  a  small  office  in 
Toronto,  and  called  daily  on  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies.  A  born 
salesman,  his  rotund  200  pound 
figure  and  his  chubby  face  be¬ 
came  familiar  throughout  the 
advertising  field. 

His  growing  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  made  him  look  for  new 
fields  to  establish  papers  and 
radio  stations,  and  he  ventured 
across  the  border  into  north¬ 
western  Quebec  to  buy  a  weekly 
paper  and  start  some  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  He  also  opened  a  station 
at  Kirkland  Lake,  another  gold 
mining  town,  and  soon  made  a 
dicker  for  the  weekly  Kirkland 
Lake  News.  Last  year  he  turned 
that  paper  into  a  daily. 

When  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  ruled  against  multiple 
ownership  of  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  about  five  years  ago, 
Thomson  decided  he  would  turn 
to  adding  to  his  newspapers 
rather  than  fight  for  increasing 
his  radio  chain.  He  also  found 


difficulties  in  running  French- 
language  papers  and  stations, 
sold  his  Quebec  holdings  and 
put  the  money  into  buying  the 
first  of  his  southern  Ontario 
chain  of  papers.  He  quickly 
added  to  his  two  northern  On¬ 
tario  papers  the  Chatham  Daily 
News,  Galt  Reporter,  Guelph 
Daily  Mercury,  Welland  -  Port 
Colborne  Tribune,  Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review  and  Sarnia  Ob¬ 
server. 

Occupies  Large  Office 

Thomson  Publishing  Co.  Ltd., 
which  started  as  a  small  ven¬ 
ture,  occupies  half  a  floor  in 
the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com¬ 
merce  Building,  here,  the  tall¬ 
est  building  in  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

From  a  small  one  weekly 
enterprise  and  one  radio  station, 
Thomson  has  built  his  empire 
with  many  by-product  ventures. 
For  instance,  he  set  up  a  radio 
station  representation  company. 
Northern  Broadcast  Sales,  with 
offices  in  Toronto  and  Montreal, 
and  represents  more  than  a 
dozen  stations.  He  operates  an 
advertising  agency  in  Montreal, 
has  a  radio  station  operating 
firm  which  manages  a  number 
of  Ontario  stations  in  which  he 
has  a  financial  interest;  has  gone 
into  the  magazine  business  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Lib¬ 
erty  of  Canada,  the  now  wholly 
independent  Canadian  version 
of  Liberty  magazine;  is  heavily 
interested  in  drive-in  theatres 
in  southern  Ontario.  He  is  also 
director  of  an  airplane  manufac¬ 
turing  company  and  interested 
in  a  number  of  gold  mines  in 
northern  Ontario. 

Unlike  many  another  business 
with  so  many  ramifications. 
Thomson’s  offices  have  an  un¬ 
hurried  atmosphere.  His  mod¬ 
ernistic  oval-shaped  desk  is  usu¬ 
ally  cleared,  there  is  only  one 
phone  on  it.  and  Thomson  is 
usually  available  to  callers  in 
his  comfortable  office  with  its 
sittinj;  room  atmosphere.  Thom¬ 
son  likes  to  get  at  the  meat  of 
any  problem  in  a  hurry,  wastes 
little  time  in  small  talk,  and  has 
his  facts  and  figures  at  his  fin¬ 
gertips.  He  knows  many  of  his 
rapidly  increasing  employees 
personally  despite  his  varied 
interests,  and  he  takes  an  active 
innterest  in  their  welfare. 

Thomson  was  born  in  Toronto 
54  years  ago  and  left  school  at 
14  years  of  age.  He  started 
selling  and  has  been  at  it  ever 
since,  except  for  a  short  inter¬ 
val  in  the  Canadian  Army  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  and 
as  a  farmer  immediately  after 
that  war.  While  he  keeps  closely 
in  touch  with  all  phases  of  his 
operations,  he  has  left  actual 
operations  in  the  hands  of  capa¬ 
ble  executives:  Ray  Barford  in 
charge  of  the  newspaper  end 
of  the  business.  Jack  Davidson 
in  charge  of  radio. 

Thomson  is  continually  look¬ 
ing  for  new  ways  to  expand  his 
growing  business,  having  cur¬ 
rently  underway  negotiations  for 


The  Young  Man 
Shows  His  Stitches 


.4  seven  year  old  tripped  and  fell  on  a  metal  toy 
in  such  a  w  ay  that  he  gashed  the  palm  of  one  hand. 
He  had  to  he  rushed  to  a  hospital  where  several 
stitches  were  taken  in  the  wound. 

Later  he  was  returned  to  the  hospital  to  have 
the  stitches  removed.  He  said  eagerly,  “Save  those, 
don't  throw  them  away.  I  want  them.” 

The  surgeon,  a  famous  man  in  a  celebrated  hos¬ 
pital  for  children,  said,  “Why  Willie,  what  in  the 
world  do  you  want  those  for?” 

The  kid  replied,  “I  want  to  show  them  to  the 
other  kids  and  tell  them  about  it.” 

Willie's  wounds  were  localnews  to  the  other 
kids.  He  was  literally  proud  of  it!  There  are  ad¬ 
vertisers  so  percipient  as  to  know'  that  from  the 
earliest  years  all  through  life  localnews  is  what 
intrigues  us  every  day. 


“localnews  l  AILIES  — ic/iat  an  advertising  medium” 

The  Julius  Mathews 
Special  Agency 

NEW  SPAPER  REPRESENTA  TtVES 

NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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lot  HUNT 


HUHT 


are  the  keystone 
to  coverage  of  Michigan 


Nope.  Michigan  dogs  aren’t  any  more  literate 
than  any  other  dogs  we  know  of.  Shucks,  we 
doubt  if  any  Michigan  dogs  can  even  talk!  But  their 
owners  read  .  .  .  and  talk  .  .  .  and  buy!  And  how! 

What  they  read  chiefly,  are  the  Booth  Michigan 
Newspapers.  What  they  talk  about,  when  they’re 
talking  "good  buys,”  are  the  products  advertised 
in  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers. 

If  you  want  your  product  or  service  talked  about 
.  .  .  and  bought  ...  by  Michiganders,  you’ll  do 
well  to  go  into  all  eight  Booth  Michigan  News¬ 
papers.  Statistically  speaking,  that  means  your 
product  advertising  is  welcomed  into  377,598  homes! 

For  specific  information  on  Booth  Michigan  Markets, 
call  or  phone: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  435  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City  17 


* 


Advntising  AgtHcy; 

Comstock,  Duffts  and  Company 


f 


N.  Y.  News  Employes 
Revere  Capt.  Patterson 


A  BRONZE  bust  of  the  last 
Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  was  un¬ 
veiled  June  26,  r 
before  900  per-  ’ 
sons  in  a  cere- 
mony  which  also  JH 

marked  the  29th  A** 

anniversary  o  f  '  wk  ^  fl 
the  News. 

The  bust  was  -jfl 

unveiled  by  the 
publisher’s  ■ 

widow,  Mrs.  Q  ■ 

Mary  King  Pat-  ^  | 

terson,  as  the  as¬ 
semblage  com- 
posed  mostly  of  McHugh 
News  employes  whose  voluntary 
contributions  and  efforts  were 
responsible  for  the  memorial, 
stood  at  attention.  Mrs.  Patter¬ 
son  is  Woman’s  Elditor  of  the 
News,  a  post  she  has  held  for 
many  years. 

F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  News, 
accepted  the  bust  and  promised 
it  would  receive  a  permanent 
place  of  honor  in  the  lobby  of 
the  News  Building. 

History  Told 

Before  the  unveiling.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  of 
the  events  that  preceded  the 
News  establishment  in  1919.  He 
described  a  meeting  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Patterson  in  a  ruined 
French  farmyard  during  a  lull 
in  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne  when  Captain  Patterson 
suggested  that  a  newspaper  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  London  Mirror 
be  started  in  New  York.  They 
shook  hands  on  the  deal. 

“What  was  needed  was  a  new 
idea  and  a  superior  technical 
ability,’’  said  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick.  “These  Captain  Patterson 
furnished.”  He  praised  employes 
of  the  paper  for  carrying  on  the 
News  “with  all  the  vigor  and 
high  ideals  that  Capt.  Patter¬ 
son  introduced  into  it.” 

Night  Managing  Editor  Gene 


McHugh,  as  chairman  of  the 
Memorial  Committee,  read  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  Patterson’s  command¬ 
ing  officer  during  World  War  I. 
The  general  wrote: 

“Capt.  Patterson  proved  him¬ 
self  throughout  his  life  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  American.  He  was 
one  of  the  ablest  battery  com¬ 
manders  I  have  ever  observed 
in  action.” 

After  the  reading,  McHugh 
formally  presented  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Patterson. 

The  idea  of  the  bust  and  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  its  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  paper  was 
originated  last  November  by 
Gabriel  Kinn,  of  the  News  edi¬ 
torial  art  department.  In  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Executive  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  W.  Clarke,  Kinn  wrote: 

Reminders 

"Almost  daily,  as  I  walk  east 
along  42nd  St.  on  my  way  to 
work,  I  look  up  at  the  News 
Building  and  get  to  thinking 
about  Mr.  Patterson.  I  come 
through  the  revolving  doors  in¬ 
to  the  lobby.  Everything  in  it 
reminds  me  of  him,  because,  as 
you  so  well  know,  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits  there  —  the  globe,  the 
maps,  the  weather  reports  — 
were  his  own  inspiration. 

“And  yet,  I  feel  that  some¬ 
thing  is  lacking.  We  oldtimers 
of  the  News  need  nothing  extra 
to  keep  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Patterson  green  in  our  hearts. 
We  can  never  forget  him.  But, 
to  the  newcomers  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  to  the  many  thousands 
of  visitors  who  stream  through 
the  lobby  each  year,  there  must 
often  occur  the  question:  ‘who 
is  responsible  for  all  this?  What 
manner  of  man  was  he’? 

“Which  brings  me  to  the  point 
of  this  note:  Why  not  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Patterson  in  his  beloved 
lobby,  with  a  plaque  under¬ 
neath  describing  brieffy  how  the 
News  came  into  being?  I  am 
sure  that  hundreds  —  speaking 
conservatively— of  old  employes 
would  welcome  the  opportunity 


At  Patterson  memorial  ceremonies,  left  to  right:  Emmett  Gordon, 
New  York  News  advertising  department;  F.  M.  Flynn,  president  and 
general  manager;  Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCor¬ 
mick;  Richard  W.  Clarke,  executive  editor;  and  the  Rev.  Robert  I. 
Gannon,  president  of  Fordham  University. 


of  contributing  to  a  fund  to 
make  this  possible. 

“I  have  spoken  very  infor¬ 
mally  to  several  of  the  older 
members  of  the  staff  on  this 
subject,  and  they  have  indicated 
great  enthusiasm  for  it.  In  fact, 
several  of  them  immediately 
volunteered  their  services  on  a 
committee  to  achieve  that  end. 
Needless  to  say,  I  should  feel 
quite  honored  to  work  on  it 
myself.” 

The  letter  won  immediate  ap¬ 
proval  from  management,  which 
said  Clarke  had  been  consider¬ 
ing  doing  “something  of  that 
nature”  for  some  time.  Kinn’s 
proposal  put  into  specific  terms 
what  management  considered 
generally. 

With  Clarke’s  prompt  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  idea  and  manage¬ 
ment  cooperating  closely,  a  me¬ 
morial  committee  was  then 
formed.  Next,  employes  were 
told  of  the  intention  to  provide 
a  memorial  bust. 

Patterson,  while  he  lived,  had 
the  complete  affection  and  re¬ 
gard  of  the  workers,  due  to  his 
liberal  labor  tendencies,  the 
human  qualities  he  exuded  — 
and  the  fact  that  the  News’  pay 
scales  remained  consistently 
high  even  in  the  slough  of  the 
depression.  The  News  was  the 
first  paper  to  put  editorial  work¬ 
ers  on  a  five-day  week  with  six 
days’  pay. 

Fund  Oversubscribed 

In  a  short  time,  the  fund  was 
oversubscribed,  as  685  employes 
donated  $5,945.36,  which  also 
provided  for  a  memorial  plaque 
in  the  paper’s  Brooklyn  plant. 

Although  there  was  no  can¬ 
vassing,  subscriptions  being 
made  not  by  lists  but  in  individ¬ 
ual  envelopes,  the  scrubwomen 
insisted  on  contributing  in  a 
body.  All  the  envelopes  from 
these  women  contained  $1  each, 
except  one  which  contained  two 
quarters.  Those  two  coins  were 
melted  into  the  bronze  bust. 

In  another  example  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Patterson  was 
held,  a  News  pensioner  —  a  69- 


year-old  retired  printer  living 
in  Allentown,  Pa.,  —  last  winter 
left  a  picket  line  in  front  of 
the  Allentown  Call  to  dash  off 
a  letter  extolling  his  onetime 
boss,  and  enclosing  a  check  for 
$5.  Then  he  returned  to  his 
picketing  duties. 

News  editorial  cartoonist,  C 
D.  Batchelor,  executed  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  likeness  from  sketches 
“Batch”  had  made  during  his 
11-year  association  with  Pat¬ 
terson. 

Presentation  of  the  bust  was 
by  Edward  L.  Martin,  president 
of  the  News’  25  Year  Club,  who 
hailed  Patterson  as  a  "publisher, 
warrior,  philanthropist,  and 
friend.” 

Accepting  the  bust.  President 
Flynn  called  it  a  “physical 
monument  to  his  work  and  vol¬ 
untary  tribute  to  Patterson’s 
great  ability.” 

2  Fordham  Scholarships 

Flynn  announced  that  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  News 
Syndicate  Co.,  Inc.,  had  that 
day  authorized  establishment  of 
two  scholarships  at  Fordham 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  in  memory  of  Captain  Pat¬ 
terson. 

The  scholarships  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
I.  Gannon,  president  of  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  school  staff. 
They  will  be  open  to  “worthy 
and  needy”  students  who  com¬ 
plete  two  years  at  Fordham 
with  an  academic  average  of 
85%  or  better. 

The  dedication  program  closed 
with  a  Benediction  by  Father 
Gannon  and  Taps  by  a  bugler 
of  the  Joseph  Medill  Patterson 
Post  1234  of  the  American 
Legion. 

On  the  dais  with  speakers 
were:  Captain  Patterson’s  sis¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Washington  (D. 
C. )  Times-Herald,  his  daughter, 
Alicia  Patterson  Guggenheim, 
publisher  of  Hempstead’s  Newt- 
day,  and  more  recently  named 
a  director  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Eli- 
nore  Baker. 
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DangerInOver-Caution 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Framing  an  adver¬ 
tising  budget  will  never  be 
simple  or  easy  until  the  handy, 
pocket-size,  fool-proof  business 
forecaster  is  invented. 

Some  ad  managers  and  agency 
executives,  however,  do  find  a 
check  of  available  business  in¬ 
dicators  and  a  study  of  adver¬ 
tising  history  in  relation  to  busi¬ 
ness  history,  helpful. 

Finds  Reassurance  Ahead 
Perham  C.  (Perry)  Nahl,  eco¬ 
nomist  and  associate  director  of 
research  for  Needham,  Louis 
and  Brorby,  Chicago  agency,  is 
engaged  to  do  this  sort  of  check¬ 
ing  and  studying  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  agency’s  clients.  He 
finds  a  measure  of  re  assurance 
for  advertising  managers  today. 

Nahl  makes  no  forecast  and 
refuses  to  do  so. 

“Too  many  have  stubbed  their 
toes,”  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  an  interview  this 
week.  But  he  cited  various 
business  indicators  which  should 
be  re  assuring  to  the  man  with 
an  ad  budget  to  frame,  such  as: 
incomes  at  an  all-time  high, 
European  Recovery  Program, 
U.  S.  Defense  Program,  both  of 
which  will  create  jobs  and  buy¬ 
ing  power,  the  comparatively 
low  level  of  farm  mortgages, 
and  the  larger  take-home  pay 
in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

“These,”  he  cautiously  sug¬ 
gested  to  E&P,  “would  seem  to 
indicate  that  most  markets 
promise  to  hold  or  increase  their 
volume.  Somebody  is  going  to 
get  the  business.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  who  advertises  stands  a 
better  chance  of  getting  a  big¬ 
ger  share  than  the  one  who 
feels  this  is  a  time  to  coast. 

Can  Plan  with  Confidence 
“Looking  back  over  the  past 
18  months  it  now  appears  that 
many  business  executives  were 
over-cautious  a  year  ago,”  he 
continued.  “And  looking  at  all 
the  business  indices  today  there 
would  not  seem  to  be  as  much 
need  for  caution  as  seemed  in¬ 
dicated  then.  With  indications 
as  good  or  better  now,  it  would 
appear  that  manufacturers  can 
frame  their  advertising  budgets 
with  greater  confidence  than 
was  exercised  in  1947.” 

Nahl  pointed  out  that  today, 
business  in  most  lines  is  con¬ 
tinuing  on  a  high  level,  al¬ 
though  most  businesses  are 
plagued  with  continually  rising 
costs,  and  many  see  the  ap¬ 
proach  or  are  already  facing 
buyers’  markets. 

"Whether  business  as  a  whole 
goes  up  or  down,  the  advertiser 
who  uses  an  over-cautious  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  buyer’s  market  runs 
a  grave  risk  of  losing  his  com¬ 
petitive  position  in  his  field,” 
he  said.  “And  whether  inflated 
prices  continue,  or  there  is  a 
turn  toward  deflation  in  the 
months  to  come,  sound  and  ade¬ 
quate  advertising  budgets  will 
be  most  important. 

“In  many  industries,  which 


are  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  sales  volume  in 
order  to  spread  high  production 
costs,  advertising  is  essential. 
If  these  industries  are  to  make 
a  profit  they  must  keep  their 
sales  above  the  break-even 
point.  They’ve  got  to  spread 
their  overhead  over  a  large 
number  of  units,”  he  explained. 

The  agency’s  economist  point¬ 
ed  out  that,  with  today’s  high 
break-even  point  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  most  goods  and  services, 
any  lowering  of  sales  volume 
“would  be  tough  on  profits.’ 

Reasoning  that  advertising 
will  sell  more  goods.  Nahl 
stressed  the  need  for  maintain¬ 
ing  advertising  budgets  at  the 
most  efficient  level,  come  infla¬ 
tion  or  deflation.  “Unless  many 
industries  hold  up  their  volume 
of  sales,  and  thus  their  pro¬ 
duction,  unit  costs  will  go  above 
the  break-even  point  and  the 
result  will  be  red  figures,”  he 
added. 

Warps  of  Buyer's  Market 

Despite  high  prices  and  con¬ 
tinued  shortages  in  some  lines, 
such  as  automobiles,  a  buyer’s 
market  is  already  here  in  other 
lines,  such  as  radios.  Nahl  told 
E&P. 

“As  he  approaches  a  buyer’s 
market,  the  wise  manufacturer 
will  look  to  hLs  advertising  bud¬ 
get,”  he  stated.  “Generally 
speaking,  the  advertiser  who 
watches  that  turn  ( from  sell¬ 
er’s  to  buyer’s  market)  and 
maintains  or  increases  his  com¬ 
petitive  pressure,  will  come  out 
on  top.  By  so  doing  he  can 
usually  improve  his  share,  even 
if  there  is  a  dwindling  market.” 

Nahl  again  emphasized  that 
when  a  business  gets  into  a 
buyer’s  market,  any  advertiser 
who  cuts  down  his  advertising 
effort  is  sacrificing  his  com¬ 
petitive  position.  ‘"That  can  ap¬ 
ply  equally  in  a  period  of  in¬ 
flated  prices,  at  high-level  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  or  in  a  down¬ 
ward  spiral  in  consumer  de¬ 
mand,”  he  cautioned. 

Use  All  Effective  Media 

He  also  stressed  the  import¬ 
ance  of  using  every  advertising 
medium  to  its  fullest  effective¬ 
ness  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
advertising  dollar. 

Although  no  amount  of  prod¬ 
ding  from  your  interviewer 
would  force  him  into  the  role 
of  a  business  forecaster,  Nahl’s 
background  has  prepared  him 
well  to  advise  clients  beset  with 
business  headaches.  He  holds 
a  Ph.D  in  economics  from  the 
University  of  California  where 
he  snagged  his  B.S.  degree  in 
1931,  his  Master’s  a  year  later, 
and  in  1939  donned  his  doc¬ 
torate  robes.  Following  his 
graduation,  Nahl  taught  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Berkeley,  later  be¬ 
coming  an  assistant  and  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  in  business  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Oklahoma  A&M, 
where  he  also  directed  the  col¬ 
lege’s  Market  Research  Service. 


Perham  C.  Nahl 

In  1942,  he  went  to  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.  C.,  to  serve  as  senior 
economist  for  the  Apparel 
Branch  of  the  OPA’s  rationing 
division.  Following  the  war, 
while  he  was  drafting  an  of¬ 
ficial  history  of  the  activities 
of  the  Shoe  Rationing  Branch, 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby  ob¬ 
tained  his  services  as  an  eco¬ 
nomist  and  associate  director 
of  research.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  and  American  Eco¬ 
nomic  Association. 

Ada  Benefit  Consumers 

Perry  Nahl  is,  as  we  say,  a 
keen  student  of  the  economics 
of  advertising.  He  seeks  to 
maintain  an  objective  point  of 
view.  But  he  admits  that,  on 
the  question  of  whether  adver¬ 
tising  creates  a  demand  that 
enables  resultant  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduction  of  prices, 
he  finds  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  on  the  side  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Pointing  out  that  most  indus¬ 
tries  operate  under  conditions 
of  decreasing  unit  cost  .  .  .  that 
is  to  say  the  unit  cost  goes 
down  as  production  is  increased 
beyond  a  given  point  .  .  .  Nahl 
confined  his  discussion  to  this 
category.  He  added — it  is  in 
this  field  ( mass  production  of 
consumer  goods)  that  consum¬ 
ers  benefit  most  from  advertis¬ 
ing. 

“Advertising  and  aggressive 
selling  develop  the  demand 
needed  to  dispose  of  mass-pro¬ 
duced  products,”  he  said.  “Of 
course,  advertising  cannot  take 


all  the  credit.  But  without  ad- 
vertising,  the  job  is  all  but  im-  1 
possible.”  I 

Cites  6  Case  Histories 

To  prove  his  point,  the 
methodical  Mr.  Nahl  cited  half 
a  dozen  typical  case  histories. 
Some  of  these  appeared  original¬ 
ly  in  Fawcett  Publications’  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  were  reprint¬ 
ed  in  Paul  Block  and  Associates' 
“None  So  Blind  As  Those  That 
Will  Not  See,”  which  answer 
the  contention  of  those  who 
claim  that  advertising  increases 
the  cost  of  merchandise.  I 

“I  ve  checked  current  prices, 
and  even  with  today’s  inflated 
prices  the  reductions  are  sub¬ 
stantial,”  he  remarked.  One  ex¬ 
ample — not  from  manufactur¬ 
ing — heads  the  list: 

(1)  California  Oranges:  Cali¬ 
fornia  produced  2,000,000  boxes 
of  oranges  in  1895,  16.500,(KIO 
in  1920,  and  today  produces 
over  45,000,000  boxes.  This 
sizeable  gain  would  be  mean¬ 
ingless  unless  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  increase  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Here  is  the 
record  on  that  score;  In  1893 
the  average  American  consumed 
one  orange  per  month.  By  1920 
he  was  consuming  over  three 
a  month,  or  about  thirty-nine 
a  year;  and  in  1945  the  annual 
per  capita  consumption  was 
125. 

Advertising  can’t  take  all  the 
credit  for  this  increased  con¬ 
sumption,  but  it  has  played  a 
very  important  role.  Given  a 
good  product  and  adequate  dis¬ 
tribution,  advertising  has  en¬ 
couraged  consumers  to  increase 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  with 
registrations  topping  650,000  cars  is  a 
prime  automotive  market . . .  with  a  prime 
medium,  The  Chronicle! 

The  Chronicle  for  years  has  been  the 
Coast’s  prime  automotive  advocate  .  .  . 
pioneered  for  better  roads . . .  got  effective 
action  on  more  San  Francisco  bridges, 
express  highways,  underground  parking 
downtown,  has  constantly  campaigned  for 
safer  driving,  reduction  of  traffic  violations 
, . .  fostered  more  car  use  by  more  families 
for  enjoyment  of  Northern  California’s 
beaches,  mountains,  deserts. 

Home  owned  and  home  edited,  The 
Chronicle  is  close-meshed  with  native 
mores  and  buying  habits.  A  generous 
content  of  local  happenings  and  widest 
coverage  of  the  most  significant  foreign 
news  makes  it  indispensable  to  the  well 
informed.  The  woman’s  section  picturing 
the  most  intriguing  styles  for  the  world’s 
best  dressed  women  intrigues  the  woman 
reader.  Sports,  features,  and  comics 
broaden  the  audience — make  it  profitably 
productive  in  all  new  car  price  ranges,  for 
tires,  tubes,  gasoline,  accessories. 

Of  course  The  Chronicle  sells  other 
things  than  automobiles!  It  carries  the 
heaviest  load  of  the  major  San  Francisco 
department  stores,  tops  the  list  of  the 
smartest  specialty  shops,  leads  in  books 
as  well  as  bonds.  It  will  sell  anything 
better —  including  Simca-Fiats !  Any  SFW 
man  will  be  glad  to  tell  you  whyl 


Buick,  Cadillac,  Chevrolet,  Chrysler,  DeSoto,  Dodge,  Ford, 
Frazer,  General  Motors,  Hudson,  Kaiser-Frazer,  Oldsmobile, 
Lincoln-Mercury,  Mercury,  Packard,  Playboy,  Plymouth, 
Nash,  Pontiac,  Studebaker,  Tucker,  Willys  Jeep . . .  excluding 
supplement  linage,  in  1947  gave  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
246,361  lines  of  new  passenger  car  advertising — more  than  any 
other  SF  newspaper.  The  only  new  passenger  car  advertised — 
and  not  in  The  Chronicle — was  the  Simca-Fiat! 

What  do  you  suppose  happened  to  Simca-Fiat? ...  we 
wondered — and  then  found  out !  The  manufacturer  is  in  France. 
And  the  distributor  in  San  Francisco  was  new.  If  they  knew 
what  Detroit  manufacturers  know  about  advertising  in  SF,  the 
score  of  The  Chronicle  last  year  would  have  been  100%  on  new 
car  copy! . .  .There  are  also  some  manufacturers  uninformed 
about  The  Chronicle,  but  without  the  excuse  of  Simca-Fiat  1 

s»  Francbc.  Chroiiicle 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co.,  National  Representatives, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
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Gibraltar's  Tiny 
Paper  Got  Scoop 
On  Trafalgar 

By  Denis  Plimmer 

Overseas  News  Agency 

Gibraltar — When  first  install¬ 
ments  of  the  Churchill  War  Me¬ 
moirs  appeared  in  the  tiny  four- 
page  Gibraltar  Chronicle,  old  in¬ 
habitants  scarcely  raised  an 
eyebrow.  Journalistic  enter¬ 
prise  is  not  surprising  in  the 
newspaper  that  scooped  the 
world  on  one  of  the  most  fa¬ 
mous  conflicts  of  history  —  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar. 

True  enough,  that  was  the 
high  point  of  the  Chronicle’s 
147-year  career.  Most  of  the 
time,  the  Chronicle  has  reported 
dull  daily  round  of  the  tiny  col¬ 
ony,  its  whist-drives,  its  garden 
parties,  its  golf  tournaments, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  distinguished 
visitors.  For  despite  its  fame. 
Gibraltar  is  really  just  a  small 
town.  The  local  editor,  like 
tanktown  editors  everywhere, 
can  only  sell  his  paper  if  he 
laces  it  with  local  tittle-tattle 
and  everybody’s  name  is  spelled 
correctly.  However,  once  in  a 
while,  announcements  of  tea- 
dances  gives  way  to  graver  , 
news.  During  the  Spanish  Civil  | 
War  naval  engagements  between 
Republican  and  Fascist  ships  i 
were  fought  in  the  Bay  just  be¬ 
low  the  Chronicle’s  own  front 
yard.  To  cover  history  in  the 
raw,  a  Chronicle  reporter  only 
had  to  walk  down  to  the  corner 
of  Main  Street  and  watch.  Re¬ 
porters  rarely  have  it  so  good. 

Local  News  from  Faraway 

More  recently,  however,  when 
the  Rock  was  one  of  World  War 
II’s  strategic  hotspots.  Chronicle 
staffers  often  learned  of  earth- 
shaking  Gibraltarian  events  via 
the  BBC  from  London  despite 
the  fact  that  they  were  often  j 
occurring  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk.  For  example,  it  was 
the  BBC  and  not  the  Chronicle 
which  first  revealed  that  Po¬ 
land’s  Sikorski  had  died  in  a 
plane-crash  on  the  tiny  Gibraltar 
landing-strip  just  down  the  road. 
The  presence  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  secret  chambers  with¬ 
in  the  Rock  planning  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  North  Africa  was  also 
revealed  to  Gibraltarians  by 
London  and  not  by  their  own 
newspaper.  Those  were  galling 
days. 

At  its  wartime  peak  the 
Chronicle  achieved  a  circulation 
of  7,000,  but  nowadays  it  sells 
only  3,000  copies  which  means  | 
roughly  one  to  every  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  English  reading 
population.  In  peacetime  a  sale 
of  3,000  saturates  the  market  if 
you  figure  that  every  family  con¬ 
tains  at  least  three  persons.  TTiat 
is  why  Editor  E.  F.  E.  Ryan, 
seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
is  now  sending  a  few  copies  of 
his  paper  across  the  Straits  to 
Africa  daily  for  sale  in  Tangier 
at  75  ccntimos  each.  Gibralta¬ 
rians  pay  IV^. 

Government  Influence 

The  paper  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  services’  Garrison  Library 


which  means  that  indirectly  it  is 
a  Government  institution.  In¬ 
structions  to  the  editor  warn 
him  off  any  controversial  ma¬ 
terial.  This  is  one  of  the  Gi¬ 
braltarians’  many  beefs.  They 
would  like  to  see  a  completely 
independent  paper  on  the  Rock 
and  at  least  one  outfit  is  ready 
to  publish  an  opposition  daily 
as  soon  as  newsprint  allows. 
Whether  this  would  provide  a 
healthy  competition  or  merely 
kill  Gibraltarian  journalism  en¬ 
tirely  by  splitting  the  Chron¬ 
icle’s  tiny  circulation  is  hotly 
debated. 

Probably  there  would  be  room 
for  two  papers  because  the 
Rock’s  knowledge  of  the  day’s 
news  at  present  depends  largely 
on  the  BBC  short-wave  from 
London  which  comes  over  local 
radio  sets  with  a  maximum  of 
interference  due  to  the  power¬ 
ful  military  radio  apparatus 
operating  in  Gibraltar,  not  to 
mention  other  and  more  myste¬ 
rious  electrical  gadgets  operated 
here  by  the  British. 


After  I  had  talked  with  the 
Chronicle’s  editor,  1  asked  to  see 
the  famous  issue  of  October  24, 
1805,  containing  the  world’s  first 
newspaper  coverage  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Trafalgar.  From  the 
yellowing  single-sheet  “special 
edition,”  I  jotted  down  the  clos¬ 
ing  paragraph;  “Lord  Nelson  in 
the  Victory  engaged  the  French 
admiral  most  closely;  during  the 
heat  of  the  action,  his  Lordship 
was  severely  wounded  with  a 
grape  shot,  in  hLs  side,  and  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  below.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  wound  being 
dressed,  he  insisted  upon  being 
again  brought  upon  deck,  when, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  received 
a  shot  through  his  body;  he  sur¬ 
vived,  however,  till  the  Evening; 
long  enough  to  be  informed  of 
the  capture  of  the  French  ad¬ 
miral  and  of  the  extent  of  Glo¬ 
rious  Victory.  His  last  words 
were.  Thank  God,  I  have  out¬ 
lived  this  day,  and  I  die  con¬ 
tent!’  ’’  I 

If  Journalism's  coveted  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  could  be  awarded 


posthumously,  this  correspond¬ 
ent’s  vote  would  go  to  that  for¬ 
gotten  reporter  of  long  ggo. 

I  hope  his  editor  coughed  up 
a  bonus. 

■ 

4  Win  Scholarships 

Chicago  —  Four  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  college  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  high  school  seniors 
whose  parents  are  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes.  The  winners  scored 
highest  in  an  examination  given 
by  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  each  will  receive  $500  a  year 
for  four  years  of  college  study 
at  any  school  of  his  choice. 
Those  receiving  scholarships  are 
John  J.  McNichols,  son  of  Joseph 
F.  McNichols,  Tribune  telegraph 
operator;  Emily  Jane  Evans, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  Evans,  re¬ 
ligion  editor;  Joan  S.  Smith, 
daughter  of  Harold  P.  Smith, 
former  war  correspondent  and 
now  a  staff  writer;  and  Elwin 
William  Donnelly,  Jr.,  son  of  El¬ 
win  Donnelly,  a  composing  room 
employe  now  on  strike. 


PROFESSIONAL 

TRAINING 

for  a 

PROFESSIONAL 

CAREER 


At  Mutual  Life  we  appreciate  that 
certain  native  abilities  are  essential 
for  success  in  a  life  insurance  selling 
career.  We  look  for  these  abilities — 
through  aptitude  testing  and  special 
interviews — whenever  a  prospective 
Field  Underwriter  is  considered  for 
appointment. 

But  we  expect  a  Mutual  Life 
representative  to  do  much  more 
than  sell  life  insurance  policies.  He 
must  know  life  insurance  thor¬ 
oughly,  learn  to  apply  it  to  human 
needs,  to  coordinate  life  insurance 
with  other  types  of  assets— provid¬ 
ing  policyholders  with  maximum 
value  and  protection.  Those  are  the 
objective  of  our  3-year  on-the-job 


training  program. 

The  program  is  demanding.  It 
includes:  3  years  of  carefully  super¬ 
vised  study  and  field  work;  6  peri¬ 
odic  regional  seminars  under  Home 
Office  T raining  Division  representa¬ 
tives,  and  1 1  written  examinations. 

Completion  of  the  program  gives 
each  new  Mutual  Life  Field  Under¬ 
writer  a  thorough  grounding  in  life 
insurance  fundamentals,  tax  and 
business  insurance,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  his  Company’s  operations. 
We  believe  it  qualifies  him  to  per¬ 
form  a  public  service  professional  in 
concept  and  practice. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 

34  Nassau  Street.  New  York  5,  N.  Y.  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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ROUGH  on  researchers 


Make  reference 
to  back  issues 
quick  and  easy 
..."file"  them  oi 
Recordak 
Microfilm  H 


SORRY  SIGHT  for  men  rite...  r**ft*rt*iice 
Iile»  like  these.  Ami  so  uniieeessary,  nowadays! 

For  today,  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  en¬ 
ables  you  to  have  micro/i/m  fdes  of  back  issues. 

VI  ith  these  files,  researchers  <-an  find  any  page 
in  a  matter  of  minutes;  view  the  text — larger 
than  originally  printed — on  the  screen  of  the 
Recordak  Film  Reader. 

W  ith  them,  too,  your  valuable  back  issues  are 
protected  from  mutilation  and  loss,  better  pre¬ 


served  from  deterniration  «m/ "dc-fwi/A'cd” /o  2% 
of  the  space  bound  volumes  require!  A  great  advan¬ 
tage,  this,  for  your  space-shy  library  subscribers. 

Because  microfilm  files  are  so  convenient,  so 
safe,  so  compact  .  .  .  and  cost  so  little  .  .  .  more 
than  400  newspapers  are  using  Recordak  News- 
paster  Service.  To  l«K)k  into  it  yourself,  write  .  . . 

Rfxordak  Corporation 

{Subsidiary  of  FAtslmun  Koilak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yttrk  17,  N.  Y. 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


i$  u  tnnit-mtuk 


De-inking  Machine 
Offers  Aid  for  Europe 

(EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  new  machine  which  de-inks  newsprint 
has  been  receiving  attention  of  publishers  lately.  It  is  the  Dyno- 
Pulper.  The  Kalamazoo  Gazette  has  used  newsprint  made  from 
pulp  which  the  machine  processed  from  waste  paper.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  Dyno-Pulper  by  its  inventor.) 

By  Kurt  Wandel 

President,  Kurt  Wandel  Industries,  Inc.,  Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


THE  continuing  worldwide 

shortage  of  newsprint  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all 
publishers.  The  creation  of  a 
gray  market,  if  not  a  black 
market  in  newsprint,  continues 
to  exact  a  heavy  toll  from  some 
users,  unfortunate  enough  not 
to  be  covered  entirely  by  con¬ 
tracts. 

The  Government  has  indicated 
that  it  wants  to  ship  a  large  ton¬ 
nage  of  newsprint  to  various 
European  countries.  This  would 
simply  make  existing  matters 
worse,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very 
doubtful  if  such  a  tonnage  of 
newsprint  could  be  collected. 
Against  this  background  it  seems 
heartening  news  that  KLurt  Wan¬ 
del  Industries,  Inc.  has  per¬ 
fected  machinery  which  in  one 
process  defibers,  de-inks  and 
washes  waste  and  over  issue  for 
conversion  into  fresh  news. 

This  Dyno  machine  is  of  sim¬ 
ple  construction  and  operation 
and  can  readily  be  installed  in 
mills  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  and  the  pulp  obtained 
therefrom  may  be  used  lOO'";  in 
the  making  of  fresh  newsprint. 

How  It  Operates 

The  Dyno-Pulper,  the  trade 
name  of  the  Wandel  machine,  is 
in  operation  in  42  paper  mill  in¬ 
stallations  in  this  country  doing 
various  jobs  of  defibering  and 
de-inking.  For  the  processing 
of  waste  and  over-issue  news, 
the  construction  of  the  Dyno- 
Pulper  has  been  modified  and 
combined  with  a  chest  structure. 
The  tearing  apart  of  the  paper, 
the  complete  defibering  and  the 
loosening  of  the  ink  from  the 
fiber  is  done  with  the  Dyno- 
Peller  located  in  the  center  of 
the  machine. 

A  batch  consisting  of  tons 
of  waste  news  is  dumped  into 
the  machine  at  one  time.  To 
this  batch  are  added  a  percent¬ 
age  of  caustic  soda  and  a  sapon¬ 
ifying  agent.  Through  the  abra¬ 
sive  action  of  the  DynoPeller 
and  with  the  help  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals,  the  ink  is  put  into  fine 
suspension  within  10  to  15  min¬ 
utes.  Now  two  washing  drums 
are  lowered  into  the  pulp  and 
within  another  30  minutes  the 
ink  is  fully  removed  and  the 
pulp  takes  on  nearly  its  orig¬ 
inal  color. 

Jordans  and  beaters  are  elim¬ 
inated  and  with  them  the  harsh 
metal-to-metal  contact  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  fibre.  Operating  a 
single  Wandel  de-inking  ma¬ 
chine  on  a  24-hour  schedule,  30 
tons  of  clean  pulp  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  therefrom  ready  to  go 
into  a  machine  chest  prepara 
tory  to  the  paper  machine  ready 
for  being  made  into  paper. 


There  have  been  many  at¬ 
tempts  toward  utilization  of 
waste  and  over-issue  news  for 
fresh  news  and  many  extrava¬ 
gant  claims  have  been  made  on 
this  subject.  Most  of  these 
processes  or  systems  have  fallen 
down  inasmuch  as  they  had  to 
depend  on  the  use  of  strong 
chemicals  to  remove  the  ink. 
The  result  of  this  condition  is 
a  brittle  paper  and  high  shrink¬ 
age  due  to  the  chemical  cutting 
down  of  the  fibre  and  off-color 
paper. 

The  “slowness"  of  the  recov¬ 
ered  pulp  would  mean  much  re¬ 
duced  speed  on  the  paper  ma¬ 
chine  and  increased  cost  of  con¬ 
version.  The  Wandel  de-inking 
process  utilizes  mechanical  and 
hydraulic  action  not  in  the  least 
injurious  to  the  original  fibre. 
Caustic  soda  removes  the  ink 
but  will  discolor  groundwood  if 
left  in  contact  with  the  ground- 
wood  too  long.  In  the  Wandel 
process  the  caustic  soda  is  left 
in  contact  long  enough  to  do 
its  work  and  is  then  imme¬ 
diately  and  completely  washed 
out. 

The  Wandel  de-inking  ma 
chine  brings  clean  pulp  to  the 
paper  machine  at  no  more  than 
$30  a  ton.  If  100%  of  this  cheap 
recovered  pulp  can  be  used  for 
the  fresh  paper,  the  total  cost 
should  be  below  $100  a  ton  or 
no  more  than  the  present  con¬ 
tract  price.  This  100%  of  old 
newsprint  for  fresh  newsprint 
has  been  done  in  a  DynoPulper 
installation  and  the  newsprint 
made  therefrom  has  run  over 
the  presses  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette. 

Waste  Sells  at  $7 

With  the  current  market  con¬ 
ditions  at  which  waste  news 
sells  for  as  low  as  $7  a  ton,  the 
price  of  over  issue  is  also  af¬ 
fected  and  practically  every 
newspaper  publisher  gets  less 
for  his  waste.  There  is  more 
than  an  ample  tonnage  of  waste 
news  available,  due  to  a  slacken¬ 
ing  off  in  the  demand  in  the 
board  industry,  to  take  care  of 
a  large  production  of  de-irifced 
news  in  this  country,  as  wttl  as 
the  shipment  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  provide  fibre  for 
printing  paper  to  be  made  in 
European  mills. 

Apropos  the  European  situa¬ 
tion,  the  State  Department  con¬ 
templates  the  diversion  of  210,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  in  1948-49 
from  Canada  ( what  type  of  ma¬ 
gician  they  will  use  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  feat  is  not  known), 
but  obviously  the  contemplation 
of  such  diversion  is  not  the  so¬ 
lution  to  the  problem.  This 


would  cause  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  upset. 

The  ECA  authorities  are  en¬ 
deavoring,  in  the  words  of  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  of  May  20, 
1948,  “to  find  ways  of  increasing 
Europe's  paper  and  puip  output 
apparently  in  the  hope  that  this 
would  ease  pressure  on  supplies 
from  this  side.”  Mention  has 
been  made  in  the  press  of  ship¬ 
ping  pulp  wood  to  England. 
There  is  only  one  mill  in  Eng¬ 
land  equipped  to  grind  pulp 
wood  from  which  to  make 
groundwood  for  use  in  news¬ 
print.  There  are  none  known 
on  the  Continent  and  coming 
under  the  scope  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  with  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  of  Germany,  whose  mills 
are  probably  in  not  too  good  a 
condition,  and  of  course,  partly 
occupied  by  other  powers. 

Million  Tons  in  Europe? 

An  estimate  of  availabie 
newsprint  production  which 
may  be  had  on  idle  paper  ma¬ 
chines  suitable  for  making  same 
could  be  put  as  high  as  1,000,000 
tons  annually.  These  mills  in 
Europe  should  and  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  suitable  tonnage 
of  waste  news  and  over-issue, 
together  with  such  parts  of  a 
machine  as  they  can  build  them¬ 
selves  out  of  concrete  or  tile. 

The  cost  of  the  waste  news 
delivered  in  Europe  should  not 
exceed  $30  a  ton.  The  cost  of 
the  de-inking  equipment  per 
ton  produced  annually  would 
be  $1  a  ton.  With  the  pulp  free 
to  them  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  except  for  the  cost  of 
de-inking,  the  cost  of  finished 
paper  to  the  countries  to  be 
aided  would  be  less  than  it  has 
ever  been,  but  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  an  unlimited  supply  of 
printing  paper  would  be  at  their 
disposal. 

With  some  falling  off  in  de 
mand  for  higher  grade  printing 
and  book  papers,  today’s  price 
structure  in  newsprint  and  the 
simplified  Wandel  process  will 
doubtless  encourage  certain 
mills  to  utilize  the  Wandel  de- 
inking  equipment  and  process 
to  make  some  waste  news  into 
fresh  newsprint  in  this  country. 

With  furnish  not  exceeding 
$40  a  ton,  which  includes  cost 
of  waste  news  and  cost  of  de- 
inking,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  high 
profits  are  at  stake  in  such 
conversion.  This  should  bring 
down  the  exorbitant  prices 
still  being  obtained  on  certain 
additional  tonnages  of  news¬ 
print.  It  might  not  even  be  too 
far  fetched  to  consider  the 
shipment  of  waste  news  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  mills  for  conversion  into 
fresh  newsprint  there  and  for 
return  to  the  United  States  at 
a  price  competitive  with  North 
American  supplies. 


3-Award  Winner 

A  story  in  E  &  P,  June  19, 
page  54,  stated  incorrectly  that 
Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post  Advo¬ 
cate  had  won  three  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  awards  of  California 
Newspaper  Advertising  Manag¬ 
ers’  Association.  As  shown  in 
the  listing,  the  three-time  winner 
was  Morrovia  News-Post  which 
is  also  a  member  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Associated  News¬ 
papers.  Alfred  P.  Davies  is 
advertising  manager. 

EDITOR  S 


Special  Act 
Kicks  Newsman 
OffU.S.  Payroll 

Washington  —  Because  Mi¬ 
chael  W.  Straus  brought  news 
paper  background  rather  than 
engineering  experience  to  his 
job  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of 
Reclamation,  he  is  now  off  the 
government  pay  roll. 

Western  congressmen,  gun 
ning  for  Straus  because  he  re 
fus^  to  deviate  from  the  plan 
for  lands  development  which, 
he  contended,  had  been  laid 
down  by  Congress,  inserted  the 
professional  engineering  re 
quirement  into  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  directs  that  no  pay 
shall  be  given  to  a  reclamation 
commissioner  who  fails  to  meet 
the  specified  experience  re 
quirement. 

President  Truman  vigorously 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment,  while  not  mention 
ing  Straus  by  name,  was  design 
ed  to  affect  only  him,  and  ac 
tually  doesn’t  reach  anyone 
else.  But  it  was  necessary  for 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill 
after  congressional  adjournment 
or  deprive  the  Department  of 
Interior  of  needed  funds. 

Straus,  51  years  old,  studied 
at  the  University  of  Wiscon 
sin — actually  majored  in  engi 
neering  for  a  time — bift  left  to 
joint  the  navy  in  World  War  I 
Back  to  civilian  status,  he  en¬ 
tered  newspaper  work.  He  was 
a  city  editor,  later  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post,  switched  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  later  worked  in 
Philadelphia  and  as  a  press  as 
sociation  man  in  Washington. 

He  joined  government  service 
as  administrative  assistant  to 
Harold  L.  Ickes  in  the  Depart 
ment  of  Interior  and  in  1943 
became  assistant  secretary.  He 
left  the  sub-cabinet  to  become 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation, 
on  the  advice  of  friends  who 
pointed  out  that  deputy  cabinet 
members  hold  jobs  which  are 
subject  to  change  with  political 
turnovers. 

■ 

GOP  Supplement 

Philadelphia — As  a  climax  to 
the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention,  the  Philadelphia  In 
quirer  of  Monday,  June  28,  pub¬ 
lished  a  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment  dedicated  to  the  GOP 
standard-bearers. 


It's  "Magazine" 

The  big  addition  to  the  Baltimore 
Sunday  Sun  is  making  a  hit.  lt|s 
called  "Magazine.”  Because  it’s 
about  people  around  our  way, 
people  around  our  way  pi  for  it. 
It's  a  great  new  advertising  me¬ 
dium.  Get  the  details  .  .  .  and 
you'll  buy  it! 

In  Baltimorn  Everything  Revolves 
Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning — Evening — Sunday 


I 


} 
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Who’s  sharing 
YOUK  advertising  load  ? 

"Last  week,  B.  R.  Donaldson,  chairman  of  the 
potent  magazine  committee  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  put  his  imprimatur  on 
the  ANA  Magazine  Rate  and  Circulation  Study 
.  .  .  made  because  'management  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  seriously  increased  pressure  from 
rising  costs’  .  .  .  the  studs  says  the  average 
copies  today  cost  advertisers  ct>nsiderably  more 
than  they  do  the  consumer  .  .  .  the  average 
weekly,  fur  instance,  now  sets  advertisers  back 
23c  while  women’s  magazines  cost  34c  a  copy 
and  the  news  magazines  27c.’’ 

Tide  .  .  .  June  4,  '48 

In  these  magazines  the  national  advertiser  carries  all  the  load  not 
assumed  by  the  reader. 

Not  so  in  newspapers! 

The  ability  of  newspapers  to  sell  goods  for  retailers  in  each  market 
across  the  land  .  .  .  their  annual  investment  of  721,000,000  advertising 
dollars,  checked  daily  on  cash  registers  for  results  ...  is  the  best  possible 
proof  to  manufacturers  that  newspaper  advertising  pays. 

Last  year,  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  all  U.  S.  newspapers  aver¬ 
aged  income  about  like  this: 

From  readers  4.9  cents 

From  retail  advertisers  3.9  cents 

From  general  advertisers  2.0  cents 

We  can  think  of  four  types  of  media  wholly  supported  by  general 
advertising  but.  so  far  as  we  know,  the  newspaper  is  the  only  medium 
for  which  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  the  most. 

Gannett  Newspapers 

The  Rochester  Times-Union  •  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times  • 

The  Binghamton  Press  •  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  •  The  Elmira  Advertiser  •  The  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  •  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  •  The  Utica  Daily  Press  •  The  Ithaca  Journal  •  The 
Newburgh  News  •  The  Beacon  News  •  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  •  The  Ogdensburg  Journal 
•  Ogdensburg  Sunday  Advance  News  •  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier  News  •  The  Olean  Times-Herald 

•  The  Malone  Telegram  •  The  Danville,  III.,  Commercial  News  • 

The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  The  Massena  Observer 

Represented  nationally  by  J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


Operation  Horizontal 
In  New  Omaha  Plant 


OMAHA,  Nebr. — From  ad  alley  Equipment:  Complete  Robinson 
to  zinc,  the  World-Herald  31-inch  precision  camera;  Pit- 
moved  three  blocks  to  its  new  man  vacuum  printing  frame, 
home  in  World-  Master  development  tank;  Os- 

Herald  Square  trander-Seymour  saw  and  trim- 

without  missing  mer;  Master  etching  machine; 

an  edition.  Chemco  etching  machine.  There 

The  move  ■  also  are  two  other  large  cam- 

started  gradual-  ftgp  eras. 

ly.  It  took  two  I  Press  room  actually  is  two  big 

weeks  to  com-  rooms.  The  larger  one  for  black 

plete  and  and  white  presses  is  88  by  50. 

reached  the  cli-  Thp  color  press  room  is  88  by 

max  early  in  the  32.  New  equipment  includes: 

morning  June  Go.ss  headliner  high  speed  press 

27.  That  night,  anti  friction,  double  folder,  ball- 

the  first  edition  room  formers,  six  units  with 

was  produced  in  --  60.000  per  hour  capacity.  Goss 

the  new  plant.  Doorly  hard  packing  high  speed,  eight- 

The  new  plant  is  one  of  the  cylinder  color  press,  with  36,000 
most  modern  in  the  country.  Its  pec  hour  capacity, 
mechanical  departments  are  Mail  room — 58  by  100  feet,  not 
concentrated  on  one  floor.  including  loading  dock.  It  has 

The  traffic  and  production  new  conveyors  and  tables, 
flow  is  horizontal  compared  to  Stereotype  department — 44  by 
the  usual  vertical  arrangement  96  feet.  Its  new  equipment  in- 
which  was  the  case  in  the  pa-  eludes  Giant  Goss  molder;  Mas- 
per  s  former  building.  ter  Stahi  mat  former;  Kent  six- 

The  change  saves  time  and  ton  metal  pot  for  comics;  Goss 
labor.  It  speeds  operations  and  comic  vacuum  back  casting  box; 
reduces  time  consiT^ing  recross-  Goss  comic  tail  cutter;  Goss 
ing  of  many  paths.  comic  cylinder  shaver;  Goss  bev- 

The  mechanical  departments  eling  machine;  Goss  chip  block; 
in  the  new  building  are  so  ar-  nickeling  tank;  two  wood  va- 
ranged  that  the  work  of  each  cuum  back  Junior  auto-casting 
dovetails  with  its  neighbor.  boxes;  Kent  eight-ton  metal  pot; 

The  news,  photo  and  advertis  Wood  heavy  duty  shaver  with 
ing  departments  are  on  the  sec-  milling  attachment:  Form-o- 
ond  floor.  Their  copy  is  speeded  scorch  flat  mat  roaster,  and 
to  the  first  floor  mechanical  de-  Form  o  scorch  curved  mat  for- 
partment  by  pneumatic  tubes.  mer. 

The  engraving  department  is  Composing  room — 55  by  160 
next  to  the  composing  room.  A  feet.  New  equipment:  Three  In- 
few  steps  away  is  the  stereotyp-  tertype  F4  4SM;  one  Intertype 
ing  department  and,  adjacent  to  G4-4SM:  one  Elrod:  one  Vander- 
it,  the  press  room.  Papers  travel  cook  safe;  an  electric  proof 
from  the  presses  to  the  adjoin-  press;  four  Hammond  saws;  two 
ing  mail  room  on  overhead  con  type  cabinets;  a  Monotype  ma- 

veyors.  They  are  bundled  and  chinisfs  bench;  two  other  ma 

horizontally  conveyed  to  the  chinisfs  benches.  60  and  80  inch, 

loading  dock  and  into  trucks.  and  24  Stereotype  Auto-plate 
The  arrangement  of  the  new  chases, 
building  was  planned  by  the  Walls  in  the  mechanical  de- 

newspapers  department  heads,  partments  are  of  structural  ce- 
mechanical  superintendents  and  ramie  glazed  tile  in  light  cream 
executives.  They  put  their  ex-  color.  Incandescent  and  fluores- 
periences  together  and  advised  cent  fixtures  give  working  light, 
the  architect  on  the  need  for  un-  Floor  coverings  vary  in  the  me- 
interrupted  traffic.  chanical  departments. 

The  building  nearly  fills  a  full  The  engraving  department 
block  on  the  fringe  of  the  busi  camera  room  has  asphalt  tile.  A 
ness  district.  It  contains  125,000  wood  block  on  end,  heavy-duty 
squa-e  feet  of  working  space,  industrial  type  floor  has  been 

Approximate  sizes  of  some  me-  laid  in  the  composing  and 

chanical  departments:  stereotype  departments  as  well 

Engraving — 44  by  68  feet.  New  as  the  mail  room  and  in  the  ser- 


Birdsaye  view  of  Omaha  World-Herald  plant. 

vice  halls.  There  is  non-slip  There  is  a  rectangle  for  dock 
metal  ferralund  plate  floor  and  off’  street  parking.  The  ex 
around  the  presses.  terior  is  faced  with  pink  buff 

The  entrance  lobb.v  is  on  the  Kasota  stone, 
first  floor.  Back  of  it  are  the  There  is  railroad  trackage 
two  circulation  departments,  along  one  side  and  newsprint 
handy  to  the  mail  room.  The  storage  space  in  the  full  base- 
lobby  lower  walls  are  of  grayed  ment.  The  newspaper’s  garage 
walnut.  One  wall  contains  out-  is  across  the  street, 
standing  photographs  taken  by  xhe  late  Senator  Gilbert  H. 
the  staff  in  recent  years.  Hitchcock  founded  the  Omaha 

There  is  a  self-service  elevator  Evening  World  in  1885.  He  ac 
to  the  second  floor.  There  are  quired  the  Morning  Herald  in 
Ihe:  1889  and  named  the  consolida 

Offices  of  Henry  Doorly,  pub  uon  The  World  Herald  that 
Usher;  Harve.v  Newbranch.  edi-  year 

tor  in  chief;  Walter  E.  Christen-  Mr.  Hitchcock  died  in  1934 
.son.  editor;  B.  H.  Cowdery.  as  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Doorly,  then 
sistant  publisher;  Frederick  became  publisher  and  president 
Ware,  managing  editor,  and  of  the  World  Publishing  Com- 
V.  H.  Smith,  business  manager,  pg^y  He  joined  the  paper  July 
Near  by  are  rooms  for  edi-  i  iqqs 
torial  writers  and  artists.  ’  The  paper  published  a  60  page 

All  are  close  to  the  big  news-  section  June  27  to  mark  its  re¬ 
room  with  Its  J  shaped  copy  moval  to  its  new  home  in  World- 
desk  and  seven  seats.  Hugh  A.  Herald  Square.  The  section 
Fogarty  is  city  editor.  The  photo  contained  123  stories  and  253 
department  is  along  one  side  of  pictures.  Staff  Member  Eldon 
the  news  room.  K  Langevin  arranged  the  sec- 

In  adjoining  rooms  are  the  non 

morgue.  Associated  Press,  The  move  was  so  carefully 
United  Press  and  International  timed  that  metal  in  Linotype 
News  Service,  the  promotion  de  machine  pots  did  not  get  cold 
partnient.  Beyond  the  newsroom  the  three  block  transfer, 
in  a  separate  section  is  the  ad  a 

vertising  department,  a  want  ad  ,,  j  i  o  i 
room  which  had  a  large  four-  AwaruS  lOr  opCirtCI 

In?'*  wvS*''"  In  Weekly  Contest 

The  second  floor  color  scheme  Sparta,  Tenn.  —  The  Sparta 
is  a  greyed  green  with  white  Expositor  has  won  the  makeup 
accoustical  ceilings.  The  floors  and  appearance  award  for  the 

are  covered  with  grey  rubber  third  consecutive  year  in  the 

tile  set  off  by  a  black  hard  rub-  Tennessee  Press  Association 
ber  base.  contest  for  weeklies  published 

The  move  into  World  Herald  in  towns  of  more  than  2.500 
Square  is  the  third  for  the  news-  population.  In  addition,  the 
paper.  It  moved  from  an  eight-  Expositor  was  the  only  weekly 
story  downtown  building  it  had  to  win  a  community  service 
occupied  32  years.  The  new  award  this  year.  It  was  the 

building  is  of  reinforced  con-  second  year  in  a  row  for  the 

Crete  and  was  erected  with  an  Expositor  ( Editor's  Note:  These 
eye  to  expansion.  Another  floor  awards  were  omitted  in  cover- 
can  be  added  and  the  building  age  of  the  TPA  meeting,  E  &  P, 


Cowdery  Smith  Holmgren  Haller 

Sharing  pride  of  Publisher  Henry  Doorly  in  the  new  Omaha  World- 
Herald  plant  are:  Ben  H.  Cowdery,  his  son-in-law,  who  is  assistant 
publisher;  Vernon  H.  (Bing)  Smith,  business  manager;  Ruben  Holm¬ 
gren,  maintenance  manager  and  chief  electrician;  Joe  Haller,  35- 


Meehan  Schmitz  Schlecht  Jacobsen 

year-old  superintendent  of  the  composing  room;  W.  F.  (Duke)  Meehan, 
stereo  superintendent;  William  A.  Schmitz,  engraving  superinten¬ 
dent;  Henry  Schlecht,  press  room  superintendent  since  1916  who 
started  his  career  at  12;  R.  A.  Jacobsen,  mail  room  superintendent. 
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FOR  YOUR  FAMILY 

from  the  steel  in  your  car 


You're  guiding  a  ton  and  a  half  of  steel  down  the  road 
when  you  drive  your  family  to  a  picnic. 

Your  car  is  made  up  of  many  materials  but  95  per  cent 
of  its  weight  is  steel. 

The  steel  industry’s  manpower,  resources  and  knowledge 
are  riding  with  you,  helping  make  the  trip  safe,  quick 
and  comfortable. 

To  sei  ve  you  better  the  steel  industry  over  the  years  has 
steadily  expanded  its  plants  and  greatly  improved  its 
products. 

That  kind  of  progress  has  meant .  . . 

For  you  —  more  and  better  things  made  of  steel; 

For  steolworkers  —  more  employment  at  high  wages: 

For  the  industry  —  the  ability  to  turn  out  record 
amounts  of  steel  at  an  average  profit  on  the  sales 
dollar  last  year  of  a  little  more  than  6  cents. 


AMERICAN  IRON  and  STEEL  INSTITUTE 


:tM>  m-TH  Af  t:\i  t: 


%F.ir  YORK  I.  .VF.ir  YORK 
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42  STRIKES 

IN  A  recent  address  to  Chicago  members. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  president  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  urged 
them  to  stay  on  the  picket  line,  saying 
it  might  take  one  or  two  years  to  win 
their  demands.  He  admitted  the  ITU  had 
lost  strikes  in  some  cities,  naming  only 
three,  adding:  “We  will  have  to  take 
those  losses.” 

ITU  members  will  be  interested  in  the 
truth  about  those  “losses.”  They  have 
been  detailed  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association.  Forty-two 
strikes  called  against  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  by  ITU  since  1945  are 
still  in  effect.  There  were  others  against 
job  printers  not  included  in  this  list.  All 
42  of  these  newspapers  in  26  cities  are 
now  publishing  without  ITU  help.  A 
handful  of  other  strikes  were  settled. 

Half  of  those  strikes  were  called  more 
than  a  year  ago.  some  of  them  in  late 
1945  and  early  1946.  At  least  a  third  of 
the  strikes,  including  those  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  dailies,  have  been  in  existence  for 
six  months.  The  remainder  were  called 
sometime  in  1948. 

The  astounding  fact  is  that,  except  for 
Chicago,  everyone  of  those  newspapers  is 
now  printing  under  normal  conditions. 
Emergency  operations  have  disappeared 
and  the  papers  are  being  published  with¬ 
out  the  assistance  of  the  ITU  or  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  on  at  least  half  of 
those  newspapers  the  ITU  is  out  indefi¬ 
nitely.  It  will  be  in  the  same  position  on 
all  the  others  if  its  bargaining  policy  is 
not  changed. 

And  still  the  ITU  is  threatening  more 
strikes  on  more  newspapers,  notably  in 
New  York  state. 

It  seems  an  obvious  conclusion  that  if 
the  ITU  was  in  the  right,  if  there  was 
any  justification  for  the  demands  that 
brought  on  these  strikes,  they  would  not 
have  lost  so  many  of  them. 

There  is  plenty  of  food  for  thought  in 
these  statistics  for  ITU  members.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  not  too  bright.  How  long  are  they 
going  to  permit  the  current  policies  to 
destroy  their  union?  How  many  more 
strikes  must  they  support  before  they 
wake  up? 

GOSSIP  AND  POLITICS 

FROM  time  to  time,  the  Broadway  gossip 

columnists  will  stray  from  their  ap¬ 
pointed  journalistic  tasks  and  indulge  in 
a  little  political  exporting. 

This  has  alarmed  editors  who  print 
their  columns.  Some  of  them  delete  the 
stuff.  Others  run  it  not  knowing  Avhat  to 
tell  their  readers. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  set  the  pace 
for  the  latter  this  week  by  warning  their 
readers  editorially: 

"We  believe  it  a  duty  to  our  readers 
to  warn  against  taking  these  artists  of 
Broadway  nigftt-life  at  lace  value  when 
they  discuss  politics  or  act  as  experts  in 
the  political  field.  .  .  . 

“The  Broadway  columnists,  when  they 
stick  to  their  own  line  of  entertaining 
chatter,  do  a  competent  job  and  their 
pieces  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  read- 


Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out 
of  your  mouth,  but  that  which  is  good  to  the 
use  if  edifying,  that  it  may  minister  grace  unto 
the  hearers. — Ephesians,  IV;  29. 


ers.  .  .  .  But  they  are  not  reliable  when 
they  set  out  to  do  political  hatchet  work. 
Their  knowledge  of  politics  is  necessarily 
shallow,  their  information  limited  and 
likely  to  be  dripping  heavily  with  propa¬ 
ganda.  .  .  .  Broadway  columnists,  as  chatty 
dispensers  of  go.ssip,  are  amusing.  As  po¬ 
litical  propagandists  they  should  be  viewed 
with  suspicion.” 

PRESS  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 

STUART  PEABODY,  vicechairman  of  the 

Advertising  Council,  appealed  through 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  for  the  support  of  all  news¬ 
papers  to  the  “Campaign  for  Better  Un¬ 
derstanding  of  Our  Economic  System.” 
This  is  the  advertising  drive  developed 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies. 

In  our  opinion,  most  newspapers  will 
participate  without  urging  in  running  the 
copy  distributed  by  the  Ad  Council.  Those 
newspapers  which  are  hesitant  about  co¬ 
operating  need  only  consider  their  own 
stake  in  our  economic  system.  Without 
public  support  and  understanding  of  that 
system,  it  will  fail.  If  it  fails,  so  do  the 
free  and  economically  independent  news¬ 
papers  now  thriving  under  it.  Certainly, 
sponsorship  of  these  straight-thinking  ad¬ 
vertisements  is  very  little  to  pay  to  insure 
the  economic  security  of  this  country. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  great  mass- 
communications  media — newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  radio— have  already  been  ef¬ 
fective  in  silencing  the  anti-U.S.  forces 
within  this  country.  The  threats  and  criti¬ 
cisms  from  without,  reported  by  these 
media,  have  served  to  solidify  our  people 
once  more  into  an  effective  peacetime 
unit  as  in  wartime. 

The  American  people  have  been  drawn 
together  by  threatening  international 
crises.  But  those  who  would  alter  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  into  a  reasonable  facsimile 
of  some  other  ideology  are  still  among  us. 
Although  they  may  not  be  as  vocal  as 
they  once  were,  they  are  still  working 
among  us  quietly  and  biding  their  time. 

The  need  for  a  better  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  our  economic  system 
is  still  with  us  as  great  as  ever.  The  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  the  Joint  Committee 
is  an  excellent  one  and  newspapers  can 
do  their  part  by  seeing  that  the  informa¬ 
tive  advertising  copy  developed  by  the 
Committee  is  presented  to  their  readers. 


FCC  AND  LIBEL 

STATE  libel  laws  are  shoved  aside  en  toto 

by  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  ruling  that  radio  stations  cannot 
censor  political  broadcasts  for  libelous  ma¬ 
terial  nor  can  they  be  sued  for  damages. 
The  FCC  decision  interpreting  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  cites  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  the  effect  that  state  laws  are 
superceded  by  federal  statutes  on  this 
question. 

This  ruling  was  based  on  Section  315  of 
the  Act  which  says:  “If  any  licensee  shall 
permit  any  person  who  is  a  legally  quali¬ 
fied  candidate  for  any  public  office  to  use 
a  broadcasting  station,  he  shall  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  all  other  such  can¬ 
didates  for  that  office  in  the  use  of  such 
broadcasting  station,  and  the  Commission 
shall  make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry 
this  provision  into  effect.  Provided,  that 
such  licensee  shall  have  no  power  of  cen¬ 
sorship  over  the  material  broadcast  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  obliga¬ 
tion  is  hereby  imposed  upon  any  licensee 
to  allow  the  use  of  its  station  by  any  such 
candidate.” 

In  other  words,  radio  stations  no  longer 
have  any  responsibility  for  political  broad¬ 
casts  that  go  out  to  the  people  over  their 
facilities.  A  candidate  can  shoot  off  his 
mouth  for  all  he's  worth.  He  alone  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  what  he  says  and  if  he 
should  commit  a  libel — well,  it’s  awfully 
hard  to  prove  when  there  is  no  printed 
record. 

Libel  laws  were  written  to  protect  in¬ 
nocent  people  and  also  to  make  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  publications  responsible 
for  what  they  printed  so  that  the  incidence 
of  libel  and  falsehood  would  be  reduced. 
That  restraint  has  now  been  removed 
partly  from  radio. 

Why  should  a  political  candidate  be 
given  this  latitude  any  more  than  any 
other  citizen? 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers  and  individual  radio  stations  don’t  like 
it,  and  we  don’t  blame  them.  It  seems  to 
us  that  removal  of  any  responsibility 
from  a  radio  station  for  what  is  broadcast, 
or  from  a  newspaper  for  what  is  printed, 
is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

These  mass  communications  media  can¬ 
not  properly  fulfill  their  public  service 
function  of  informing  the  people  if  they 
cannot  at  the  same  time  protect  their  lis¬ 
teners  and  their  readers  from  libel. 
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WARMONGERING 


HOORAY  for  Secretary  of  State  Mar-  “ 

shall’s  forthright  reply,  upholding  our  ( 

free  press,  to  the  Soviet  Union’s  latest  “ 

complaint  about  a  “warmongering”  article  FI 

in  Newsweek. 

Does  anyone  consider  it  strange  that  the 
Soviets  continue  their  campaign  of  criti-  il 

cism  against  our  press  by  citing  isolated  |  P 
instances  of  alleged  warmongering  but  d 

they  have  not  said  one  word  about  the  vi 

speculation  in  our  press  over  the  pcjssibil-  °. 

ity  of  war  starting  in  Berlin?  The  smoke- 
screen  is  too  thin.  Could  it  be  that  the  p] 

Russians  protest  too  loudly  about  war-  \v 

mongering?  Their  aggression  in  Berlin  ti 

would  indicate  that  their  actions  belie  ^ 

their  words. 
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12  years,  has  been  appointed  to  has  joined  the  Eastern  Sales 
succeed  Ellis.  staff  of  Liberty  in  New  York. 

Harold  Augustin  Calahan 
has  re.s^ned ^s  promotion  direc-  . 

-  —  agency,  as  account  executive.  He 

Chattanooga  (Tenn. )  News-Free  joined  the  Mirror  in  February, 

Press,  it  is  announced  by  Roy  1946.  BO  jif  ' 

McDonald,  president.  He  has  jo£  Evans,  display  advertising 

been  acting  editor  since  the  salesman  of  the  Unn  rnonn  rP^3mM 
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mention 


Burson 


Potter 


Walter  C.  Burson,  affiliated 
for  several  years  with  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pa.  newspapers,  has  be¬ 
come  credit  manager  of  Valley 
Times,  North  Hollywood.  He  had 
returned  from  army  service  to 
his  duties  as  credit  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  in 
January,  1946.  He  replaces 
Emery  Potter,  who  becomes  of¬ 
fice  manager  for  the  Valley 
Times.  This  post  has  been  va¬ 
cant  three  years. 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Standardization  of  Market  Data, 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association.  (See  E.  &  P.  June 
19,  p.  14). 

Morris  Goodman,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Sunday  Scran- 
tonian  in  Scranton.  Pa.  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Scranton. 

Donald  J.  Walsh,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Sun  and  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  two 
trustees  to  take  over  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  Majestic  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Corp.  pending  reorganiza¬ 
tion.  Walsh  has  been  serving 
as  campaign  manager  for  Paul 
H.  Douglas.  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  U.  S.  Senator. 

Frederick  C.  Egloff,  formerly 
associated  with  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Buffalo 

(Continued  on  Next  Page) 


Puckette 


Charles  McD.  Puckette,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Associated 
Alumni  of  the  University  of  the 
South.  Sewanee,  Tenn.  Puckette 
received  his  BA  degree  from  the 
university  in  1907  and  his  MA 
in  1908. 

June  Norwood,  publisher  of 
Lowndes  County  (Ga. )  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Georgia  Press  Association. 

Solon  G.  Vlasto  of  New 
York,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Atlantis,  Greco-American 
daily,  has  received  the  Medal  of 
Honor  of  the  Union  of  War  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Macedonia  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  efforts  in  cementing 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States 
and  Greece  and  for  his  assis¬ 
tance  to  Greek  war  veterans  im¬ 
migrating  to  the  United  States. 

J.  Roy  Parker,  publisher  of 
Ahoskie  (N.  C. )  Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Parker  recently  had  a  re¬ 
ception  at  their  home  in  obser 
vance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  . 

George  C.  Biggars,  president 
of  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Journal,  has 


Waters 


One  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  and  pro¬ 
vocative  women  in 
America,  she  holds  the 
devoted  interest  of 
millions  with  her  can¬ 
did,  lively,  informal 
comments  on  events 
vital  ta  every  Ameri¬ 
can  today. 


For  sweeter  circulation,  try 


Agree  with  her  or 
not,  you'll  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  her  sin¬ 
cere,  humane  approach 
to  new  and  controver¬ 
sial  subjects  in  this 
vital  peacetime  elec¬ 
tion  year. 


Build  youthful  circulation  — 
the  kind  that  sticks  —  with 
“Candy!”  This  original  modem 
’teen-age  strip  sets  the  fad  and 
fashion  pace  for  ’teen-agers 
across  the  nation!  Voted  “best 
read  by  ’teen-agers”  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  local  surveys,  “Candy” 
is  popular  with  adults  as  well. 
Put  “Candy”  to  work  for  you  — 
in  4  or  5  cols,  daily! 


FRED  R.  ELLIS, 


.  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor  (Mich.)  News  since  1927,. 
has  been  appointed  to  the  sim- 1 
ilar  position  on  Grand  Rapids 
Press.  Ellis,  who  has  served  as 
director,  treasurer  and  second 
vicepresident  of  the  Association 
of  Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers,  will  take  his 
new  position  on  July  19.  He  re  | 
places  Howard  G.  McMillen,! 
who  has  been  appointed  adver-| 
tising  manager  of  the  Press,! 
succeeding  Herbert  S.  Conlon, 
who  has  retired  after  35  years. 
Leo  T.  Zahn.  with  the  News  for 


^  ^  SUN-TIMES 

^FOR  PROOFS! 


2M  W.  WACKCA  OA 


HARRY  B.  BAKER  clncrai.  maaiagcr 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


"You  do  our  real  estate.  Miss  Harwood;  how  about  covering  a 
burning  building  on  East  Pine?" 


Personal 
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( N.  Y.  >  Courier-Express,  has 
been  appointed  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  acoustical  products  for 
the  National  Gypsum  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo. 

Clifford  Forbes,  formerly  on 
the  New  York  Sun  advertising 
staff,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
Liquor  Store  and  Dispenser. 

Andrew  Hertel,  promotion 
manager  of  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  has  moved  up  to  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  governors, 
Milwaukee  Advertising  Club, 
and  CouRTLAND  CoNLEE,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  Milwaukee 
Journal,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president. 

Richard  Mottweiler,  formerly 
advertising  manager  of  James 
K.  Wilson  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  re¬ 
tail  clothiers,  has  joined  the 
Dallas  Morning  News. 

Roy  W.  Walholm,  formerly 
financial  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  old  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald  &  Examiner  in  New  York, 
has  been  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  Evanston,  Ill.,  Hos¬ 
pital. 
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In  The  Editorial  Room 

JOHN  NELSON,  Jr.  has  been 

promoted  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Bradford  (Pa.)  Era.  He 
has  served  as  sports  editor 
for  many  years.  Other  changes 
announced  by  Joseph  M. 
Cleary,  executive  editor,  include 
appointment  of  Fred  Totten, 
former  telegraph  editor,  as  news 
editor,  and  of  Joseph  Guido,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor,  as  sports  editor. 

Barbara  Duchaine.  daughter 
of  William  J.  Duchaine.  editor 
of  the  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  joined  the  Press  news 
staff  for  the  summer.  She  will 
enter  Antioch  college  at  Yellow- 
Springs.  O..  in  the  fall  as  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  cooperative  journal¬ 
ism  course. 

Thomas  F.  Murphy,  associate 
editor  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  cf  the  Lackawanna  County 
Historical  Society. 

Ford  Eastman,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  has  joined  the 
ni  g  h  t  -  s  i  d  e  staff  of  Duluth 
(Minn.)  News-Tribune  and  Her¬ 
ald  as  reporter.  He  comes  from 
Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News 
Palladium  where  he  was  a 
writer  since  1941.  Robert  Ger¬ 
ber,  who  covered  the  courthouse 
beat  for  the  Herald,  has  moved 
over  to  the  sports  desk.  Ross 
Miller,  formerly  a  night-side 
News-Tribune  reporter,  has 
taken  over  Gerber’s  run.  Robert 
McBride,  whose  spot  was  taken 
over  by  Gerber  on  sports,  re¬ 
signed  to  accept  private  employ¬ 
ment  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Harold  Scarlett,  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  and  Harold  John¬ 
son,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  both 
graduates  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  have  joined  the 
United  Press  bureau  at  Dallas, 
Tex.  Paul  Rosenfield  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Dallas  bu¬ 
reau  to  Houston,  replacing  John 
Hartzell.  who  resigned  at  Hous¬ 
ton  to  join  Max  Jacobs  Public 
Relations.  Robert  Zimmer- 
MANN  has  been  transferred  from 
U.P.  Fort  Worth  bureau  to  Santa 
Fe,  N.  M. 

Paul  Neumann  Jr.,  formerly 
copyreader  for  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Herald-American  and 
sports  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Sun,  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun. 

Russ  Daley  has  resigned  his 
news  post  on  the  Americus 
( Ga. )  Times-Recorder  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  Atlanta  head¬ 
quarters  of  United  Press.  Jack 
Gilchrist,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Americus  (Ga.)  Tri- 
Count]/  News  and  more  recently 
with  the  Cairo  (Ga.)  Messenger, 
will  succeed  Daley  on  the  Times- 
Recorder. 

Bernice  Morgan,  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Alamos  (N.  Y.) 
Times,  is  vacationing  in  Roches¬ 
ter.  N.  Y.,  where  she  formerly 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Democrat 
&  Chronicle. 

Harry  Burkhalter,  former 
slot  man.  has  been  named  news 
editor  of  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light,  succeeding  Ted  Welty, 
who  has  joined  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post.  A  previous  item 
(E.  &  P.,  June  19,  page  57) 


which  had  Burkhalter  moving 
to  Houston  was  erroneous. 

Vance  Griffith,  former  city 
editor  of  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
E.vpress,  is  now  doing  special 
work  on  the  staff  of  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor — not  “social”  work,  as 
it  appeared  in  E.  &  P.,  June  19, 
page  40. 

Willis  L.  Greene  has  not  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  Birmingham 
(  Ala.)  News,  as  reported  recent¬ 
ly  in  these  columns.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  erroneous,  and  E.  & 
P.  regrets  its  publication. 

Charles  B.  Menold,  news  edi¬ 
tor  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Republican,  was  honored 
by  associates  in  observance  of 
his  50th  anniversary  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Tribune  newspapers.  Robert  S. 
Bates,  editor  of  the  Tribune 
newspapers,  presided  at  the  din¬ 
ner  during  which  a  gift  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Menold. 

W.  W.  Edgar,  until  recently  a 
member  of  the  sports  staff  of 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Bowling  Proprietors  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
St.  Clair. 

J.  L.  “Roy”  Rosenberg,  editor, 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union,  has 
been  elected  to  honorary  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  International 
Mark  Twain  Society.  Twain 
was  once  a  Union  columnist. 

John  M.  Wright,  former  Val¬ 
ley  editor,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  Russell  A.  Quisen- 
berry,  publisher.  North  Holly¬ 
wood  ( Calif. )  San  Fernando 
Valley  Times. 

Helen  Gregory,  who  was 
graduated  in  journalism  this 
June  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  is  now  on  the  society  de¬ 
partment  desk  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News.  She  is  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  V.  Gregory,  city 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot. 

Wayne  Jordan,  professor  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
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Maine,  will  go  to  Germany  to 
serve  for  90  days  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Office  of  Military  Govern¬ 
ment  for  Germany  (US)  on 
problems  connected  with  the 
German  press.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer. 

Barron  Mills  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  Graham  (N.  C.) 
Alamance  News  to  accept  a  po¬ 
sition  with  the  United  Press  in 
Atlanta.  Ga.  Mills  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  where  he  edited  the  Daily 
Tar  Heel.  He  will  be  replaced 
by  George  Webb  of  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  a  recent  graduate. 

Jack  Deck,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier -Journal  copy  reader, 
and  Larry  Boeck,  sports  writer, 
paced  the  floor  together  recently 
awaiting  two  new  arrivals.  Mrs. 
Deck  gave  birth  to  a  girl  16  min¬ 
utes  before  Mrs.  Boeck  gave 
birth  to  a  boy.  Mrs.  Boeck  is  the 
former  Mary  Phyllis  Riedley, 
an  ex-reporter  for  the  Courier- 
Journal. 

Walter  Locke,  editor  of  Day- 
ton  (O. )  News,  has  been  given 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  humane  letters  by  Antioch 
College.  The  degree  recognizes 
Locke’s  46  years  of  editorial 
writing,  first  for  the  Lincoln 
(Nebr.)  State  Journal  and  since 
1926  for  the  Dayton  News. 

Bud  Deters,  of  the  Kentucky 
side,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Cincinnati  (O. )  Times- 
Star  Editorial  Employes’  Assn. 

Ed  Souder,  Jr.,  former  war 
correspondent  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Telegraph,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  KTRH  in  Houston 
to  return  to  China  as  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  the  Civil  Air 
Transport  Co.  headed  by  Gen. 
Claire  Chennault. 

Escar  Thompson,  AP  corres- 
spondent  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.. 
had  the  world’s  best  Father’s 
Day  gift — Mrs.  Thompson  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  son. 
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Why  water  gets  better  all  the  time 


Most  people  take  purified  water  for  granted  tt)day.  But 
water  now  gets  other  scientific  “treatments"  as  well ...  to 
do  highly  specialized  jobs. 

New  chemicals,  for  example,  make  hard  water  soft .  . . 
for  a  quicker,  cleaner  job  of  washing  and  laundering.  And. 
important  to  industry,  are  other  chemicals  that  war  on  cor¬ 
rosion  . . .  and  lower  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

There  is  wetter-tvater,  too  .  .  .  water  chemically  treated 
so  that  it  penetrates  more  quickly,  spreads  more  evenly.  It 
helps  do  a  better  dyeing  job  on  the  clothes  we  wear.  In 
fire-fighting,  wetter-tvater  soaks  in  faster,  quenches  stub¬ 
born  blazes  swiftly  .  .  .  and  cuts  fire  and  water  damage. 

To  get  the  full  benefits  of  water,  we  need  today’s  engi¬ 
neering  advances  and  better  materials.  New  plastics  now 
used  in  our  tough,  long-lasting,  lightweight  garden  hose. 
Also,  improved  alloy  steels  in  today's  pumps,  pipelines, 


tanks  .  .  .  that  bring  water  from  reservoir  to  your  home  or 
factory,  where  it's  always  on  tap. 

The  people  of  Union  Carbide  produce  these  and  many- 
other  materials  essential  to  the  handling  and  treatment  of 
water.  They  also  produce  hundreds  of  other  materials  for 
the  use  of  science  and  industry,  thus  helping  maintain 
American  leadership  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  mankind. 

FRfEt  )  ou  are  invited  to  send  for  the  neu'  Ulus- 
trated  booklet,**  l^rwiucts  and  Processes,**  u  hick 
shous  hotc  science  and  industry  use  L  CC*s 
Alloys,  Chemicals,  Carbons,  Cases  and  Plastics, 


Union  Carbide 


AJ)rD  CAJIBOJV  COBBOBATIOir 

Qpg 


JO  EAST  42ND  STREET 


NEW  YORK  IT.  N.  Y. 


. .  .  _  Products  of  Division*  and  Units  include - - - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakeitfe,  Krene,  Vinyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Eveready  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  Acheson  Electrodes 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electroiiet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals 


Quip  Quoted 
Editor  Is  Read 
For  Fillers 

By  Forrest  V.  Williams 

Concrete,  Wash.— The  weekly 
newspaper  of  this  small  moun¬ 
tain  town  is  achieving  a  renown 
and  prestige  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size. 

The  reason  is  the  talent  of  its 
editor  for  striking  off  sharp, 
pungent,  brittle  little  space- 
fillers  that  are  so  good  they 
sometimes  find  their  way  across 
the  continent. 

When  Editor  Charles  M. 
Dwelley  of  the  Concrete  Herald 
finds  a  gap  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  his  columns,  he  sits  down  at 
his  typesetting  machine  and 
taps  out  something  like  this: 

“Russia's  biggest  concern 
about  the  atom  bomb  is  whether 
it  is  to  be  released  TO  them 
or  ON  them." 

Or  this: 

“Sending  money  to  Europe  is 
like  buying  liquor  for  the  town 
drunk.  Lord  knows  they  need 
it.  but  they  won’t  ever  be 
worth  a  thing  until  they  learn 
how  to  get  along  without  it.” 

Or  this: 

“That  idea  of  a  7Vfe-cent  coin 
is  absurd.  We're  having  trouble 
enough  already  with  53cent 
dollars.” 

He  always  composes  at  the 
type  machine  instead  of  the 
typewriter,  putting  his  thoughts 
directly  into  metal.  Sometimes 
these  thoughts  of  his  infuriate 


his  whole  readership.  But  he 
does  keep  them  interested,  and 
anxious  to  see  what  comes  out 
next. 

Widely  Quoted  Editor 

Since  he  began  operating  the 
Herald  in  1929,  Dwelley  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  most  widely- 
quoted  editors  in  this  state.  He 
prints  620  copies  each  week  in 
a  community  which  numbers 
only  about  830  persons.  Even 
allowing  for  circulation  through¬ 
out  the  upper  Skagit  Valley, 
that’s  still  a  tremendous  cir¬ 
culation  ratio.  The  first  thing 
his  readers  usually  scan  is  Page 
2,  to  see  how  he's  plugged  the 
holes.  They're  apt  to  find  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 

"Our  column  is  again  crowd¬ 
ed  almost  off  the  page  by  cap¬ 
italistic  advertising,  strangling 
the  voice  of  militant  proletar¬ 
ian  leadership.  Gad,  what  an 
opportunity  we'd  have  as  a 
Communist!  As  it  is,  bless 
every  paid  column  inch!” 

Or  this: 

"Ah,  happy  childhood,  when 
we  believed  that  Santa  Claus 
lived  at  the  North  Pole  instead 
of  in  Washington,  D.  C.I” 

Or  this: 

“An  army  is  like  a  baseball 
team.  No  nation  ever  gets  a 
good  one  without  the  urge  to 
see  it  in  action.” 

Dwelley,  now  40,  has  operated 
the  Herald  continuously  except 
for  1945-6  when  he  was  in  the 
service  and  his  wife  ran  the 
paper  and  the  job  shop.  She 
still  writes  a  first-page  column, 
and  it's  excellent,  too.  Some¬ 
times  it,  too.  may  be  followed 


Charles  M.  Dwelley 

by  one  of  her  husband's  nug¬ 
gets,  like  this: 

“Isn’t  it  odd  how  all  REALLY 
INTELLIGENT  people  invari¬ 
ably  aKree  with  you?” 

Or  this: 

“Aged  man  is  found  dead 
from  starvation  with  $27,000 
sewn  in  his  coat  lining.  Darn 
shame.  He  could  have  bought 
a  whole  armload  of  groceries 
tor  that.” 

What  John  L.  Needs 

Dwelley's  biggest  commercial 
customer  is  the  cement-making 
company  whose  operations 
maintain  this  town.  His  com¬ 
mercial  work  doesn’t  leave  him 
much  time  to  scout  for  news. 
So.  when  lockup  time  comes 
and  he  finds  little  gaps  here  and 
there  in  his  paper  to  be  filled, 
he  sits  down  at  his  machine  and 
lets  his  thoughts  wander  down 
into  the  keyboard.  They  come 
out  like  this: 

"What  John  L.  Lewis  needs 


is  about  two  years  as  a  buck  I 
private.”  f 

Or  this:  f 

“The  only  thing  shorter  than 
the  memory  of  the  public  is  the 
memory  of  a  public  official.” 

Or  this: 

“Scientists  have  discovered  a 
method  of  manufacturinK'  gold 
from  other  minerals.  But  they 
report  that  the  finished  product 
wastes  away  quickly.  They're 
telling  us.” 

■ 

British  Editor  Phones 
New  York  Weekly  ' 

When  H.  R.  Pratt  Boorman, 
editor  of  the  Maidstone  (Kent, 
Eng.)  Messenger,  transatlantic  ' 
telephoned  Arnold  Rattray,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  East  Hampton  (N.  Y.) 
Star,  it  was  to  felicitate  the  Am¬ 
erican’s  town  on  its  300th  an¬ 
niversary,  which  began  life  with 
the  name  of  Maidstone,  too. 

British  Editor  Boorman  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  that  East 
Hampton’s  June  26  tercentenary 
would  feature  old  Anglo-Saxon 
homes,  and  a  church  that  is 
three  centuries  old.  Five  hun¬ 
dred  people,  members  of  old 
families,  will  take  part  in  a 
parade  and  pageant.  Editor  Rat¬ 
tray  was  proud  of  the  town’s 
program  and  of  the  fact  that  it 
had  sent  gifts  to  mother-city 
I^idstone. 

Eventually  the  editors,  nei¬ 
ther  of  whom  spoke  over  cable 
lines  before,  got  around  to  talk¬ 
ing  shop.  The  Briton  said  the 
newsprint  situation  was  tough, 
and  the  American  admitted  he 
was  quite  lucky. 
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to  the  high  cost 
of  living,  too! 


WwHEN  the  cost  of  living  goes  up,  it  carries 
everything  along  with  it.  That’s  not  good  for 
people  who  buy  things — or  for  those  who  sell, 
either.  For,  when  prices  are  high,  fewer  can  buy. 

In  our  own  business  we’re  doing  everything 
we  can  to  keep  prices  down  and  quality  up. 
The  ablest  men  from  all  our  companies  meet 
once  each  month  to  work  out  ways  to  increase 
efficiency  and  improve  products.  Their  aim  is 
top  quality  at  lowest  possible  price. 

Here  are  some  figures  which  show  how  milk 
prices  compare  with  food  prices,  from  1939  to 
1948: 

Increase  in  cost  of  food . 1 16% 

Increase  in  cost  of  fluid  milk . 78% 

Notice  that  milk  has  not  increased  nearly  so 
much  as  the  average  of  other  foods.  Our  profit 
from  all  of  our  milk  divisions  averaged  less  than 
H  cent  per  quart  of  milk  sold  in  1947 — far  less 
than  the  public  thinks  business  makes — and 
much  less  than  the  average  profit  in  the  food 
industry. 

In  any  food  budget,  milk — nature’s  most 
nearly  perfect  food — gives  you  more  for  your 
money  than  anything  else  you  can  buy.  We 
see  to  it  that  milk,  and  cheese,  butter,  ice  cream 
and  other  products  made  from  milk,  are  fine 
and  pure.  And  we  make  them  available  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  to  the  largest 
number  of  people. 


An  imp>artial  national  survey  shows  that 
most  Americans  consider  10^-15%  on  sales 
a  fair  profit  for  business.  Compared  to  this, 
the  average  profit  in  the  food  industry  is  less 
than  5%.  And  National  Dairy’s  profit  in  its 
milk  divisions  in  1947  was  less  than  2%. 


NATIONAL  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Television  vs.  Stills? 
It’s  a  Foto-Finish 

By  Jcones  L  Ceilings 


PASS  the  lemonade,  boys,  (tem¬ 
perature  90),  and  we'll  discuss 
television  versus  still  photog¬ 
raphy. 

A  spectator  from  this  office 
dropp^  in  at  New  York's  two 
picture  newspapers,  the  Daily 
Newt  and  the  Daily  Mirror,  and 
said,  how  about  it,  is  television 
putting  still  men  on  the  spot? 

No  Alibis 

Bill  White,  picture  editor  for 
the  News,  replied: 

“I  would  say  that  television  is 
putting  black  and  white  men  on 
their  toes.  For  instance,  the 
photographer  can't  alibi  that 
something  didn't  happen  when 
television  shows  it  did. 

“But,  all  in  all.  I'm  for  the 
cameraman  and  don’t  believe  he 
should  be  held  to  too  strict  an 
accountability  if  he  misses  a 
shot.  After  all,  the  men  here 
who  cover,  say,  a  ball  game  are 
good  and  experienced  men. 

“They  know  what  to  watch 
out  for  in  the  way  of  plays,  and 
why  hold  them  to  blame  if,  in 
anticipating  a  shot  at  third  base, 
they  miss  another  one  at  the 
plate? 

“The  editor — and  I  speak  now 
of  all  editors — can’t  reasonably 
expect  his  men  to  get  all  the 
pictures. 

“You  might  add,  however,  that 
television  serves  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  check  on  the  ability  of 
the  photographers.” 

Five  to  One 

Bob  Seelig,  assistant  studio 
manager  of  the  News,  spoke  for 
the  photographer.  He's  well 
qualified — for  some  20  years  he 
worked  a  Bertha  around  the  cir¬ 
cuit. 

“Don’t  forget,”  he  said,  “tele¬ 
vision  has  four  or  five  cameras 
trained  on  the  event.  In  base¬ 
ball  or  any  sports  event,  you 
have  one  camera  and  it's  awk¬ 
ward  and  you  have  to  shift  it 
around. 

“And  you,  the  still  man,  that 
is,  can  make  only  one  shot  on 
one  play.  Television  gets  the 
whole  play  in  range. 

“Suppose  you  have  a  slide  at 
the  plate.  The  photographer 
makes  his  picture.  Then,  unex¬ 
pectedly  and  after  the  shot  is 
taken,  the  runner  knocks  the 
catcher  over  on  the  back  side 
of  his  lap. 

“Well,  naturally,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  couldn’t  anticipate  that. 
He  had  to  shoot  at  the  usual 
time  or  lose  his  picture  alto¬ 
gether. 

“You  see  what  I  mean?  But, 
of  course,  television  get  the 
whole  thing. 

“How  can  you  compare  them? 
Television  can’t  miss.  Stills 
can.  But  the  photographer  isn’t 
at  fault  in  either  case.” 

Tom  Governale,  the  Mirror’s 
picture  editor,  agreed  pretty 
much  with  these  remarks. 

“I  s>'mpathize  with  the  prob¬ 


lems  of  the  still  men,”  he  said. 
“I  certainly  don't  want  to  be 
harsh  with  them. 

“Oh  sure,  I  listen  to  excuses, 
such  as  ‘I  had  to  focus’  or  T  was 
swinging  the  camera  at  the 
time,’  and  the  why-didn’t-you- 
get-that-picture  plaint  is  com¬ 
mon  among  us  picture  editors, 
but  we  don't  ask  the  impossible 
here. 

“We  depend  on  the  men  on 
the  assignment.  They  know 
what  is  going  on,  and  we  don’t, 
so  we  take  their  word,  I  mean 
pictures,  for  it.” 

Tony  Bernato,  Mirror  photog¬ 
rapher,  explains  it  this  way: 

“You  can’t  be  all  over  the 
place  with  your  camera,  as  tele¬ 
vision  can.  Besides,  you  don’t 
cover  events  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Take  baseball.  Our  little 
cousin  does  the  whole  show.  We 
specialize.  We  concentrate  strict¬ 
ly  on  action — double  plays  and 
slides  and  so  on.” 

The  Excua*  Deportment 

One  wit,  name  withheld,  had 
his  say  at  this  point. 

“Hell,”  he  said,  “if  some  editor 
asked  me  why  I  didn’t  have  a 
picture  that  he  saw  on  television 
while  he  was  sitting  in  some 
cool,  plush  office,  I’d  tell  him  I 
had  just  dropped  my  camera 
and  was  repairing  it  when  the 
picture  he  wanted  came  off. 

“That’s  just  a  sample.  There 
are  other  beauts  I  can  think  of.” 

Profile  of  a  President 

AND  speaking  of  wits,  we  have 

William  Vincent  Finn,  42  and 
redheaded  and  recently  elected 
president  of  the  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Assn,  of  New  York. 

Bill  has  a  peeve. 

Bill  doesn’t  like  people  who 
pose  for  a  group  shot,  then  add 
that  they  “hope  it  will  turn  out 
o.k.” 

“I’ve  always  had  a  terrific 
temptation,”  says  Bill,  “to  look 
them  in  the  eye  and  reply.  ‘The 
day  they  stop  turning  out,  five 
Finns  and  a  dog  are  going  to 
stop  eating.’  ” 

The  florid-faced,  quick-tongued 
Irishman,  who  works  nights  for 
the  New  York  Journal- American 
and  spends  week-ends  and  spare 
time  on  his  seven-acre  farm  in 
Connecticut,  likes  other  things, 
though. 

Especially  the  PPANY  post. 

This  is  the  third  time  he’s 
headed  the  prosperous,  200- 
member  group,  which,  inciden¬ 
tally,  was  used  as  a  model  by 
most  other  local  associations. 

“It’s  my  only  hobby,”  he  says. 

Bill  claims  the  association  is 
successful  because  it  has  many 
members  who  have  given  their 
time  and  talent — “and  because 
publishers  have  shown  an  inter¬ 
est  in  it  and  city  officials  have 
cooperated.”  Quotes,  his. 

Friends  agree  that  is  partly 
true,  but  insist  that  his  ability 


Bill  Finn 

to  make  people  like  him  and 
work  for  him  is  equally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  association’s 
growth. 

Bill  hasn’t  a  word  of  denial  or 
affirmation  on  that.  He’d  rather 
discuss  the  association  or  his 
J-A  job,  about  which  he  com¬ 
ments; 

“I  prefer  to  work  night.”  He 
laughed.  “You  only  meet  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  in  trouble  at  this 
time. 

“Seriously,  though,”  he  said, 
“I  think  the  record  will  show 
that  most  big  stories  break  then. 
There’s  more  freedom  of  action 
at  night,  too.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

THERE  was  a  good  reason  for 

Ted  Collins,  of  the  Ogden 
(Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  re¬ 
turning  late  from  an  assignment 
some  shots  of  fishermen.  He  got 
sports  editor,  asked  him  to  get 
them — and  trout  as  well.  After 
one  day  recently.  Al  Warden, 
finishing  his  assignment,  Ted 
coundn’t  resist  the  urge  to 
flick  his  wrists  a  bit  himself. 
He  left  the  scene  with  seven 
lusty  fish. 

Herb  Qualset,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus-Leader,  defeated 
the  incumbent  and  one  other 
candidate  for  a  position  on  the 
Sioux  Falls  board  of  education. 

New  officers  of  the  Miami 
Press  Photographers  Assn,  are 
Tony  Garnet,  president,  chief 
photographer,  Miami  .Herald; 
Stephen  Cresse,  vicepresident. 
Fort  Lauderdale  News;  Earle 
Shugars,  secretary.  Associated 
Press;  I^d  Frutkoff,  treasurer, 
Turfpix;  William  StapletoiJ, 
recording  secretary,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Ralph  Earle,  marshal, 
Earle  Movie  Productions. 

Bob  Hope,  Pepsodent’s  biggest 
smile,  recently  received  a  gold 
badge  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Cleveland  Newspaper  and 
Newsreel  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Joe  Dunn,  CNNPA 
president  and  Acme  bureau 
manager,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation. 

A  collection  of  200  glass  neg¬ 
atives  made  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  by  the  first  Richmond, 
Va.,  woman  to  become  a  news 
photographer  has  been  given  to 
the  Valentine  Museum  there  by 
members  of  her  family.  The 
photographer  was  Edyth  Carter 
Beveridge.  She  also  wrote  for 
the  local  papers  of  her  time. 
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60  U.  S.  Sports 
Writers  Cover 
Olympic  Gkxmes 

Chicago — Only  60  working 
press  spaces  were  allotted  to 
U.  S.  newspaper  sports  writers 
to  cover  the  Olympic  Games  to 
be  held  in  London,  July  29- 
August  14,  according  to  George 
Gardner  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Committee. 

Staff  coverage  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  by  30  U.  S.  newspapers 
and  news  magazines,  together 
with  the  three  major  wire  ser¬ 
vices.  The  U.  S.  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  established  a  committee 
of  nine  sports  editors  who  con¬ 
sidered  all  applications. 

Counted  against  the  quota  of 
60  were  the  London  and  Euro¬ 
pean  bureaus  of  U.  S.  publica¬ 
tions,  but  wire  services  were  ac¬ 
commodated  separately,  Gard¬ 
ner  explained.  The  Associated 
Press  will  have  a  staff  headed 
by  Ted  Smits,  general  AP  sports 
editor.  United  Press  will  send 
Leo  Peterson,  sports  editor,  and 
others,  while  International  News 
Service  will  send  Bob  Considine 
and  Davis  Walsh  to  work  with 
other  INS  staffers. 

Writara  Nomad 

Working  correspondents  from 
this  country  who  will  make  the 
Olympic  trip  are: 

Allison  Danzig,  New  York 
Times;  Jesse  Abramson  and  Red 
Smith,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  James  Powers,  New  York 
News,  Tom  Meany,  New  York 
Star;  Wilfried  Smith,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Mel  Larson,  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune; 
William  O’Shields,  Associated 
Negro  ^ess;  Earl  Eby,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin;  Paul  Zim¬ 
merman,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times;  Jack  dowser,  Cleveland 
(Pa.)  Press;  W.  Holden  (Mike) 
White,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Bill  Cunningham,  Boston 
( Mass. )  Herald,  United  Features 
and  others;  Jerry  Nason,  Boston 
Globe:  Gerry  Hern,  Boston  Post; 
Hy  Goldberg,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News;  Royal  Broug¬ 
ham,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer;  Earl  Ruby,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier -Journal;  Art  Ros¬ 
enbaum,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle;  Henry  W.  Clune, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat- 
Chronicle  and  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers;  Mack  Miller,  James  _E. 
Brown  and  Leslie  Conklin, 
Hearst  Newspapers,  New  York; 
and  Gene  Farmer,  Life  maga¬ 
zine. 

Harry  Grayson,  NEA  Service; 
John  Strohmeyer,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  others; 
Wendell  Smith,  Chicago  Herald- 
American  and  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Courier;  P.  Bernard  Young,  Jr., 
National  Negro  Press  Associa¬ 
tion;  and  Telford  Work,  Los  An¬ 
geles  News  Service. 

London  and  European  staffs 
will  be  utilized  by  New  York 
■Times;  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une;  New  York  Sun;  Newxweek 
and  Life  magazines;  McGraw- 
Hill  World  News;  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Chicago  Tribune;  Balti¬ 
more  Sunpapers;  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  and  Stars  and 
Stripes  (Germany). 
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A  lot  depends 

on  which  lens  they  look  through 


fAf 


Th  e  subject  of  industry’s^^^^^^^ 
profits  is  very  much  in  the 
public  eye  these  days. 

When  viewed  through  the  lens  of  hunch, 
these  profits  frequently  appear  greatly 
distorted. 

For  example,  a  recent  nation-wide  poll 
revealed  that  a  great  many  people  have 
a  hunch  industry’s  profits  average  as 
high  as  25  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of 
sales.  When  asked  what  they  thought 
would  be  a  fair  profit  for  business  to 
make,  most  of  these  same  people  said 
from  10  to  15  cents  out  of  each  dollar. 
But  when  viewed  through  the  clear  lens 
of  fact,  it  develops  that  industry  aver¬ 
ages  less  than  half  that  much  profit. 


ATIONAL 
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Here  are  the  figures  for  the  past  10-year 
period— computed  directly  from  sales 
and  profit  data  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce: 

Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943 . 

....3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944 . 

....3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945 . 

....3.3% 

1941 . 

. 6.2% 

1946 . 

....5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

1947(F»«/  9 

mos.)6.2% 

Furthermore,  about  half  the  profit  in¬ 
dustry  does  make  is  plowed  right  back 
into  business  to  help  pay  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  that  brings  more  goods, 
more  jobs,  and  greater  security  for  all. 


4AL  JF^SSOCfATION  OF  ITIANUF; 

(Jor  a  Better  Tomorrow  for  Everybody 


ANUFACTURERS 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Video  Ad  Standards 
Will  Be  High-Forbes 

By  James  L  Collings 


WILLIAM  E.  FORBES,  bless 

his  prolific  soul,  has  three 
charming  youngsters  —  two 
daughters  and  television. 

His  daughters,  7  and  3,  are 
where  all  good  little  daughters 
should  be  —  home.  The  other 
baby,  television  (still  teething), 
he  is  rearing  in  the  House  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  advertising's 
progressive  school  for  gifted 
children. 

A  Coddled  Ulcer 

The  lanky,  green-eyed  family 
man,  42,  loolu  like  a  teacher 
waiting  for  a  raise  and  he  has 
the  mannerisms,  oh  slightly,  of 
an  ulcer  about  to  be  coddled. 

Bill  Forbes  is  supervisor  of 
television  operations  over  at  the 
House.  He  comes  stylishly  and 
academically  equipped  with  40 
associates,  each  a  Ph.D.  in  his 
own  right. 

“Mr.  Forbes,”  a  jury  of  one 
cross-examined  him  between  10 
and  10:30  on  a  recent  morning, 
“how  is  television  going  to  han¬ 
dle  commercials?  What  are  the 
problems?” 

The  question  rubbed  in  red 
pepper  on  a  sore  part  of  his 
tongue. 

He  bristled  briefly,  his  tight 
lips  became  tighter,  then  they 
opened  and  words,  eruptive 
words,  poured  majestically  from 
his  mouth  like  smoke  belched 
out  of  a  volcano. 

See  Volume  XXV 

Mr.  Forbes  was  disturbed,  oh 
not  so  slightly.  The  paternal 
side  of  his  maternal  instinct  was 
full  upright,  so  many  hairs 
on  a  scared  cat's  back.  (It  can 
happen,  you  know.  Havelock 
Ellis  has  explained  it  all  so 
beautifully.) 

“I  don't  like  that  word  ‘prob¬ 
lems.’  ”  he  said,  the  smoke  still 
curling  in  gentle  wisps  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  “It's 
too  negative.” 

“Sorry,  Mr.  Forbes.” 

“I  mean  to  say  that  I  think 
there  are  limitations  now,  but 
the  opportunities  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  television — why,  they 
open  a  new  vista.  Television  is 
going  to  have  an  impact  on  our 
homes  and  on  our  way  of  life 
that  is  fundamental.” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Forbes,  but — ” 

“I  feel  that  television  is  a 
great  new  dimension  in  the  arts, 
in  radio.  It’s  bringing  eyes  to 
radio.  It’s  a  great  merging.” 

“True.  Mr.  Forbes.  And  now 
what — ” 

“Wait.  Don’t  say  that  tele 
vision  is  just  adding  a  dimen¬ 
sion  to  radio.  It’s  doing  more 
than  that. 

“It’s  combining  the  theater, 
movies,  night  clubs,  classrooms 
and  sports.  It’s  taking  many 
phases  of  show  business  and 
really  blossoming  into  a  new 
type  of  entertainment,  of  edu¬ 


cation.  of  communications,  of 
advertising  all  its  own. 

’Yes,  Bui — ' 

“It’s  developing  into  a  new 
entity.  It’s — ” 

“That’s  certainly  right,  Mr. 
Forbes,  but — ” 

‘Well?” 

“Commercials,”  said  the  guest 
to  the  host.  “Can’t  we  just  stick 
to  commercials?  The  difference 
between  radio’s  and  television’s, 
I  mean." 

The  guest  gazed  around  the 
room,  trying  desperately  to  pick 
up  a  loose  idea  looking  for  a 
head  to  belong  to. 

He  picked  it  up.  On  the  wall. 
A  cartoon  by  Richter. 

“See  that  cartoon.  Mr.  Forbes? 
( Slight  pause  for  a  chuckle. ) 
Thats  what  I  want.  Examples 
of  the  problems — oops,  sorry,  I 
mean  the  differences  in  the  tech 
niques  of  commercials.” 

Mr.  Forbes  studied  it  closely. 

The  cartoon  showed  several 
guys.  One  of  them  was  scrub¬ 
bing  a  shirt,  and  the  caption 
read: 

“The  agency  is  very  pleased 
with  your  soap  commercials. 
Now  they  want  you  to  wash 
clothes  with  it  on  television.” 

He  chuckled  too. 

Mental  Vest  Unbuttoned 

He  crossed  legs.  He  unbut¬ 
toned  his  mental  vest.  He  be¬ 
gan  talking. 

“We  can't  at  this  date  be  sure 
what  a  good  television  commer¬ 
cial  is.  We  haven't  done  enough 
research  to  know. 

“But,  in  putting  motion  into 
sight  advertising  and  adding 
sight  to  the  oral  or  audio  ap 
proach  of  radio,  we  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  must  consider  several 
things. 

“We,  A.  must  think  of  the 
technical  and  physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  television;  B.  we  must 
adapt  picturization  to  the  size 
of  the  screen  of  the  set  in  the 
average  home;  C,  we  must  de¬ 
mand  high  perfection  and  pro 
fessionalism  in  the  ads. 

“By  the  professional  touch.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  people 
in  the  ads.  the  settings,  the 
costuming  and  the  actual  dis¬ 
play  of  the  products. 

“It  all  boils  to  this:  Tele¬ 
vision  gives  sight,  sound  and 
motion  to  advertising.  And  in 
the  case  of  the  live  commercial, 
there  is  an  immediacy  that's 
unique.” 

The  Parlor  Approach 

He  said  sound  effects  will  be 
the  same  as  those  now  employed 
by  radio  and  the  time  maxi- 
mums  for  commercials  will  be 
roughly  identical. 

“In  television,”  he  continued, 
“I  think  we're  going  to  get 
much  closer  to  the  actual  sell¬ 
ing  process.  We  can  demon¬ 


William  E.  Forbes 


strate  the  product  for  you  right 
in  your  livingroom. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  heard 
the  other  day  about  some  guy 
who  ordered  a  fleet  of  trucks 
because  he  saw  one  of  them 
demonstrated  on  television. 

“Because  of  the  impact  of  this 
medium,  it's  my  feeling  that  the 
standards  of  advertising  in  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  extremely  high. 
That's  saying,  in  other  words, 
that  the  commercials  will  be  in 
good  taste,  informative  and  in¬ 
telligently  wrapped  up. 

“But  that  problems  business — 
don't  say  that.  It’s  negative. 
I  can’t  think  of  any  big.  over 
whelming  problem. 

“Television  is  good  now.  On 
the  basis  of  future  standards, 
who  knows  how  today's  tele¬ 
vision  will  seem?'’ 

He  shook  his  head.  “But  no 
problems.” 

Right.  Mr.  Forbes.  No  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  next  time  we  drop  in  at 
the  House  of  Young  &  Rubicam, 
well  chat  about  your  home¬ 
town  of  Anoka  (in  Nebraska; 
pop. — 92),  or  about  how  you 
say  you  “must  review,  see,  chal 
lenge  and  listen  to  programs 
around  the  clock”  to  keep 
abreast  of  your  job. 

Or  we  can  yarn  away  time 
covering  the  early-day  experi¬ 
ences  you  had  in  radio  after 
you  left  U.C.L.A.,  and  how  you 
used  to  make  crystal  sets  and 
sell  them  for  $10  apiece,  and 
your  newspaper  job  and  your 
agency  positions  .  .  .  anything 
but  problems. 

■ 

Outdoors  Writers 
Go  Fishing  In  Gulf 

Houston,  Tex.  —  Eastern  and 
Midwestern  outdoors  writers 
were  guests  of  the  Houston  Press 
and  its  roving  columnist,  Andy 
Anderson,  for  a  vacation  and 
fishing  tour  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
recently. 

In  the  party  were  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Julius  Krug;  Don 
Short,  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can;  John  Mock.  Pittsburgh 
( Pa. )  Press;  Dave  Roberts,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O. )  Enquirer;  Dave  Ves¬ 
tal,  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Commer¬ 
cial-Appeal;  Don  GillLs,  Detroit 
( Mich. )  Free  Press;  Ed  Hienke, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times;  Ries 
Tuttle,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Tribune;  George  Robey,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (O. )  Citizen. 
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Mortician  Ads 
Need  Not  Be 
Dead  Looking 

Chicago  —  Stronger  headings 
and  more  informative  copy  an¬ 
gles  are  essential  to  enable  more 
mortician  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ers  to  get  the  most  out  of  their 
advertising  dollar.  National  Re 
search  Bureau,  Inc.,  reports  af¬ 
ter  studying  more  than  2,000 
mortician  ads. 

“The  analysis  showed  approx¬ 
imately  61.6%  of  the  ads  of  gen¬ 
eral  nature,”  reported  National 
Research  Bureau,  “and,  sorry  to 
say,  of  solemn,  serious  and  re¬ 
ligious  nature,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  percentage  were  doing 
a  selling  job  by  using  informa¬ 
tive  ads  telling  people  what  they 
want  to  know  to  intelligently  se¬ 
lect  their  mortician.” 

27  Copy  Ideas 

Twenty -seven  major  copy 
ideas  and  angles  featured  in  the 
morticians’  advertising  study 
included  ambulance  service,  an¬ 
niversary,  area  served,  border 
and  layout,  chapel  service,  cre¬ 
mation.  floral  service,  funeral 
procession,  general,  gold  star 
family  service,  hours,  institu¬ 
tional.  large  selection,  location, 
modernization,  music,  parking, 
personnel,  photo  of  owner,  pre¬ 
arrangement,  price,  privacy, 
public  relations,  radio  “service” 
announcement,  and  terms. 

General  recommendations 
were  that  more  morticians 
could  strengthen  their  advertis¬ 
ing  by  using  stronger  headings 
and  more  informative  copy.  In 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  that  because  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  years  span  between  the 
average  need  for  a  mortician’s 
service,  consumers  require  more 
information  to  keep  them  up-to- 
date. 

“While  two  morticians  may 
render  the  same  identical  ser¬ 
vice.”  says  the  report,  “the  one 
who  advertises  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  service  angles  will  get  the 
most  out  of  his  advertising  dol¬ 
lar. 

“We  have  often  been  asked  if 
the  use  of  the  owner’s  photos  in 
the  ads.  cheapens  or  weakens 
the  ad.  Our  file  of  case  histories 
prove  this  type  of  advertising  is 
good,  because,  when  people  are 
in  trouble  they  prefer  to  turn  to 
someone  they  know — or  feel 
that  they  know,  and  consistent 
repetition  of  a  mortician’s  photo 
makes  him  an  important  well 
known  citizen  of  the  commun¬ 
ity. 

“Another  popular  question — 
is  it  dignified  to  list  prices?  Our 
studies  bring  out  the  fact  that 
people  are  ‘price  range’  minded, 
and  they  want  to  know  what 
they  are  getting  into  before  they 
go  too  far.  Price  range  advertis¬ 
ing  is  informative,  helpful  and 
good  when  properly  handled.” 


Victory  Over  Parliament 

Ottawa — Members  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  press  gallery  here 
trounced  a  softball  team  made 
up  of  members  of  parliament 
by  a  score  of  19-17  on  the  deep 
green  center  lawn  in  front  of 
the  Parliament  Buildings. 
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They’re  all  Freedom  Trains 


Three  miles  of  new  streamlined  coaches,  din¬ 
ing  and  club  cars  are  here  .  .  .  and  more 
miles  of  new  all-room  sleeping  cars  are  on 
the  way.  Over  23,000  new  freight  cars  are 
rolling  .  .  .  with  thousands  more  to  come. 
And  there’ll  be  the  world’s  largest  force  of 
new  Diesel  locomotives  to  pull  them. 

Today,  along  11,000  miles  of  steel  arteries, 
the  NEW  in  New  York  Central  is  quicken¬ 
ing  the  pulse  of  the  nation’s  industrial  heart. 
New  trains  .  .  .  efficient  trains  .  .  .  freedom 
trains,  strengthening  all  America  to  protect 
peace  and  liberty  in  the  years  ahead. 


ONLY  one  train  carries  such  precious  cargo 
as  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  But  in  a  very  real  sense,  every  train 
is  a  freedom  train  .  .  .  each,  as  it  moves 
dependably  over  the  rails,  binds  closer  the 
economic  might  guarding  American  liberty 
in  a  troubled  world. 

That  is  the  supreme  importance  of  the 
NEW  in  New  York  Central.  This  $290,000,- 
000  program  of  progress  is  reinforcing  one 
of  America’s  most  vital  rail  fleets  .  .  .  the 
Great  Steel  Fleet  that  links  East  and  West 
along  the  Water  Level  Route. 


The  Water  Level  Route 
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CIRCULATION 


Sound  Promotion  Held 
Essential  Sales  Tool 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


HOW  MUCH  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  Is  justified  today  under 
present  operating  costs,  with 
publishers  seeking  greater  net 
revenue  from  circulation,  is  a 
question  that  recently  stirred 
the  ICMA  convention  at  St. 
Paul. 

ICMA  members  heard  Walter 
Rauck,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press, 
condemn  “wasteful  circulation 
practices”  designed  to  develop 
“lunatic-fringe”  circulation,  on 
one  hand,  with  Walter  Aronoff, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Times,  defend¬ 
ing  sensible  promotion  as  “the 
life  blood  of  circulation.”  (See 
E&P,  June  19,  p.  66.) 

Says  Promotion  Essential 

Mark  D.  Bohen,  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Times  Union,  recently  told 
New  Y  irk  circulators  that  “good 
selling  builds  good  will  and  bad 
selling  creates  bad  will.”  He  re¬ 
mind^  them  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  is  a  sales  and 
marketing  organization. 

“Whether  an  organization  is 
selling  newspapers  or  under¬ 
wear  or  Pepsi-Cola,”  he  said,  “I 
think  there  are  times  for  con¬ 
tests,  premiums,  special  offers — 
for  any  promotion  that  will 
make  volume  sales  at  reasonable 
cost,  without  harm  to  good 
will.” 

Bohen  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
paper  circulation  executives  are 
bound  by  more  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  in  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  than  is  the  marketer  of 
soap,  automobiles,  or  foods.  By 
keeping  within  compliance  of 
sensibly  established  ABC  rules 
and  following  experienced  sales 
promotion,  Bohen  could  see  no 
reason  why  newspapers  should 
not  benefit  from  the  use  of  all 
the  sales  tools  that  any  other 
manufacturer  uses. 

Builds  Good  WiU 

“We  have  an  even  better  rea¬ 
son,”  he  asserted,  “for  without 
broad  coverage  of  a  market  and 
without  the  lively,  lasting  read¬ 
er  interest  engendered  by  a 
good  newspaper,  where  could  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  possibly  find  a  medium 
to  match  the  always-ready  news¬ 
paper  in  so  many  places  at  all 
hours  of  the  day?” 

Bohen  presented  a  sound  case 
for  sensible  promotion,  stating 
that  premiums  and  contests  help 
to  get  action  from  “on-the-fence” 
prospects.  Such  promotion,  he 
said,  makes  possible  a  volume 
that  reduces  selling  costs  and 
(if  proper  selling  is  done,  the 
premium  carefully  selected,  or 
the  contest  simply  and  efficiently 
operated,  and  the  newspaper 
good )  creates  immense  good 
will. 

“I  cannot  understand  why  a 
newspaper  sales  department 
should  not  use  inducements 
whenever  the  circulation  man¬ 
ager  deems  it  necessary  or 
whenever  he  feels  they  should 
provide  greater  coverage  in 


their  entire  area  or  in  any  spe¬ 
cific  area,”  he  assured. 

“I  am  sure  we  would  all  agree 
that  the  manufacturer  of  a  good 
product  who  merely  placed  his 
merchandise  on  display  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way  and  did  not  let  people 
know  about  it  through  newspa¬ 
per  and  other  advertising  media, 
through  demonstrations,  through 
introductory  offers  (which 
might  include  premiums  or  con¬ 
tests,  would  wait  all  too  long 
for  the  general  acceptance  his 
product  might  deserve. 

“As  I  see  it,  all  good  newspa¬ 
pers  owe  it  to  their  communi¬ 
ties  and  owe  it  to  their  readers 
and  advertisers  to  maintain  the 
widest  possible  readership.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
should  reach  far  beyond  what 
is  the  effective  trade  area  with 
heavy  promotion  or  contests  or 
premiums.  But,  I  do  believe 
that  intense  coverage  should  be 
the  aim  within  an  area  that 
brings  business  to  the  merchants 
or  wholesalers  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  city.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
that  as  distance  of  readers  from 
the  city  of  publication  increases, 
the  less  frequent  their  visits,  but 
when  they  do  come  they  buy 
two  to  six  times  as  much  mer¬ 
chandise  per  trip  as  the  city  or 
nearby  reader. 

“I  would  say  again  the  pre¬ 
miums,  that  contests,  that  mag¬ 
azine  combinations  and  that 
reader  insurance  are  proved  and 
valuable  assistance  in  circula¬ 
tion  sales  promotion.  That  state¬ 
ment,  must  of  course,  be  quali¬ 
fied.  All  uses  of  such  programs 
must  be  strictly  supervised,  must 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  pre¬ 
sented,  must  avoid  bad  after 
effects  such  as  contests  with  the 
kind  of  ‘tiebreaker’  features 
that  require  solving  one,  two  or 
more  sets  of  puzzles  after  the 
contest  should  have  been  settled 
and  prizes  awarded.  A  little  in¬ 
genuity  in  preparation  can  al¬ 
ways  avoid  the  bad  tie-breaker 
and  the  feeling  of  bitterness  in 
contestants.” 

Getting  the  Vacationist 

BEST  way  to  secure  summer 

business  from  vacationists 
at  nearby  resorts  is  to  have  the 
newspaper  on  the  spot,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Hiram  H.  Strong,  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post-Star  and 
Times.  Mail  business  is  out,  he 
said.  Special  summer  routes, 
newsstands  and  hustlers  are  the 
solution. 

Strong  told  how  the  Post-Star 
and  Times  line  up  summer  cor¬ 
respondents  at  the  lake  resorts. 
These  correspondents  make  a 
point  of  getting  vacationists’ 
names  into  the  newspaper,  in 
addition  to  reporting  summer 
sports  activities.  Summer  visit¬ 
ors  also  buy  the  paper  to  know 
what  movies  are  showing,  he 
said. 

"At  one  small  lake  in  our 
vicinity  that  is  thickly  popu¬ 


lated,”  said  Strong,  “we  try  to 
get  a  boy  who  has  a  motor  boat 
to  deliver  a  route  via  boat  to 
the  docks  of  the  various  cot¬ 
tages.” 

Payne  Asks  for  Ideas 
FOLLOWING  up  his  appeal  for 
ideas  from  ICMA  members  on 
what  each  felt  is  necessary  to 
get  over  in  a  public  educational 
film  dealing  with  newspaper- 
boys,  C.  Robert  Payne,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  California  Newspa- 
p  e  r  b  o  y  Foundation,  urges  an 
immediate  response  to  his  re¬ 
quest  made  at  the  St.  Paul  con¬ 
vention.  (See  E&P  June  19, 
p  7.) 

Payne  pointed  out  that  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  a  central 
clearing  house  on  many  activi¬ 
ties  dealing  with  an  improved 
understanding  of  newspaperboy 
training.  He  asks  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  write  him  in  care 
of  the  Foundation,  Room  210, 
444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
11,  Calif. 

Memorial  Scholarship 
A  SCHOLARSHIP  fund  for  out¬ 
standing  carriers  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  Phoenix  ( Ariz. ) 
Gazette  in  memory  of  the  late 
C.  J.  Reason,  former  circulation 
manager  who  died  recently.  The 
fund  will  be  financed  by  outside 
contributions  as  well  as  funds 
from  the  Gazette  and  Arizona 
Republic,  according  to  Robert  C. 
Hall,  assistant  publisher.  First 
awards  will  be  made  this  fall. 

Vacation-Pak  Originator 
WE  find  that  Art  Daniels,  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  is  the 
originator  of  the  Vacation-Pak 
idea,  which  other  newspapers 
are  finding  to  be  a  “natural”  for 
holding  subscribers  going  on  va¬ 
cations.  The  Vacation-Pak  sim¬ 
ply  provides  for  a  big  envelope 
in  which  copies  of  the  paper  are 
held  during  the  subscribers’  ab¬ 
sence.  The  pak  is  given  to  the 
subscriber  upon  his  return  from 
vacation  and  the  carrier  profits 
from  having  kept  up  service 
during  the  interim  period. 

Carrier  Educational  Plan 
DURING  the  summer  months, 
the  Canton  (O.)  Repository  is 
conducting  a  special  educational 
program  for  its  800  carriers.  The 
program,  under  the  direction  of 
Smith  Witter,  circulation  man- 


Special  Service 
Given  Delegates 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Upper 
Midwest  delegates  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Convention  at  Philade.phia 
were  given  special  service  by 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une,  which  sent  George  Klein  to 
supervise  deliveries  and  sales  to 
delegates  and  visitors. 

Papers  were  sent  by  air,  the 
morning  Tribune  was  schedul^ 
to  arrive  at  5  a.m.,  EDST.,  on  the 
date  of  publication,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Star  was  scheduled  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  10:25  p.m.  Klein  distrib¬ 
uted  papers  without  charge  to 
delegates,  alternates  and  visitors 
from  the  Upper  Midwest.  Copies 
were  also  placed  on  sale  in  21 
hotels  and  wo  downown  news¬ 
stands. 


ager,  is  designed  to  ( 1 )  acquaint 
the  boys  with  the  product  they 
sell;  (2)  impress  them  with  the 
importance  of  th  e  i  r  business 
both  to  themselves  and  their 
customers;  (3)  allow  the  carrier 
and  his  district  advisor  to  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted. 

The  twice-a-week  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  tour  of  the  plant,  a 
swim  in  the  Y  pool,  an  educa¬ 
tional  slide  film  on  the  import¬ 
ance  of  delivery  and  collection. 
Each  class  is  attended  by  about 
35  carriers,  thus  keeping  the  in¬ 
struction  and  fun  on  a  compact 
basis. 

Tells  Value  of  Route 

A  GUEST  editorial  by  A.  G. 

Bostad,  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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ONC  WORD  and  TWO  Gnat 
Matropalltaa  Nawtpapara 
la  cavar  SAN  ANTONIO 
laad  Saulhwatl  Taaaa, 
iMaralag  aad  Cvaalag 
,^alljr  aad  Suaday/ 


Street  Sale 

CHANGE 

PRONS 


N.B.A.  offsrs  you  btHor 
kj  quality,  pricat  and  sarv- 
ica  on  carriar  baqs, 
^  aprons,  taqs,  collactlon 
I,.,  books,  bindars  and 

-  “  I  motor  routa  tubas.  Also 

-  promotion  ads  and  idaa 
^  sarvicas.  Gat  pricas. 

iNaBaA. 

NawsRapar  Says  at  AaMrIca,  lac.) 
»2  1.  Okla  SI..  ladlaaaMHi  4,  lad  | 
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An  amazing  new  electronic  device 
— custom-built  for  Pan  American 
World  Airways — puts  flight  crews 
through  “airborne”  emergencies 
while  they're  still  on  the  ground! 


The  Dehmel  Flight  Simulator  is  another  Pan  American  "first' 


Defore  a  Pan  American  crew  first  steps  aboard  a  new 
“America”-class  Clipper,  they  already  have  the  “feel” 
of  the  plane !  What’s  more,  they’re  prepared  to  handle 
almost  every  kind  of  flying  emergency ! 

Here’s  why:  the  amazing  new  Dehmel  Flight  Simula¬ 
tor  is  now  being  used  exclusively  by  Pan  American. 
Built  by  Curtiss- Wright  to  Pan  American’s  specifica¬ 
tions,  the  device  is  far  more  than  a  “trainer”.  .  .  it’s 
an  exact  duplicate  of  the  cockpit  in  the  giant  new 
Clippers.  It  holds  a  flight  crew  of  three,  plus  an 
instructor. 

Reproduces  actual  flying  conditions 

Take-off  is  conducted  as  it  actually  occurs  aboard 
the  Clipper:  engine  revolutions  increase  on  the  dials 
. . .  altimeters  register  rate  of  climb.  Each  control  has 
the  feel  it  would  have  in  flight.  If  a  motor  is  assumed 
to  be  out— or  in  other  unusual  conditions— the  feel 
of  the  controls  changes  accordingly. 

As  the  controls  are  operated,  the  instruments  re¬ 
spond  as  they  would  in  the  airplane.  Even  the  sounds 
of  flight  are  reproduced  .  .  .  including  thunderstorms 
and  the  “chunk”  of  the  tires  meeting  the  runway! 

Emergencies  made  to  order 

Practically  every  flight  condition  can  be  reproduced 
. . .  turning  and  banking,  and  all  four  types  of  instru¬ 
ment  approach:  ILS  (instrument  landing  system), 
ADF  (automatic  direction  finder),  DF  (direction 
finder)  and  GCA  (ground-controlled  approach). 


On  the  instructors’  platform  is  a  “trouble  making”  panel.  With  the 
flip  of  a  switch  the  instructor  can  produce  indications  of  overheated 
cylinder  heads,  propeller  failure,  fire  in  an  engine,  an  oil  leak,  etc. 
Then  it  is  up  to  the  crew  to  correct  or  check  the  trouble. 

Result:  when  a  Pan  American  crew  first  takes  the  controls  of  an 
“America”-class  Clipper,  it  is  already  a  close-knit  team,  completely 
at  home  in  the  enormous  aircraft,  and  prepared  to  meet  almost  every 
conceivable  kind  of  flying  condition.  This  “take-no-chances”  policy 
helps  explain  why  Pan  American  has  been  honored  with  five  inter¬ 
national  safety  awards  in  the  past  five  years. 

Demonstrations  for  the  press 

The  Dehmel  Flight  Simulator  is  a  fascinating  device  to  watch.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  demonstrate  it  to  any  member  of  the  press.  It  is  located  in 
the  Pan  American  Building  at  La  Guardia  Field,  New  York.  For  an 
appointment,  please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  George  Lyon  of  Pan 
American.  Phone  HAvemeyer  4-8400. 


The  Dehmel  Flight  Simulator  is  the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  Pan 
American  “firsts.”  Here  are  a  few  of  many  others: 

First  U.  S.  airline  to  provide  meals  aloft. 

First  U.  S.  airline  to  use  radio. 

First  U.  S.  airline  to  use  multiple  flight  crews. 

First  and  only  airline  to  establish  round-the-world  service. 


Pm  AMERICM  WORID  Atrways- 


Circulation 

_ continued  from  page  42 

high  school  principal  and  former 
Madison,  Wis.,  carrier,  recently 
appeared  as  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal.  Bostad  told  why  a  boy 
should  have  a  newspaper  route. 
In  addition  to  outlining  eight 
cardinal  virtues  of  newspaper- 
boy  training,  he  stated: 

“A  newspaper  route  ‘ties  one 
down,’  so  to  speak,  whereas  ‘oc¬ 
casional  jobs’  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  work  when  one  feels 
inclined.  Many  parents  seem  to 
think  that  Johnny  shouldn’t  be 
exposed  to  severe  winter 
weather.  Other  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren  alike  believe  that  the  job 
is  ‘beneath  them.’ 

“Personally,  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  any  of  these  negative 
reactions.’’ 

DoUar-Merit  Club 
A  DOLLAR-MERIT  Club  has 
been  formed  by  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Tribune-Sun 
for  carriers  giving  firstrate  serv¬ 
ice  to  their  customers. 

Twenty-nine  charter  members 
were  “initiated”  at  a  dinner  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mayor  Harley 
Knox,  who  gave  each  boy  gold 
lapel  buttons  and  envelopes  con¬ 
taining  club  membership  cards 
and  new  $1  bills. 

The  club  will  be  a  social  or¬ 
ganization.  featuring  varied  en¬ 
tertainment  at  the  newspapers’ 
expense. 

Sendoif  ior  Grades 
RCX:HESTER  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle  used  a  half-page 
ad  congratulating  18  carrier  boys 
who  are  June  graduates  from 
area  high  schools.  Included  were 
their  pictures,  names,  addresses, 
school  honors  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

The  heading  said:  “America  is 
watching  you,  graduate  carriers 
of  '48.  Congratulations  for  a 
job  well  done.”  Smaller  type 
stressed  the  value  of  experience 
as  carriers  in  service  to  che  com¬ 
munity  and  preparation  for  their 
life  work. 

Wisconsin  Increase 
AN  increase  to  30  cents  per 
week  for  carrier-delivered  pa¬ 
pers  has  been  effected  by  the 
Wausau  ( Wis. )  Record-Herald. 

The  newspaper  was  host  to  its 
city  carriers  for  their  annual 
weekend  trek  to  Camp  Tesomas, 
the  Boy  Scout  summer  camp 
near  Rhinelander,  Wis.  Miles 
Nelson,  circulation  manager,  had 
the  cooperation  of  camp  officials 
in  preparing  the  two-day  vaca¬ 
tion  for  the  more  than  70  car¬ 
riers. 

Carrier  Notes 

FIVE  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind. )  Sews- 
Sentinel  carriers  recently  were 
selected  from  14  applicants  to 
share  in  a  $2,000  scholarship 
fund  provided  by  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Each  received  a  $400  col¬ 
lege  financial  aid,  marking  the 
11th  year  such  scholarships  have 
been  provided. 

Four  topflight  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Register-Republic  and  Morning 
Star  carrier  graduates  received 
$150  scholarships. 

Carrier  salesmen  of  the  Racine 
( Wis. )  Daily  Journal-Times  held  i 


their  annual  picnic,  arranged  by  I  I  •  m 

Henry  T.  Larsen,  circulation  W  06KllGS  1 ITV 
manager  .  .  .  Eighteen  Jackson  o  O  1  •  .  •  * 

:  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot  carriers  y  OtLDSCrmilOn 
were  guests  of  the  daily  on  a 
Detroit  trip  for  their  efforts  in 

a  subscription  contest.  X  CUX 

Marvin  Rausch,  Topeka  j 

(Kans.)  State  Journal  carrier,  nuhli^rs  ’ 

Ki9q  thp  Bosch  find  ’P^^*isn0rs  of  Northwest  Mis* 

Lomb  alternate  scholarship  to  Scout 

the  University  of  Rochester.  He 

also  received  a  medal  as  the  ^  in  w 

most  promising  student  in  To-  rison^°an’j 

pekajlgh  school  in  the  field  of  fo"r1ne"r^°o‘^1[erf  oVffie^^'o 

beft^fia^a^rf/^’  D^n^-  “rsTg^^LTterX^  dS 

N7tcs'?s'°a’re?uTi"of  f  contes”  C?"/ Star^^for"*  maSy 

Lays'"’ w^rrfh"2"parUc?panf®  ^"T’spoSs  comient^^o?”' 

T!u-ellinsl'  suEptforiLt^^^oTffie  i'ap^rl 

notinn  ripnwffnrf  S.nrinBs  asking  everyone  to  pay  up 

“STr/  tlS,,  200  D.0»n*(O.I  SI’ 

Journal  Herald  carriers  are  com-  l^vance^  He  lost  ^fwer  than 

tions  during  the  summer  months.  only  two  oav  davs  a  VMr 

uLn'^monffis'"'^^^  "januaFy 

wUh  "  7°0^  reiJin7  the 

organized  ^orth  Missourian  and  Democrat. 

teams  competing  ^  P  .  '  Harrison  started  the  new  sys- 

NeSs  ^offering  a  threeday  trip  p"rtll|e'otT.?' 

to  log  5p  to  eShef"  oieV'of  “?r 

mg  sufficient  new  13- we^  sub  j^^uary  of  ’49  and  found  that 
scnptions  u  ^  practically  all  chose  the  latter 

pomts  foe  the  P^  ^  date.  Maybe  because  it  was 

More  than  7,^5()^0  ^‘cuc  ^  month  cheaper  if 

(O. )  otnnnH  an  P^***  January  ’49  but  more: 

parents  likely,  according  to  the  editor,  I 

because  the  subscribers  ' 
which  four  college  scho  a  p  prefer  a  longer  term  and  fewer  ! 
were  awarded  to  graduating  car-  davs 

Tiers,  June  If  a  man  pays  on  June  9,  Har- ' 

niarked  .sootier  first  m  te  -  rison  will  not  drop  that  sub- 1 
vision,  via  WEWS.  scriber  until  the  end  of  the  j 

A  full-page  ad.  addressed  t  ntionth.  Always  he  carries  a 
the  attention  of  parents,  asl«  name  to  the  last  day  of  the 
“What  does  your  boy  do  in  his  ^onth. 

spare  time?”  in  telling  of  the  Since  coming  to  the  paper 
carrier  program  inducted  by  years  ago.  Scout  has 

the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  dressed  it  up  with  new  typog- 

Telegram,  which  won  honorable  raphy,  and  more  pictures.  He 
mention  in  the  ICn^  Newspa-  usually  takes  his  own  pictures, 
perboy  Exhibit  at  St.  Paul  mst  jjgg  ^hem  developed  in  (i^allatin 
week.  The  Press  Telegram  has  ^^d  sends  the  prints  away  for 
a  well-balanced  program  of  ac-  guts. 

tivities  to  interest  carriers.  Also,  Scout  has  three  times 

Carriers  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  raised  the  advertising  rates  and 
Post-Intelligencer  who  had  tneir  once  hiked  the  subscription 
bills  paid  by  June  5  received  price.  Yet  both  advertising  and 
free  tickets  to  a  circus.  subscribers  increased. 

Celebrating  its  first  anniver-  ■ 

sary  as  a  Sunday  feature  in  the  „  ,  'PJ;*:-*,*. 

Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam-  /til  EgUltlOn  OI  LxUlCle 
iner  is  the  “Carrier  Booster”  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
idea  of  featuring  a  two-column  issued  the  seventh  revised  edi- , 
photograph  and  story  of  a  tion,  since  1932,  of  Business  Edi- 
Standard-Examiner  carrier,  tor  C.  Norman  Stabler's  guide  to 
Unique  aspect  of  the  series  is  reading  the  business  and  finan- 
the  two-column  “human  inter-  cial  .section  of  a  newspaper, 
est”  picture  of  the  carrier.  The  Copies  are  available  at  $1  (plus 
story  tells  of  the  carrier's  hob-  two  cents  sales  tax  if  purchaser 
bies.  unusual  route  experiences,  is  New  York  City  resident). 

his  ambitions,  and  also  mentions  _ 

the  parents’  names. 

“We  have  hiked  the  standards  PLENTY  HIGH>CLASS 
for  our  carriers  almost  50%  and  HELP  I 

reaped  real  benefits  from  the  nttr  i 

campaign,”  said  Leonard  A.  for  any  job  is  available  easily  j 

Garner,  circulation  manager.  throuirh  editor  &  publisher 


Rockford  Mailers 
Resign  from  ITU 

Rockford,  Ill. — Sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
and  Register-Republic  mailers’ 
union  have  voted  to  resign  from 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  and  have  become  affiliated 
with  the  International  Mailers 
Union,  according  to  word  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  local  by  the 
Rockford  Newspapers. 

Coe  to  Direct  NAM 
Community  Program 

Charles  E.  Coe,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  Hol¬ 
combe  Parkes,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  public  relations  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers,  to  be  in  charge  of  the 
community  relations  program. 

Coe,  41  years  old,  studied  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Columbia 
University  and  Kings  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  London.  He 
began  his  career  as  a  newspa¬ 
perman,  being  employed  by  the 
Detroit  Times,  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Chicago  Tribune 
(Paris  edition).  In  1937  he  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
Dodge  division  of  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  Detroit,  where  he 
remained  for  five  years. 

Before  joining  the  staff  of  the 
NAM,  Coe  was  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Verne  Burnett,  public 
relations  consultant. 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 

SUPIF 


PLENTY  HIGH-CLASS 
HELP 


Coin  Thief  Caught 
NEW  ORLEANS  police  recently 
arrested  a  man  who  was 
booked  and  subsequently  fined 
$14  on  charges  of  theft  of  25 
cents  from  a  newsstand  coin  box. 
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a  mile! 


There  are  lots  of  ways  to  look  at  a  market.  $  One  good  way  is  to 

see  how  much  spending  money  surrounds  it.  Pennsylvania,  by  this^ 
significant  standard,  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest  market — 

with  over  $73,ooo,C)Cxd,ooo  of  net  buying  income  within  a  radius  of 

500  miles.  That’s  $146,000,000  a  mile.  $  A  healthy  share  of  these 
dollars  is  right  here  in  Pennsylvania — and  half  of  the  great  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  market  is  in  its  82  cities  and  towns  of  less  than  100,000 

City  Zone.  Half  of  the  net  profit  from  your  Pennsylvania  ad¬ 
vertising  program  may  be  in  these  hometown  markets  .  .  .  maybe  more. 

$  Their  strong  local  newspapers  are  ready  to  help  you  dig  it  out. 


[ySflVANIA 

(OR  ACIIOIII 

.  .  .  new  advertising  profits  in 
Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns 
under  100,000  city  zone  ...  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  million  newspaper  families 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  |E)  •  Bloomsburg  Press  (M)  •  Bristol  Courier  (E)  •  Cha^nbersburg  Public 
Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E)  •  Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  |E)  •  Franklin-News  Herald  (E)  •  Sreens- 
burg  Tribune  Review  (M&E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  |M)  •  Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Indiana 
Gazette  (E)  •  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  |E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  • 
Philipsburg  JournaJ  (E)  •  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  |E)  •  Wash¬ 
ington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  |M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  • 
York  Dispatch  (E). 
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SYNDICATES 


Soap  Opera  in  Print; 
Is  Hitler  Really  Dead? 


By  Carle  Hodge 

NEW  YORK  POST  SYNDICATE 
this  week  unwrapped  what 
probably  is  one 
ing's  nearest  ap¬ 
proaches  to  ra¬ 
dio  soap  opera: 
a  sharp  but  sud¬ 
sy  homelife  col¬ 
umn  called  My 
Man. 

It  might  have 
been  titled  Mar- 
gene  Faces  Life, 
or  Columns  Can 
Be  Beautiful. 

The  author  is 
a  blonde,  27- 
year-old  Califor- 
n  i  a  housewife 
named  Margene  Danch  and  her 
Man  is  her  husband  Bill,  a  radio 
gag  writer. 

Both  Danches  are  from  Ham¬ 
mond.  Ind..  but  they  met  in 
Chicago  where  she.  fresh  from 
Michigan  U,  was  dabbling  in 
drama.  Now  they  have  two 
small  daughters,  and  it  is 
around  this  Danch  world  that 
My  Man  revolves. 

In  her  300-word  weekday  stint 
— which  starts  July  12 — Mar- 
gene.  in  a  tersely  casual  style, 
talks  about  such  things  as  the 
time  she  dented  a  fender  in  the 
family  car,  dreaded  telling  Bill 
and  then  found  he  already  had 
smashed  the  same  fender. 

Will  Bill  and  Margene  become 
as  famed  as  Vic  and  Sade  once 
were?  Will  millions  of  house¬ 
wives  follow  their  adventures  in 
The  Local  Gazette?  Hmmmm? 
Tune  in  again  at  .  .  . 

The  Fuehrer's  Fate 
WHETHER  HITLER  really  is 
dead  is  a  puzzler  that's  in¬ 
trigued  many  a  man — but  Capt. 
Michael  A.  Musmanno,  a  Pitts¬ 
burgh  judge,  really  worked  at 
finding  out. 


In  Europe  as  a  Nuremberg 
Trials  jurist  and  as  president  of 
the  U.  S. -Soviet  Commission 
passing  upon  repatriation  of 
Russian  citizens,  he  spent  three 
years'  spare  time  digging  into 
the  riddle.  He  poured  over  of¬ 
ficial  records,  toured  the  bunker 
where  Hitler  supposedly  was 
killed  and  interviewed  top  Nazis 
and  the  late  Reichsmarshal's 
closest  associates. 

Musmanno  will  disclose  his 
evidence  in  six  illustrated  1.000- 
1.500  word  United  Feature  ar¬ 
ticles  which  begin  July  18. 

NEA  Scores  Again 

ON  JUNE  23,  two  days  before 

Tom  Dewey  got  the  GOP  nod. 
Nea  Service  sped  out  a  three- 
part  series  by  Staffer  S.  Burton 
Heath  on  the  candidate's  past 
and  policies.  It  was  marked  for 
release  IF  Dewey  won  out. 
NEA  had  prepared  other  series 
on  other  hopefuls,  but  the 
Dewey  one  mailed  first. 

People 

DR.  J.  L.  MORENO,  a  Manhat¬ 
tan  psychiatrist,  studied  Joe 
Louis  and  Jersey  Joe  Wolcott 
psychologically  and  then  in  a 
by-line  AP  sports  story  predict¬ 
ed  correctly  that  Louis  would 
win  by  a  knockout.  Aiding  the 
doc  was  AP  Newsfeatures  sci¬ 
ence  writer  Alton  Blakeslee. 

One  judge  in  the  Miss  Florida 
beauty  contest  last  week  in 
Jacksonville  was  cartoonist  A1 
Capp,  who  draws  Li'l  Abner  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

When  readers  ask  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate’s  George 
(Grin  and  Bear  It)  Lichty  for 
originals,  he  replies  he'll  sell 
them,  one  for  $25 — the  money  to 
go  to  a  sanitarium  which  treats 
heart-diseased  kids. 


of  newspaper- 


Danch 


The  Spinning  “Weafher-Vane 
News! 

From  every  point  of  the  compass,  news  breaks 
unexpectedly.  It  may  bring  the  story  of  your  next 
postmaster,  of  your  Congress¬ 
man’s  activities,  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  project  allied  to  your 
State,  county,  city.  Only  an 
alert  Washington  correspiond- 
ent,  with  an  ear  for  just  this 
sort  of  localized  news,  can 
hope  to  do  a  100%  job  for  you. 

WASHINGTON 
NEWS  WHIFFS 

is,  actually.  In  many  respects, 
a  feature  written  as  YOUR 
capital  correspondent.  Esther 
Van  Wagoner  Tufty  pounces 
on  the  “localized  beats.”  Hers 
Is  a  different  type  of  column. 


DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Jovrnal  Sqaare  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


One  Run,  No  Error 

A  BASEBALL  p.ay  in  Ray 

Gotto’s  King  Feature  strip, 
Ozark  Ike,  caught  some  fans' 
eagle  eyes.  Ike  hit  a  long  triple 
and  then  scooted  on  into  home 
when  the  third  baseman,  get¬ 
ting  a  relay  from  outfield, 
tried  to  pull  the  hidden-ball 
trick. 

What,  the  fans  wrote  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  col¬ 
umnist  Ed  Pollock,  did  this 
mean?  Pollock  wired  Will  Har- 
ridge,  American  League  prexy, 
for  an  official  decision:  “Three 
base  hit  and  stolen  base." 

■ 

British  Writer  Gets 
Fuller  View  of  U.  S. 

Because  the  shortage  of  news¬ 
print  in  England  cramps  her 
style,  Pat  Paterson  has  come  to 
the  United 
States  for  a 
while  to  write 
and  “to  see  the 
other  side  of  the 
international 
picture.” 

Miss  Paterson 
is  a  widely 
known  writer 
for  Mirror  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate 
of  London,  her 
stories  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspa¬ 
pers  around  the 
world.  For  several  years  her 
byline  has- been  familiar  to  read¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  Sunday 
News. 

She  served  three  years  in  the 
press  office  of  American  Red 
Cross  in  London;  covered  the 
invasion;  toured  the  American 
military  installations,  and  edit¬ 
ed  a  paper  for  the  Red  Cross. 

The  maximum  length  of  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  the  English  press,  she 
said,  is  about  2.500  words,  and 
the  journalist  has  "no  chance  to 
do  anything  but  state  facts  and 
cover  one  angle.”  As  a  result, 
she  says,  one's  style,  while  per¬ 
haps  gaining  precision,  "can 
easily  grow  stereotyped  and 
dull." 


Paterson 


Reporter  Finds 
Washington  Is 
'Small  World' 


Washington  —  From  early 
morning  until  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Winifred  Nelson,  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  had 
been  trying  to  contact  an  Ari¬ 
zona  official  in  the  nation’s  cap¬ 
ital  on  state  b”siness. 

After  telephoning  several 
hotels,  she  determined  where  he 
was  staying,  but  no  amount  of 
ringing  produced  an  answer 
from  his  room.  The  official,  Ray 
Killian,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Arizona  Interstate  Stream 
Commission,  just  wasn’t  to  be 
found. 

Later,  disillusioned  and 
weary,  Miss  Nelson  boarded  a 
street  car  to  jiggle  back  to  her 
office  in  the  National  Press 
Building.  There  was  one  empty 
seat,  next  to  a  man  who  carried 
a  brief  case,  and  she  took  it. 

As  streams  of  government 
workers  poured  onto  the  car  at 
every  stop,  the  street  car  filled 
up.  Finally  the  stranger  re¬ 
marked  to  Miss  Nelson,  “Looks 
like  we’ve  hit  the  5  o’clock 
crowd.”  She  replied  “Yes,  it 
does,”  and  the  conversation  con¬ 
tinued  at  an  uneven  pace  until 
the  stranger  mentioned  he  was 
from  the  “the  West.” 

“The  West,”  Miss  Nelson 
shouted.  “Which  part?”  “Why, 
Arizona,”  he  replied.  “What’s 
your  name?”  the  reporter  pur¬ 
sued.  “I’m  Ray  Killian,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  And  Miss  Nelson  had  her 
man. 

■ 

Rise  for  Engravers 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Local  22, 
Photo  Engravers  Union,  signed 
a  contract  last  week  with  the 
Gannett  Company.  Inc.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Times-Union  and  the 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  calling 
for  a  10%  wage  increase,  retro¬ 
active  to  April  1,  for  a  JTl'&  hour 
week. 
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Laydown!  . . .  means 

unbeatable  bridge  hand... but  the  word 
fur  unbeatable  expert  is  Goren,  Charles  H! . . . 
holder  of  most  major  bridge  titles,  and  every  major 
trophy. . .  Life  Master  §\  American  Contract  Bridge 
League . . .  more  than  enough  quick  tricks  for  a 
demand!  Goren  on  Bridge  runs  every  day. . . 

Ask  for  details  !  Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
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'  Youth  Center  Appeal 
Revives  Town’s  Spirit 


By  Campbell  Watson 

RICHMOND,  Calif.  —  Sparked 

by  newspaper  promotion,  a 
campaign  has  assured  Richmond 
of  a  $400,000  Memorial  Youth 
Center. 

More  important,  the  drive  has 
revivified  a  community  spirit 
which  had  been  entwined  in  a 
war  growth  from  23,000  to  100,- 
000  population,  reports  Warren 
Brown,  Jr.,  associate  publisher 
of  the  Richmond  Independent. 

The  Independent,  published 
by  Leo  E.  Owens  and  newest 
member  of  the  Owens  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  group,  stimulated  the 
embryonic  idea  of  a  memorial, 
spurred  top  leadership  into  sup¬ 
port  of  the  campaign,  contact^ 
a  professional  fund-raising  firm, 
plugged  consistently  throughout 
and  braved  criticism  in  high 
spots,  E&P  was  told.  Today,  in 
Brown’s  words; 

"We  feel  that  this  campaign 
will  have  many  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects  than  the  building  of  a 
youth  center,  magnificent  as  that 
is.  We  think  that  Richmond  has 
found  that  it  can  lift  itself  by 
its  own  bootstraps  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  unification  of  many 
factors  of  community  life,  will 
go  forward  to  build  a  new  and 
greater  city.” 

The  situation  was  different  at 
the  time  the  newspaper’s  mani¬ 
fold  forces  entered  in  support 
of  the  center  campaign.  The  fine 
community  spirit  of  prewar  days 
had  been  dampened.  The  last 
Red  Cross  campaign  had  fallen 
$40,000  short  of  its  $100,000  goal 
and  the  community  chest  cam¬ 
paign  had  been  $30,000  under  its 
$105,000  objective. 

“Some  of  us  felt  Richmond 
needed  a  tremendous  commu¬ 
nity  effort  to  revivify  its  sense 
of  community  progress  and  we 
hit  upon  the  youth  center  idea,” 
Brown  recalled. 

“The  Richmond  Independent 
was  in  on  the  project  from  its 
very  beginning.  We  arranged 
with  the  city  for  a  50-year  lease, 
at  $1  a  year,  for  a  site  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  city’s  finest  park  and 
within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the 
new  $4,000,000  civic  center,  now 
under  construction.  We  contact¬ 
ed  a  professional  fund-raising 
firm  and  had  them  make  a  sur¬ 
vey.  They  said  that  with  prop¬ 
er  leadership  the  sum  of  $350,- 
000  should  be  raised. 

"All  but  a  few  members  of 
the  committee  said  this  was  ut¬ 
terly  ridiculous  and  could  not 
be  done.  We  went  ahead  any¬ 
way  in  the  face  of  a  lot  of  criti¬ 
cism  in  high  community  places. 

“The  paper  took  the  matter 
over  as  its  own  project  and  gave 
it  tremendous  publicity.  We 
personally  saw  to  it  that  top¬ 
most  leadership  was  involved  in 
the  drive.  City  Attorney  Thom¬ 
as  M.  Carlson  and  State  Senator 
T.  H.  DeLap,  inducted  into  the 
drive  through  the  newspaper’s 
efforts,  became  outstanding  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  drive.” 

The  Independent  used  114 
news  and  feature  stories  and  66 
pictures — a  total  of  110  columns 
of  space,  f  Cooperation  was 


wholehearted  from  Publisher 
Owens  down  to  each  newspa- 
perboy.  Gifts  ranged  from 
school  children’s  pennies  to 
Standard  Oil  of  California's 
$100,000.  Large  contributions 
included  those  of  other  indus¬ 
tries  located  in  Richmond,  in¬ 
cluding  Ford  and  Rheem. 

Glenn  O.  Overman,  head  of 
the  fund-raising  firm,  said  news¬ 
paper  cooperation  in  130  cam¬ 
paigns  has  in  most  cases  been 
fine,  yet  the  Independent  s  drive 
was  the  greatest  in  the  firm’s  ex¬ 
perience. 

"To  say  that  this  ‘all-ouf  ef¬ 
fort  was  a  potent  factor  in  the 
successful  campaign  would  be 
putting  it  too  mildly,”  Overman 
added. 


Guild  Goes  Back 
To  40-Hour  Week 

Portland,  Me. — The  Portland 
Newspaper  Guild  and  the  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  have 
concluded  a  new  one-year  con¬ 
tract  that  gives  employes  a  12% 
weekly  wage  increase.  The  guild 
agreed,  however,  to  go  on  a  40- 
hour  week  instead  of  the  38- 
hour  week  which  had  been  in 
effect  one  year.  Severance  pay 
was  upped  from  28  to  30  weeks. 


L.  G.  Lubrecht  Dies 

Hazleton,  Pa.  —  L.  G.  Lu¬ 
brecht,  86,  founder  and  ex-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hazelton  Daily 
Standard,  a  predecessor  of  the 
Hazleton  Standard  Sentinel,  a 
morning  newspaper,  died  June 
15  after  a  long  illness. 

He  and  Henry  A.  Buchenau  es¬ 
tablished  the  Standard  as  a 
semi-weekly  in  1885.  The  latter 
withdrew  from  the  partnership 
three  months  later. 


Guild's  Overtime  Pay 
Ruling  Is  Sustained 

Boston  —  Federal  Judge 
Charles  E.  Wyzanski,  Jr.,  has  up¬ 
held  the  master’s  report  in  the 
suits  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  against  the  Republi¬ 
can  Publishing  Co.  and  Spring- 
field  Union  Publishing  Co.,  both 
of  Springfield,  Mass. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
were  awarded  $3,000  as  counsel 
fees.  Fourteen  plaintiffs  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  guild  have  been 
awarded  $12,053.02  for.  overtime 
compensation. 

■ 

Vacation  Edition 

The  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette  devoted  about  30  pages 
of  its  June  15  edition  to  feature 
material  and  advertising  direct¬ 
ed  at  publicizing  the  Door  Coun¬ 
ty  vacation  area.  The  special 
section  renewed  the  annual  se¬ 
ries  of  Door  County  editions  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  war  and  the 
newsprint  shortage. 


Today's  Chuckle 

Front  page  feature 
of  the 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


I  Today's  Chuckle 

Overjoyed  Employee:  ‘I’m 
a  father!  I'm  a  father!’ 

Unimpressed  Boss:  ‘So’s 
your  old  man.  Shut  up  and 
Ket  back  to  work.’ 


I  Today's  Chuckle 

Suitor:  ‘1  wish  to  marry 
your  daughter.  Sir.’ 

Dad:  ‘Do  you  drink,  young 
man?' 

Suitor:  ‘Thanks  a  lot,  but 
let’s  settle  this  other  thing 
first.’  — Beldenews 


I  Toilay's  Chuckle  \ 

Daughter:  ‘What  is  ali¬ 
mony,  mother?’ 

Mother:  ‘It’s  a  married 
man’s  rash-surrender  value, 
dear.’ 


Today's  Chuckle 

Boss:  ‘I  suppose  you  wish  1 
were  dead  so  you  could  spit 
on  my  grave?’ 

Employee:  ‘Not  me,  I  hate 
to  stand  in  line.’ 

— Pharmagraph 


Today's  Chuckle  Today's  Chuckle 


‘Well,  dear,  and  what  did 
mamma’s  little  baby  learn  in 
school  today?’ 

‘1  learnt  two  kids  not  to 
call  me  “mamma’s  little 
baby’’!’ 

— The  Celotexer 


Nate:  ‘50%  of  the  women 
in  this  world  spend  all  their 
time  trying  to  make  a  fool  of 
some  man.’ 

Kate:  ‘Yeah,  and  the  other 
50%  spend  all  their  time  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  man  out  of 
some  fool.’ 


A  relaxing  tidbit  to  give  your  readers  a  jovial  lift. 

Wire  for  Rates 
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AKRON,  OHIO 

IMS  IM7 

Reacon  Jouraal-e.  . .  2,012,961  1,368,S94 

iBeacon  Journal-S. .  617.848  365,955 

Grand  Total .  2,630,829  1,734,549 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickbker  News-e. .  1,251,680  1,111,421 

Thnes  Vnion-tn .  .  .  .  876,964  755,7511 

♦Times  Umon-S _  535,324  415,430 

Grand  Total .  2,663,968  2,282,604 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

JoumaUm .  618,489  355, o93 

Journals .  169,714  104,619 

Trilmne-e  .  603,275  .141,975 

Grand  Total .  1,391,478  802,187 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Oonstitution-m .  921,331  904,732 

♦Constitution-S  . . ,  603,411  491,324 

Joumal-e .  1,270,,308  1,125,806 

tJoumal-S .  72<,086  484,418 


May  Linage  in  Prindpal  Cities 


Grand  Total  1,362,342  • 

BIRMINGHAM,  AL>>. 


.\.ge-Herald-m 

Xews-e . 

tXews  Jt  .\ge- 
Herald-S 
Post-e . 


Grand  Total  3,821,298  3,513,568 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

.\merican-e .  .519,172  ,547,078 

Record-in .  .584,6.19  .590,891 

♦Advertiser-S  -  ...  368,193  324,084 

Glol>e-e .  1,180,826  1,206,749 

Glol)e-m .  1,049,023  960,360 

Glol>e-S .  8.56,461  656,890 

Herald-ra .  1,295,093  1,226,256 

tHerald-S .  1,(X)('.414  868,559 

Traveler-e .  1,701,768  1,642,368 

Post-m .  821,119  803,386 

SPost-S .  418,025  318,462 

( '.rand  Total .  9,801,733  9,145,081 

XoTS:  Glol)e  (e)  sold  only  in  conihina- 
tion  with  either  51oniing  or  Sunday  Globe. 
Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Morning  Herald  or  Sunday  Herald. 
American  (el  sold  only  in  combination  with 
either  Kloming  Record  or  Sunday  -Adver¬ 
tiser.  5Ioming  Post  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  Sunday  Post. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Kxpress-m. .  938.03.5  844  .(K)7 

♦Courier  E xpress-S .  647,410  494,606 

Evening  Xews-e. .  .  .  1,659,227  1,. 546,969 

Grand  Total .  3,244,672  2,885,582 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note) . .  1,081,389  523,720 

Xote:  The  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m) 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  Courier  (e)  only  is  given. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m .  2,330,914  1,935,521 

Tribune-S  .  1,508,594  1,254,942 

t Daily  Xews-e .  1,695,367  1,609,511 

Herald-.\merican-e. .  1,060,223  960,460 

♦Herald-American-S  5118,122  402,688 

Sun  S;  Times-d .  1,110,147  . 

§.Sun  &  Times-S. . .  .  309,900  . 

Times-e  .  753,968 

Times-S .  255,547 

Sun-m .  739,017 

Sun-S .  290,338 


Grand  Total .  8,.553,267  8,201,992 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m .  1,0.34,730  964,003 

tEnquirer-S .  978,842  758,319 

Post-e .  1,291,166  1,107,130 

Times-Star-e .  1,477,009  1,362,087 

Grand  Total .  4,781,747  4,191,539 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1,428,717  939,418 

♦tPlain  Dealer  s .  . .  1,290,115  732,055 

Xews-e .  845,609  596,023 

Press-e .  1,870,597  1,205,1,58 

Grand  Total .  5,435,038  3,472,654 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e .  1,481,494  1,059,657 

Dispatcb-S .  856,781  478,212 

CiUzen-e .  683,919  712,035 

Citizen-S .  312,183  274,802 

Ohio  State  Jour .-ra  .  541, U8  553,085 

Star-w .  82,395  91.131 


(('•mpUed  by  Media  Rerorda,  Ine.) 


Xews-m . 

tXews-S . 

Times-Herald-e 
Tiraes-Herald-S . 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
IMS 


1,749,261 

890,592 

2,050,775 

871,811 


1M7 

1,412,065 

619,107 

2,083,327 

673,429 


Grand  Total .  3,522,1.36  3,006,280 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦.American-S  .  5i  8,181  486,198 

Xews-Post-e  .  1,2.9,200  1,3.32,323 

Sun-ni .  1,170,968  1,186,676 

Sun-e .  2,066,004  2,023,213 

tSun-S .  1,038,573  884,384 


Grand3otal  6,1.32,926  5,912,794 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

Tiraes-e  .  401,700  452,179 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Pres.s-e .  1,003,196  . 

Sun-m .  3.59,146  . 


899,443  868,656 

1,363,018  1,242,537 


.3,9.58310  3,168,922 


677,917 

264,6.36 

1,164,.577 


991,201 

1,007,289 

444,740 


Grand  Total .  2,886,129  2,443,230 

FORT  WAYNF.,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  . .  7.5.5,137  718.662 

IToiimal  Gazette-S  686.045  .568.087 

Xev  s  Sentinel-e.  .  .  .  1,424,1.54  1,494,7.58 

Grand  Total .  2,865,.3.36  2,781,507 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-Telegram-m .  . .  .595,466  492,627 

Star-Telegram-e _  1,116,698  8.52,.583 

Star-Te'egram-S. . . .  512,219  .3,57,011 

Press-e . ,  889,144  837,62.3 

Grand  Total .  .3,113,.527  2,.5.39,844 

FRENO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,12.5,311  .501„502 

Ree-S .  .505,917  201,917 

Grand  Total  1.631,228  70.3,419 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,.321,736  1,3.38,051 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (.See  note)  61.3.388  623,947 

XoTEt  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  etlition,  Post- 
Star  (m),  onlv  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m .  1,127,5.33  1,076,039 

Telegr!tph-e .  .  769,119 

Grand  Total .  1,127,5.33  1,84.5,1.58 

XoTB:  Xews  (e)  carries  the  same  amount 
of  advertising  as  the  Patriot  (m).  Harris¬ 
burg  Telegraph  suspended  publication — 
Last  issue  Xfar.  27,  1948. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m .  690,990  6.51  ..348 

Courant-S .  690,542  .376,909 

Times-e .  1,524,470  1,372,678 

Grand  Total .  2,906,002  2,400,9.35 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN,  N.  Y. 
Xassau  Review  & 

.Star-e .  565,472  781,791 

Xewsday-e  (Suffolk 

Edition) . 597,815  672.725 

Xews-e  (Xassau 

Eklition), .  1,044,517  . 

Grand  Total .  2,207,804  1,454,516 

HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e. .  .  718,0.30  6.53,137 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 
IMS 


389,740 

128,515 

1.00.5,.3.30 

395,401 


2,018,716  1.714.930 
1.0.34.405  802.399 


Grand  Total .  5,562,4.39  4,787,928 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1,201,856  1,131,977 

HeraW-e .  1,570,591  1,. 562, 828 

Xews-e .  1,755,243  1,. 587 .373 

Xews-S .  462,968  271,647 

Grand  Total .  4,990.6.58  4. .553,825 

DENVER,  COL. 

Rocky  Aft.  Xews-m.  660,188  389,740 

(Rocky  Mt.  Xews-S  2.36,8,52  128,515 

Post-e .  1,273.708  1.00.5,.3.30 

Post-S .  540,746  395,401 

Grand  Total .  2,711,494  1,918,986 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  641.2.32  647,6.35 

Tribiine-e  .  882,802  822.338 

tRegister-S .  643.762  .517,615 

Grand  Total .  2,167.796  1,987,588 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePress-m .  1,127.191  843,104 

(FreePress-S  .  483.706  303,467 

Xews-e .  2,018,716  1.714.930 

tXews-S  .  1.0.34.405  802.399 

Times-e .  1,124..59.5  1,184.317 

♦Times-S .  .587,728  .500.94.3 


Grand  Total  .  6  .376,341 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e  .  8.59.168 

Xews-Tribune-m  607,827 

Xews-Trilaine-S.  48.3.431 

Grand  Total  .  1,9.50.426 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times-m  .  783,018 

(Times-S .  3.59.004 

Ilerald-Post-e .  887,648 

Grand  Total.  .  .  .  2.029,670 

ERIE  PA 

Dispatch-Herald-d  .  7.58.513 

(Dispatch-Herald-S  401,846 
Times-e .  1,246,769 

Grand  Total .  2,407,128 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,176,4.55 

Press-e .  1.1 98,0.54 

Courier  &•  Press-S. . .  511 ,620 


IMS  1M7 

Chronicle-e .  1,914,3.39  1,723,027 

Chronicle-S .  899,487  6,30,585 

Post-m .  1,. 307,51.3  1,. 302,481 

(Post-S .  670,870  529,748 

Press-e .  868,862  951,738 

Grand  Total .  5,661,071  5,137,679 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Xews-e .  1,629,849  1„362.501 

.Star-m .  1,571,019  1,508,661 

tStar-S .  899,017  689,992 

Tiraes-e .  1,092,206  1,163,981 

Grand  Total .  5,192,091  4,725,135 

JACICSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  t'nion-m .  .  .  .  1,205.137  1,132,9,59 

(Times  Vnion-S _  424,290  298,724 

Joumal-e .  949,800  916,598 

Grand  Total .  2,.579,227  2,.348,281 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Joumal-e.  .  .  752,.342  677,260 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (.See  note)..  1.077..397  1,071,268 

Xote:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one  etlition. 
Tribune  (e),  only  is  shown 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Toumal-m .  608,195  618,707 

Journals .  322,.528  26.5,761 

Xews-Sentinel-e. . . .  784, .527  7.53.993 

Xews-.Sentinel-S _  .350,041  289,621 

Grand  Total .  2,065,291  1 ,928,082 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Examiner-m .  1,417,926  828,227 


*Examiner-S . 

Times-m . 

tTimes-S . 

Herald-Express-e.  . . 
X’ews-d . 


811. . 580  484,636 

1„5.37,196  .500,063 

7.58.. 5.37  412,037 

1,2,52,065  1,1.58,266 

834,44.5  ,598,910 


Grand  Total .  6,611.749  3,982,139 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumal-m. .  1,060,848  785,278 

Courier  Joumal-S. . .  693,517  513,357 

Times-e .  1,316,568  1,095,144 

Grand  Total .  .3,070,9.3.3  2,393,779 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

X'ew  Hampshire 

Xews-S .  218,382  . 

t'nion  I.,eader  (See 

note) .  626,718  670,257 

Grand  Total .  845.100  670.2.57 

XoTE:  Manchester  T'nion  fin)  ami  Leader 
fe)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
one  edition.  T'nion  (m),  only  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN, 

Commerc’l  .Appeal-m  1,376,922  988,388 

tCommerc’I  Appeal-S  828,847  ,507,413 

Press-Scimitar-e . . . .  97.3,694  666,433 

Grand  Total .  .3,179,46.3  2.162,2.34 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-ni .  2,053,608  1,.540.777 

*Herald-S .  943,118  .579,929 

Xews-e .  1,144, .509  1,038,522 

Xews-S .  .362,299  307,327 

Grand  Total .  4,503,5.34  3,466,555 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

.Sentinel-m .  821.641  736,734 

♦Sentinel-S .  4.32,407  381,749 

Totimal-e .  1,778..560  1,7.56,749 

t  Journal-S .  902,340  783,445 

Grand  Total .  3,934,948  3  658,677 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m .  1,074,647  l,0s5,244 

Star-e .  1,6.58,857  1,, 580,719 

tTribune-S .  979,990  782,172 

Times-e .  139,749  408,0,58 

Grand  Total .  .3,853,24.3  3,816,193 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  753,231  477,924 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

.Star-e .  1,67.5.,584  1,552,135 

Standard-S .  1.59,974  124,907 

Gazette-m .  678,082  674,776 

LaPresse-e .  1,298,928  1,102,285 

LaPatrie-e .  22.3„557  239,246 

I,a  Patrie-S .  278,730  233,235 

Herald-e .  25.5,584  212,779 


Grand  Total .  4..570,439  4,1.39,363 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  757,494  7.32,564 

Star-m .  756,209  716,154 

.Star-S .  274,942  233,968 

Grand  Total .  1,788,645  1,682,686 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e .  1,112,592  850,095 

Tennessean-m .  1,106,735  8M,113 

Tennessean-S .  706,495  471,205 

Grand  Total .  2,925,822  2,177,413 


NEWARK.  N.  J. 

1M«  IMT 

Call-S . 

Star-Ledger-Daily .  .  711,229  749,^ 

(Star-lff^er-S .  329,475  2.M47( 

News-e .  1,804,062  1,489,50$ 

Xews-S .  436,447  31.3,70$ 

Grand  Total .  3,281,213  2,807,219 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  . .  421,013  425,932 

Register-e .  1,131,524  1,088,424 

Register-S .  327,840  255,492 

Grand  Total .  1,880,377  1,769,848 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Tiraes-Picayune-m. .  1,731,817  1,597,125 

Tiraes-Picayune  & 

States-S .  964,191  732,741 

Item-e .  1,108,97.3  1,064,684 

,States-e .  981,414  1,210,422 


Grand  Total .  4,786,395 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Times-m . 

Times-S . 

Herald  Tribune-m. . 


1,514,487 

1,751,117 

946,864 


tHerald  Tribune-.S. .  1,1.38,254 

Xews-m .  1,751,325 

fXews-S .  1,120,864 

Mirror-m .  ol  5,2.33 

Minor-S .  308,9.31 

Journal  .American-e.  9.34,029 
♦Journal  .American-S  516,788 
Post  Home  Xews-e  869,360 
Post  It  Home  Xews-S  96,118 

.Sun-e .  9,38,528 

World  Telegram-e.  .  1,008,545 


Grand  Total .  14,424,494  1.3,374,155 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-e .  1,1.37,917  1,050,071 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Post-Enquirer-e,  . . .  942,8,54  1,165,375 

Tribune-e .  1,364,409  85.3,2M 

Tribune-S .  573,809  308,376 

Grand  Total .  2,881,072  2,326,984 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m .  812,9.39  697,277 

Oklahoman-S .  488,840  272,0^ 

Times-e .  856,587  754,969 

Grand  Total .  2,169, .366  1,724,328 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 
World-Herald  (See 

note) .  9,58,348  915,608 

World-Herald-S _  608,146  434,931 

Grand  Total .  1,566,494  1,350,539 

XoTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition.  Evening,  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Xews-e .  825,531  694,195 

Star-Xews-S .  379,164  321,043 

Grand  Total .  1,204,695  1,015,238 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e .  915,494  844,213 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joumal-e .  1,125,4.34  989,232 

)oumal-Star-S .  472,521  .362,972 

Star-ra .  1,129,936  1,010,170 

Grand  Total .  2,727,891  2,362,374 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin-e. .  1,891,817  1,546,216 

*tBulleUn-S .  5.33,61.3  595,096 

Inquirer-m .  1,777,897  1,515,347 

§Inquirer-S .  1,168,904  801,236 

Xews-e .  410,528  559,399 

Record-m .  .  . 

Record-S .  .  . 


Grand  Total .  5,782,759  5,017,294 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m .  .  .  .  871,634  870,835 

Press-e .  1,472,577  1,420,803 

tPress-S .  798,745  560,091 

Sun-Telegraph-e. . . .  1,005,2,58  1,047,010 

♦Sun-Telegraph-S...  704,707  5.38,840 

Grand  Total .  4,852,921  4,4.37,579 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-m .  1,201,459  1,120,370 

♦Dregonian-.S .  682,172  .560,241 

Joumal-e .  1,250,279  1,228,850 

tJournal-S .  479,950  416,572 

Grand  Total .  3,613,860  3,326,033 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

BuIleUn-e .  1,534,776  1,216,889 

Joumal-m .  679,665  629,607 

Joumal-S .  599,771  387,889 

Grand  Total .  2,814,212  2,234,385 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e. .. .  641,748  765,140 

(Continued  on  Page  50) 
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Steps  Taken  to  Develop 
Paper  Mills  in  Alaska 


the  incorporators  were  listed  as; 
“John  L.  Rayward,  publisher’s 
agent;  W.  F.  Keene,  publisher’s 
agent;  and  I.  B.  Puidy,  all  of 
New  York;  Frederick  C.  Bagley 
of  Augusta,  Maine,  paper  manu¬ 
facturer;  and  Ewart  C.  Atkinson 
of  Fredericton,  barrister.” 


rf  Ketchikan. 

While  there  is  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  date  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  mill  on  the  site,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lawson  Turcotte,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newly  organized  firm 
and  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Puget  Sound  Pulp  &  Timber 
Co.  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  he 
said  that  the  progress  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  years  is  most 
encouraging. 

Timely  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  company  exercising 
the  option  on  the  mill  site  is  the 
fact  that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Alaska  is  readvertising  for 
bids  on  8,000,000,000  board  feet 
of  pulping  timber,  in  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest  located 
near  Ketchikan.  Deadline  bids 
on  the  timber  is  Aug.  2. 

Alaska’s  delegate  to  Congress. 

E.  L.  Bartlett,  commented  that 
the  Ketchikan  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.’s  project  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  paper-mill  industry 
in  Alaska.  He  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  enough 
pulp  timber  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  to  operate  six  large  mills. 

According  to  Bartlett,  decision 
of  the  new  company  has  not 
been  made  as  yet  whether  to 
construct  a  mill  with  250  tons 
daily  capacity,  which  would  cost 
81,000,000,  or  a  larger  one  cost¬ 
ing  approximately  $30,000,000. 

Time  of  completion  of  con- 
itruction  is  estimated  to  be 
about  five  years  and  1,200  men 
would  be  employed. 

Lakes  in  the  mountains  at  the 
rear  of  the  millsite  will  make 
available  ample  water  supply 
and  power.  In  addition  to  com¬ 
pany  buildings  on  the  site  homes 
and  stores  are  to  be  erected  or 
the  water  front. 

Employment  of  1,000  men  with 
a  monthly  pay  roll  of  $360,000 
is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
new  development.  About  $165,- 
OOO  per  year  will  be  receiv^  by 
the  forest  service  for  the  tim¬ 
ber  rights,  which  will  be  cut  un¬ 
der  its  supervision. 

Word  was  received  here  this 
week  that  incorporation  papers 
were  filed  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  re¬ 
cently  for  the  Industrial  and  En¬ 
gineering  Corp.,  who  have  plans 
under  way  to  construct  a  paper 
and  pulp  mill  in  Sitka,  for  pro¬ 
duction  of  150  tons  daily. 

Associated  with  the  new  firm, 
which  is  incorporated  for  $250,- 
OOO,  is  a  group  of  Belgian  capi¬ 
talists  headed  by  Charles  Semai 
ttf  New  York  City. 

Moritimes  Project 
Construction  Near 
TORONTO  —  Preliminary  sur¬ 
veys  for  construction  of  the 
uew  1,000-ton-a-day,  $65,000,000 
newsprint  and  kraft  mill  near 
Upreau,  N.  B.,  will  start  this 
month,  Ewart  C.  Atkinson  has 
advised  the  Financial  Post.  Much 
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DAYTOM  DAli 
cod  bY 


suburb**^ 


rural 


CIRCULATION 


WEEK 


•  ANOTHER  big  circulation  gain.  The  tenth 
gain  in  as  many  years.  Today  the  News  has  a 
53%  larger  week-day  circulation  and  a  125% 
larger  Sunday  circulation  than  in  1939.  With 
93,839  net  paid  circulation  on  week-days  and 
138,847  on  Sundays,  the  News  has  by  far  the 
greatest  and  most  all-inclusive  coverage  of  any 
Dayton  paper  in  history.  Completely  dominant 
in  one  of  the  richest  trading  areas  in  America 
(total  employment  at  a  peak,  industrial  wages 
at  an  all-time  high,  farm  income  up)  the  News 
reaches  more  readers  in  the  city  zone,  more  in 


the  suburban  zone,  and  more  in  the  rural  trad¬ 
ing  area. 

A  paper  which  shows  such  tremendous 
growth  year  after  year  must  have  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  of  its  readers.  As  proof:  In  a  recent 
R.  L.  Polk  survey  2  out  of  every  3  persons 
interviewed  said  they  paid  most  attention  to 
advertising  which  appeared  in  the  News. 

Take  advantage  of  the  greater  coverage  of 
the  News.  Take  advantage  of  this  vast  "pre¬ 
sold”  audience.  Use  the  News  —  on  week-days 
and  Sundays. 


120,370 

.'560,241 

228,8i0 

416,572 


326,033 


Represented  nationally  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  les  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 
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READING,  PA. 


1948 

1947 

Eagle  (See  note). 

'397.046 

901.494 

Eagle-S . 

245,640 

163,762 

Grand  Total . 

1.242.686 

1,065,256 

Noth:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  in 

combination  linage  of  one  edition .  Kagle  (c^ » 

only  is  shown. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Kewrs  Leader>e . 

1,377,559 

1 .255,698 

Times- Dispatch-m. . 

997,855 

987,782 

Times- Dispatch-S .  . 

708,156 

548,535 

Grand  Total . 

.3,08.3,570 

2,792,015 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m . 

,591,954 

595,709 

Times-S . 

.302,968 

206,281 

World-News-e . 

620,545 

612,401 

Grand  Total . 

1.515,467 

1,414,391 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  8c 

Chronicle-m . 

1,245,110 

1.. 306,564 

tDemocrat  8c 

Chronicle-S . 

684,888 

671,718 

Times-Union-e . 

1,329,369 

1,412,278 

Grand  Total . 

3,259,367 

3, .390,560 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Register-Republic-e . 

1,127,561 

1,108,054 

Star-m . 

747,751 

811,061 

Star-S . 

405,953 

301,190 

Grand  Total . 

2.281,265 

2,220,305 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe- Democrat-m . 

8.34,742 

802,765 

tG  lobe- Democrat -S. 

628,284 

479,645 

Post-Di.spatch-e .  .  .  . 

1,556,775 

1,408,877 

Post-Dispatch-S _ 

1,037,284 

835,492 

Star-Times-e . 

1,015,102 

967,988 

Grand  Total . 

5,072,187 

4,494,757 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m .... 

1,107,879 

1,070,206 

fPioneer  Press-S.  .  . 

821,43.3 

651,400 

Dispatch-e . 

1,343.265 

1,280,237 

Grand  Total . 

.3,272,577 

3,001,84.3 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Union-m . . 

539,4.35 

49.3,598 

Union-S . 

254,758 

183,140 

•Post-Intelligencer-S 

St«r.e . 

Times.* . 

Timeses . 


('.rand  Total .  3,334,462 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Journal  Tribune-e 

751,172 

7.56,755 

Joumal-S . 

322,137 

293,930 

Grand  Total . . . . 

.  1.073,.309 

1.050.685 

SOUTH 

BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e . 

.  1,173,545 

978.037 

Tribune-S . 

419,589 

276,611 

Grand  Total 

1,59.3,1.34 

1,2.54.648 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman- 

Review-m . 

681,901 

674,971 

tSpokesman- 
Review-S . 

675,084 

550,232 

Chrooicle-e . 

.  1.0.30.731 

1.015,196 

Grand  Total 

2.387.719 

2.240,.399 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y, 

1»48  1947 

Herald-Joumal-e  1,664,449  l,.W5,80l) 

*  SHerald  American.S  675,190  ,508,866 

Post  Standard-m .  . .  727,888  73.3,763 

Post  Standard-S. . , .  426,625  327,864 


Grand  Total .  , , 


Xews-T  ribune-e 
Xews-Tribune.S. 
Times< . 


3,494,152 

3,106,302 

WASH. 

953,237 

922,770 

364,394 

242,83.3 

508,949 

695,368 

1,826,580 

1,860.971 

>,  OHIO 

544,667 

574,797 

585,418 

480,946 

1,608,750 

1,616.597 

Grand  Total .  2,4.3.3.788  1,511,937 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

P'xpress-m .  ^9,974  739,820 

Express-S .  .506,802  .326,219 

Kews-e .  1,0.58,462  968,689 

I.ight-e .  1,215,806  1,072,95.3 

*Ught-.S .  533,108  389,505 

Grand  Total  4,204,152  .3,497,186 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Inion-m  .  1,07.3,637  910,872 

I'nion-S .  .54.5,144  .397,Sm 

Trilmne-Sun-e  .  1,348,4.5.5  1,167,91.3 

Joiimal.*  .  663,762  890.375 

Grand  Total  _  3,6.51,198  3,366,964 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m .  S(V5,436  87.3,10.3 

K'hronicle-S  .564,025  446,872 

l-'xaniinrr-m  1,170,124  1.06.3,318 

•ICxamiiier-S .  7.57,672  .565,881 

Call-»nllelin-e  .  800,873  742,105 

Ne»s-e .  847,9.52  791,923 

Grand  Total  4,946,082  4  .503,202 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 
Gazette-m  1  .(M6,748  9S0..546 

Union  Star  e  900,138  913,.594 

Grand  Total _  1,946,886  1.S<M.140 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribunc-m  .  .581,97.5  699,507 

Scrantonian-S  ...  327..560  .305,3.37 

Times-e  .  1,036,261  987,791 

(Irand  Total .  1,94.5,818  1,992,6.35 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  910,104  991,047 


Times-m  . 
}Times-S.  . 
Blade-e .  .  . 


Grand  Total .  2.738,835  2,672,340 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m  . .  . .  1,157,779  1,166,018 

Telegram-e .  1,664,311  1,782,272 

Stare .  1,942,911  1,731,151 

Star-w .  138,363  150,464 

Grand  Total .  4,90.3,.364  4,829,905 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,(X)4,489  910,711 

Times-.\dvertiser-S  204,064  153,473 

Grand  Total .  1,208,553  1,064,184 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  note1 .  990,714  817,274 

Note:  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OXLA. 

Tribune-e .  1,170,093  789,825 

World-m .  1,046,903  772,079 

World-S .  702,978  300,587 

Grand  Total .  2,919,974  1,862,491 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  670,160  695,216 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  868,744  . 

Observer  Dispatch-S  240,271  . 

Press-m .  968,081  . 

Grand  Total .  2,077,096  . 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Times-Herald-d _  1.395,040  1,330,.368 

*Times-Herald-S  .  .  487,414  448,659 

News-e .  1,006,452  1,001,661 

Post-m .  1,496,010  1,594,303 

{Post-S .  626.241  559,936 

.Stare .  2,0.35,656  1,820,230 

tStar-S .  797,198  625,185 

Grand  Total  .  7,844.011  7,.380.342 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Republican-m .  776,515  865,064 

Republican-S .  316,234  217,025 

Democrat-e .  .  . 

.\merican-e  .  985,930  1,002,618 


2,084,707 

MACY 


910,104  991,047 

601,331  509,971 

.  445,995 

1..3.37.091  1,108,139 


Figures  Supplied  by 
Advertising  Linage  Service 


Grand  Total  .  2,078,679 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
GROUP 

Mamaronecic  Times-e  .3.3.5, .">90 

Mt.  Vernon  .\rgus-e.  707,961 

N'ew  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e  .  860,4.31 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-c  ,  .  .  .  334,61,3 

Peekskill  .Star  e .  .  .388,879 

Port  Chester  Iteni-c  644,017 

Tarrytown  N'ews-e  .  3.32,676 

Yonkers  Herald 

■Statesman-e  ..  672, .571 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e  .  997,411 


Grand  Total  .  .5,274,149  .5..322,649 

WICHITA.  KANSAS 
Heacon-e  1,011,4.50  900,.598 

»eacon-.S .  .524,894  .390,020 

E^agle-m . . .  7.39,7.35  762, .V16 

liagle-e .  777,890  804,532 

§Eagle-.S  .  420,226  324,308 

('.rand  Total  .  .  .3,474,195  3,181,994 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  422,964  3.55,879 

Telegram-m  .  961 ,840  995,347 

Gazette  &  Post-e. .. .  1,032,292  1,068,515 

Grand  Total .  2,417,096  2,419,741 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

gram-e .  1,272,535  1,179,839 

IVindicator  Tele- 

gram-S .  504,791  450,497 

Grand  ToUl .  1,777,328  1,630,336 

MEMORANDUM  OF  ADVERTISING 
IN  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 

WEEKLY,  “THIS  WEEK”  A  PARADE 

MAY,  I»4S 

•‘‘AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
90,650  Unes  and  ‘‘COMIC  WEEKLY" 
Linage  32,739  lines  is  included  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  figures  of  the  following  papers:  Albany 
Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitution,  Balti¬ 
more  American,  Boston  Advertiser,  Chi- 
cago-Herald-American,  Detroit  Times,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  Pittsburgh  Sun -Telegraph,  Syracuse 


AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1948  1947 

Chronicle-m .  382,644  415,446 

Chronicle-S .  245,510  181„302 

Herald-e .  .366,299  425,925 

Herald-vS .  14o,026  133,303 

Grand  Total .  1,139,479  1,155,976 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 
Telegraph-m  (See 

note) .  .355,265  .382,891 

Telegraphs .  254,753  169,099 

Grand  Total .  610,018  551,990 

,  Note  :  3  elegraph  (m)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  Sunset  News  (e). 

CHAR*,ESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  816,8.34  805,002 

Gazette-S .  314,60.3  232,605 

Mail-e .  725,982  754,633 

Mail-s .  286,317  204,081 

Grand  Total .  2,143,736  1,996,321 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C, 

Gbserver-ra .  1,054,882  948,381 

Observer-S .  618,206  453,820 

News-e .  852,930  850,378 

Grand  Total .  2,526,018  2,252,579 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

.sute-m .  633,459  665,956 

State-S .  369,867  284.486 

Record-e .  677.326  712,702 

Grand  Total .  1,680,652  1,663,144 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  1,019,641  826,934 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e. . .  860,961  571,161 

Register-Gnard-S, . .  241,401  145,435 

Grand  Total .  1,102, .362  716,.596 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonwealth- 

Reporter-e .  565,3.54  596,946 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  82.3,610  704,521 

Times-S .  342,250  243,845 

Grand  Total .  1,165,860  948,366 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Gazette-e .  49f».68;i  53.3,5.31 

JACKSON,  MISS. 

Clarion-I,,edger-m. . .  692,816  741,099 

Clarion-I.edger-S.  . .  391,7.39  330,94.3 

Daily  News-e .  640,518  702,146 

Daily  News-S .  363,969  286,686 

Grand  Total .  2,089,042  2,060,874 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Tribune-e  (See  note)  824,432  Not  avail. 

Note:  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination 
with  Eagle  (m). 


llerald-.Vmerican,  Washington  Times- 
Ilerald. 

••AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
.57,278  lines  anil  "COMIC  WEEKLY"  Lin¬ 
age  32,739  lines  is  includeil  in  the  San 
.\ntonio  Light. 

•■AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY"  I.in.age 
90,6,50  lines  in  the  HiilTalo  Courier  Exorcss, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami  Herald  anil 
Philadelphia  linlletin. 

•••AMICRICAN  WEEKLY"  Linage 
100,304  lines  in  the  PortlamI  ("iregonian 

•"AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
100.500  lines  and  "CO.MIC  WEICKLY  " 
Linage  .32,739  lines  in  the  fxis  .Ingeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  San  Francisco  I^xaniiner 

*"AMERIC.\N  WEEKLY"  Linage 
100,304  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  32,739  lines  in  the  .Seattle  Post  In¬ 
telligencer. 

t‘‘THIS  WEEK”  Linage  57,278  lines  is 
incluiled  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun  , 
Birmingham  News  &  .Age  Herald,  Boston 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  De»  Moines  Regi-ster,  Detroit  News, 
Indianapolis  Star.  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh  Press,  Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  Wa.shington  Star. 

t‘‘THIS  WEEK"  Linage  59,353  lines  in 
the  IxM  Angeles  Times,  Portland  Journal, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  Spokane 
Spokesman  Review. 

I  "PARADE”  Linage  31,8(M  lines  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  papers:  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boston 
Post,  (Chicago  Sun  &  Times,  Denver  Rocky 
Mt.  News.  Detroit  Free  Press,  Erie  Des¬ 
patch,  El  Paso  TimeSj^Fort  Wayne  Journal 
Gazette,  Jacksonville  Times  Union,  Newark 
Star  Ledger,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  American,  Toledo  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Wichita  Eagle,  Youngs¬ 
town  Vindicator  Telegram. 


LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

1948  1947 

Gazette-m .  951,367  908,712 

Cazette-S .  434,535  .311,921 

Democrat-e .  752,485  865,665 

Democrat-S .  280,850  229,604 

Grand  Total .  2,419,237  2,315,902 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

I  ndependent-m .  867,778  737,524 

Independent-S .  278,321  243,805 

Press-Telegram-e.  . .  1,038,231  816,264 

Press-Telegram-S. . .  388,250  307,829 

Grand  Total .  2,572,580  2,105,422 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

.Sun-e .  679,592  Not  avail. 

Telegram-S .  157,776  Not  avail. 


Grand  Total .  837,368  Not  avail. 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  580,818  Not  avail. 

Telegram-News-e. . .  44.3,855  Not  avail, 

Telegram-News-S. . .  166,549  Not  avail. 

Grand  Total .  1,191,222  Not  avail. 


Record-m 

Joumal-e. 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 

.  558,531 

.  316,900 


875,4.31  959,8 


PASADENA.  CAL. 

Independent-m .  86.3,816  658,826 

Independent-S .  372,099  244,443 

Star-News-e .  822,796  695,006 

Star-News-S .  .379,479  322,543 

Grand  Total .  2,438,190  1,920,818 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m .  917,036  908,238 

News-S .  1,1.34,21.3  1,120.034 

Grand  Total .  2,051,249  2,028,272 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e .  834,744  930,446 

Times-m .  741,442  778,016 

Times-S .  437,517  34o,845 

Grand  Total .  2,01.3,703  2,054,307 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m .  830,922  Not  avail. 

Times-I,eader-e  .  .  .  l,06il,201  Not  avail. 

Indcpendent-S .  266,281  Not  avail. 

Grand  Total .  2,160,404  Not  avail. 


5  "P.AR.ADIC"  Linage  41, .538  lines  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

4  "P.AR.ADE”  Linage  19,629  lines  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

f  SI’LIT-RI'N  Linage — New  York  News 
(m)  416,602  line-;  (S)  255,891  lines. 

Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers  | 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

1948  1947 

Times-e .  1,080,436  1,108,576  ■ 

Deniocrat-e .  718,074  702,436 

Deniocrat-S .  357,742  .306,390 

Grand  1otaI  :M.56,2.52  2,117  402 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,704,220  1,369.620  ' 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,213,877  l,10:f,499  j 

Star-e .  1,'273,.376  1,196,060  : 

Star-S .  923,615  720,835 

Grand  Total .  3.410,868  3,020,394 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times-e  735,896  644,700 

The  Capital  Times-S  305,340  230,748 

Wis.  State  Joumal-e  702,359  6,37,581 

Wis.  State  Journal-S  314,762  252,770 

Grand  Total  ....  2.0.58,357  1,765,799 

MANITOWOC.  WIS. 
Herald-Times-e  619,011  535,612 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standerd-Times-e  .  770,504  751,716 

Standard-Times-S  184,156  130,928 


954,660  882.644 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TEX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  283,192  294,532 

Brownsville  Herald-S  166,5/6  127.596 

Harlingen  Star-m. . .  362,292  325, W 


^ree  Press,  Erie  Dili-  Harlingen  Star-S  .  .  213,710  178,822 

■  Fort  Wayne  Journal  McAllen  Valley 

Times  Union,  Newark  Monitor-e .  3‘28,342  342,986 

Pioneer  Press,  Syra-  McAllen  Valley 

»n.  Toledo  Times,  Monitor-S .  213,710  178.822 

chita  Eagle,  Youngs-  - - * 

tram.  Grand  Total .  1,572,802  1,449,112 
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The  house  with  1,000  doors 


A  typical  example  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  development  in  rubber 


This  is  a  place  where  opportunities 
for  better  living  are  regarded  as 
doors  to  be  opened.  B.  F.  Goodrich 
men  estimate  there  are  1,000  such 
opportunities  in  rubber  and  flexible 
materials — 1,000  "doors”  they  are 
constantly  working  on. 

For  example,  take  one  recently 
opened  —  one  that  led  to  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  tubeless  tire.  That  tire  is 
already  on  sale  in  a  few  parts  of  the 
country.  It  will  make  punctures  and 
road  delays  virtually  things  of  the  past. 
It  will  probably  end  tire  blow-outs 
forever.  It  will  save  thousands  of  acci¬ 


dents,  hundreds  of  lives.  It  will  mean 
better  living  for  everyone. 

This  B.F.  Goodrich  "research  center,” 
just  finished  at  Brecksville,  Ohio,  will 
also  bring  you  more  things  like  Koro- 
seal  —  the  flexible  material  that’s  not 
rubber  yet  makes  hundreds  of  water¬ 
proof  articles  in  delicate  patterns 
and  colors,  lasts  for  years  in  most  of 
its  forms. 

Building  this  new  research  center  is 
typical  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  because  B.  F. 
Goodrich  established  the  first  research 
laboratory  in  America’s  rubber  indus¬ 


try.  Practically  every  major  rubber 
development  since  then  has  come  from 
B.  F.  Goodrich.  The  cord  tire,  use  of 
carbon  black  for  longer  wear,  develop¬ 
ment  of  organic  accelerators,  said  to  be 
as  important  as  the  process  of  vulcan¬ 
ization,  and  now  the  tubeless  tire,  are 
only  a  few. 

The  research  center  is  the  B.F. Good¬ 
rich  assurance  that  this  progress  will 
continue.  Tbe  B.F. Goodrich  Company, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

B.E  Goodrich 

FIRST  IN  RUBBER 
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PROMOTION 


A  Look  at  the  Record 
Can  Be  a  Real  Service 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

COMPETITION,  as  we  all  know, 

is  the  life  of  trade.  It  is  the 
life,  too,  of  much  more  than 
trade.  It  is  the  life,  indeed,  of 
the  very  system  of  living  which 
we  here  in  this  country  enjoy 
so  much  and  almost  so  exclu¬ 
sively. 

But  this  is  not  the  place  for 
an  ideological  discourse.  This  is 
merely  preliminary  to  noting 
that  competition  is  the  life  also 
of  promotion.  Which  makes  it 
necessary  to  observe  that  com¬ 
petition  can  also  be  the  death 
of  promotion. 

That  requires  a  little  explana¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  competition  in 
promotion  is  fair,  it's  healthy 
and  good.  When  competition  in 
promotion  becomes  snide,  it’s 
unhealthy  and  no  good. 

For  instance,  for  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  in  its  promotion 
in  competition  with  radio  and 
the  magazines  to  damn  them  ut¬ 
terly  and  completely  as  media 
would  be  unsound.  Radio  ad¬ 
vertising  and  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  have  many  advantages. 
Newspaper  competition  must 
take  these  into  account,  or  fail 
in  the  competition  with  them. 

When  newspaper  promotion, 
however,  takes  the  several  ad¬ 
vantages  of  its  competition  into 
account,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  the  superior  advantages  of 
newspapers,  that  competition  is 
sound  and  intelligent  and  should 
be  effective. 

Indeed,  the  early  years  of 
newspaper-radio  compe-tition 
were  marked  by  such  near-hy¬ 
steria  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
that  radio  walked  off  with  most 
of  the  honors.  * 

The  same  thing  is  true,  of 
course,  of  competition  among 
newspapers  themselves.  When 
newspapers  within  a  market 
compete  fairly  and  intelligently 
among  themselves,  they  benefit 
and  prosper  the  whole  market. 
When  they  indulge  in  snide 
competitive  promotion,  they 
hurt  the  market  and  every 
newspaper  in  it.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  too  often  to  re 
quire  specific  example  in  proof. 

These  remarks  on  competition 
in  promotion  are  evoked  by  two 
recent  examples  of  competitive 
promotions,  one  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  other  by 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-Ga¬ 
zette.  The  promotions  are  quite 
similar,  consisting  mainly  of  a 
series  of  charts  showing  the 
long-range  trend  of  advertising 
in  the  respective  markets. 

T^e  Post-Gazette  promotion  is 
a  single  large  sheet,  punched  for 
inclusion  in  the  Post-Gazette 
data  file  binder.  It  is  strictly  a 
factual  promotion.  It  carries 
the  caption  “How  the  Pittsburgh 
nev.’spaper  advertising  picture 
has  changed  in  10  years.’’  Four 
charts  are  employed  to  show 
this.  One  shows  the  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  trend,  1937  to  1947. 


Another  show  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  trend  for  the  same  period. 
A  third  shows  the  total  display 
advertising  trend  for  the  period. 
And  a  fourth  shows  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  trend,  including  classi¬ 
fied,  for  the  period. 

The  New  York  Times  promo¬ 
tion  covered  a  briefer  period, 
taking  pre-war  1941  as  the  start¬ 
ing  point  and  covering  through 
the  first  quarter  of  1948.  It  con¬ 
tained  more  charts,  covering  a 
few  other  advertising  classifica¬ 
tions.  It  also  contained  two 
charts  showing  circulation 
changes  in  the  1941-1947  period. 

Now  what  makes  both  these 
promotions  fall  under  the  head 
of  competitive  promotions  is 
that  the  names  of  the  other 
newspapers  in  the  market  are 
mentioned.  In  many  circles  this 
is  regarded  as  competitive  if 
done  in  promotion,  although  it 
is  merely  reporting  when  it  is 
done  by  Media  Records  or 
quoted  from  Media  Records.  To 
cover  this  kind  of  competition 
in  promotion,  the  device  is 
usually  used  of  designating  other 
newspapers  as  “A,”  “B,”  etc. 

But  so  long  as  this  kind  of 
competitive  promotion  sticks 
strictly  to  the  facts,  reports  from 
the  record,  does  not  distort  or 
otherwise  jazz  up  the  record — it 
is  fair  and  clean  competition.  It 
performs  a  service  to  advertisers 
without  performing  a  disservice 
to  any  of  the  newspapers,  even 
the  last  of  the  newspapers  in 
the  record  having  to  live  with 
that  record. 

All  the  Market 

AN  interesting  and  unusual  page 

is  included  in  the  market  data 
booklet  just  issued  by  the  John 
Budd  Company  for  the  Gastonia 
(N  C. )  Gazette.  The  page  is  de¬ 
voted  to  Gastonia's  Negroes,  who 
comprise  about  one-fifth  of  the 
city's  population.  It  shows  how 
the  Gazette  caters  to  this  popu¬ 
lation  through  a  daily  depart¬ 
ment  of  Negro  News. 

Consumer  Markets 
AN  instructive  and  useful  vol¬ 
ume  which  ought  to  be  on 
every  promotion  and  research 
manager's  desk  is  “Domestic 
Consumer  Markets,’’  published 
recently  by  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Conference  Board.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  scientific  and  long- 
range  picture  of  our  changing 
population  and  markets. 

Covered  in  text  and  charts  in 
this  32-page  booklet  are  family 
and  population  growth;  the 
aging  population;  world  popula¬ 
tion;  allocation  of  personal  in¬ 
come;  distribution  of  money  in¬ 
come  before  taxes;  savings, 
credit,  and  money  in  circula¬ 
tion;  employment;  physical  out¬ 
put;  retail  sales  pattern;  shifts 
in  consumer  buying  habits;  and 
several  other  pertinent  econom¬ 
ic  subjects. 


Copies  are  available  at  60c 
from  the  Board  at  247  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

In  the  Bag 

A  NEAT  gag  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  to  promote 
circulation  during  the  Repub¬ 
lican  national  convention  was 
distribution  of  a  ballot  form 
containing  the  reportorial  slate 
covering  the  event  for  the  Trib. 
It  employed,  of  course,  the  now 
famous  Trib  slogan,  “You’re 
missing  plenty  if  you  don’t  read 
the,  etc.  .  .  .’’ 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  sends 
out  a  folder  showing  that  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  first  in  retail  sales 
increases  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Its  own  advertising 
gains  in  the  same  period  are 
also  impressive. 

The  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
News  made  nice  use  of  the  1948 
Olympics  medal,  reproducing 
both  sides  of  this  impressive 
award,  for  the  program  of  its 
annua!  Sports  Jamboree.  This 
event  crowded  the  city’s  civic 
auditorium.  It  was  the  third  an¬ 
nual  jamboree  held  by  the 
paper  to  honor  junior  and 
senior  high  school  and  college 
athletes  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  past  year. 

A  neat  booklet  from  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  Bul¬ 
letin  reprinting  a  series  of 
articles  by  Reporter  Leo  Son- 
deregger  on  “American  Medi¬ 
cine,  diagnosis  and  prescrip¬ 
tion.’’  A  good  public  service 
promotion. 

A  compact  folder  from  the 
Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
giving  its  circulation  breakdown 
and  essential  market  data.  For 
a  newspaper  with  55,000  circu¬ 
lation,  this  is  a  fine,  intelligent 
job. 

A  quick  but  attractive  little 
folder  from  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal-Herald  reporting  that 
four  out  of  five  retail  advertisers 
in  Dayton  use  both  papers. 

From  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post,  the  special  section  it  pub¬ 
lished  to  mark  “Fifteen  Exciting 
Years’’  under  Publisher  Eugene 
Meyer.  A  good  summary  of  the 
period — the  New  Deal  period — 
as  well  as  a  good  promotion  for 
the  paper. 

And  a  hand  to  Parade  tor  its 
current  trade  paper  spread  head¬ 
lined  “The  man  who  made  peo¬ 
ple  turn  old  overnight’’  An¬ 
other  compelling  ad  in  a  series 
that  has  been  full  of  them. 

Big  'Fourth'  Event 

Philadelphia — For  the  fourth 
consecutive  year,  management 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
sponsoring  this  city's  annual 
celebration  of  Independence 
Day.  Starting  at  noon,  July  5, 
the  Bulletin  has  planned  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  events  that  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  near  midnight,  in¬ 
cluding  two  parades,  the 
crowning  of  a  Miss  WCAU-TV 
in  honor  of  the  newspaper's 
recently  dedicated  television 
stotion,  sports  and  novelty 
affairs  climaxed  by  a  display 
of  fireworks. 


d^rialit  ^de 


V  the  New  York  Birthday  Card 

ini  the^Repub  THE  Canton  ( O. )  Repository  has 
convention  was  designed  a  special  birthday 
a  ballot  form  greeting  that  will  be  mailed  to 

renortorial  slate  newspaperboy  on  the  occa- 

reportorial  slate  his  birthday.  The  first 

page  of  the  card  is  patterned 
course,  the  now  paper’s  format  and  car- 

siogan,  YOU  re  ries  the  heading,  “newspaperboy 
if  you  don  t  read  jj^g  birthday.”  A  front-page  sto- 
„  ,  j  ry  tells  the  boy  that  his  many 

^e  Sentinel  sends  friends  and  members  of  the  Can- 
lowing  that  Mil-  jqjj  Repository  family  have  spent 
in  retail  sales  ^  year  of  planning  and  prepar- 
'  quarter  of  for  this  day.  The  boy  is  then 
own  advertising  advised  to  turn  to  page  3,  where 
ame  period  are  he  is  wished  a  happy  birthday. 

The  newspaperboy  s  district  ad- 
1  (Calif.)  Star-  visor  mai.s  the  card  and  person- 
;  use  of  the  1948  alizes  it  by  writing  the  boy’s 
al,  reproducing  name  under  a  line  that  reads, 
this  impressive  "Happy  Birthday  To’’  and  by 
program  of  its  signing  his  own  name. 
Jamboree.  This 

the  city’s  civic  „  ,  _ 

vas  the  third  an-  Spotlight  on  Courtesy 

held  by  the  THE  auto  safety  campaign  cur- 
or  junior  and  rently  being  conducted  by  the 
lool  and  college  Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald- Journal 
ad  distinguished  and  Herald- American  in  con- 
he  past  year.  junction  with  the  Syracuse  po- 
klet  from  the  lice  department,  has  a  new 
I.)  Journal  Bui-  wrinkle.  Instead  of  putting  em- 
g  a  series  of  phasLs  on  punishment  of  offend- 
)orter  Leo  Son-  ers  the  newspapers  are  putting 
American  Medi-  the  spotlight  on  drivers  who 
and  prescrip-  show  courtesy  and  safety  in  op- 
public  service  eration  of  their  vehicles.  Traffic 
officers  have  been  instructed  to 
older  from  the  stop  motorists  who  exhibit  these 
(Iowa)  Gazette  qualities  and  present  them  with 
ation  breakdown  free  tickets  to  theaters  as  a  re- 
larket  data.  For  ward, 
ith  55,000  circu- 

fine,  intelligent  Fishathon 

attractive  little  ^HE  St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Eve- 
e  Dayton  (O  )  Independent  has  come  up 

reporting  thkt  a  new  idea  in  kids’  enter- 

•etail  advirtisers  ‘ainment  --  a  city  wide  fishing 
nth  nanprs  party  for  boys  and  girls  between 

ihington  (D.  C.)  .t*"®  ®  ^  and  13.  Cooperat- 

1  section  it  nub-  ‘"g  newspaper  were  the 

Fifteel  Excittee  Florida  game  and  fresh  water 
..hiifhL  fish  commission,  which  hauled 

«nmmarv  several  tank  loads  of  fish  into 

V  DeTl  nerted-  ‘^'^y  to  be  dumped  into  the 

H  lake  just  prior  to  the  party.  The 

>d  promotion  for  independent  named  the  affair  a 

0  Parade  for  its  fishathon. 

per  spread  head- 
who  made  peo-  Rain  Gauges 
vernight.”  An-  BECAUSE  the  weather  bureau 
^11  series  measures  the  rainfall  at  only 

all  of  them.  two  points,  thus  not  showing  that 
it  was  raining  bucketsful  else- 
•♦Vi'  Event  where  in  the  city,  the  Fort 
r  ih  t  tu  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  is 

tot  tne  tourth  setting  up  rain  gauges  of  its  own 

ir,  management  in  six  sections  of  the  city,  in- 
phia  Bulletin  is  eluding  one  atop  the  Star-Tele- 

..  ,  ,  gram  building,  to  provide  read- 

I  citys  annual  gj.g  additional  precipitation 

Independence  readings.  The  newspaper's  staff 
at  noon,  July  5,  "'ill  read  the  gauges, 
planned  a  pro- 

i  that  will  con-  Farm  Visitation 

A  SERIES  of  eight  articles  will 
®  '  *  appear  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 

parades,  the  Chronicle  every  month  for  the 

Miss  WCAU-TV  benefit  of  boosting  farmers.  A 

■  ^  _ _ •_  representative  farm  in  each  of 

le  newspapers  agricultural  counties 

ated  television  will  be  visited  every  month, 

and  novelty  From  these  farm  operators,  help- 

j  ,  j. _ ,  ,  ful  information  will  be  obtained 

d  by  a  display  raising  sheep,  cattle,  poultry. 

fish,  hogs  and  other  farm  prod- 
_  ucts,  for  a  column. 
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Crime  Seminar 
For  Newsmen 
At  Harvard 


INFORMATION 
|)N  MARKETS 

Ind  media? 


Branham  Research 
can  help  you  —  with¬ 
out  charge! 

Just  call  a  Branham- 
manl  He  has  Market 
and  Media  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  advertising 
“know-how." 


Skull  practice  ior  newsmen  at  Harvard:  Left  to  right,  John  Fenton, 
New  York  Times;  John  Lynch,  Boston  Traveler;  Lorin  Arnold,  Bangor 
News;  Harry  Spiegal,  Concord  Monitor;  Laurence  J.  Donahue,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  and  Bulletin;  James  A.  Harrington,  Hartford  Times, 
and  Dr.  Alan  R.  Moritz. 


Stratton,  director  of  the  police  Women  Cited  Nieman  Fellow 

Ser.*nd  Dr.  ^ShardTord  ?f  Foi  THeiF  Worlc  All  Ex-CopY  Boy 

the  Harvard  Legal  Medicine  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Newspaper  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Delbert 
staff,  and  by  Dr.  Moritz.  women  in  all  parts  of  the  coun-  Willis,  who  will  be  at  Harvard 

Attending  the  seminar  were  try  received  recognition  for  out-  as  a  Nieman  Fellow  next  year, 
Percy  G.  Angwin,  Barre  (Vt. )  standing  work  in  awards  made  is  remembered  as  the  reporter 
Daily  Herald;  Lorin  Arnold,  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  who  started  writing  stories 

Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  National  Federation  of  Press  while  a  copy  boy  on  the  Fort 

Richard  Blalock,  Portsmouth  Women  here,  June  24-26.  Worth  Press  —  and  who  mar- 

(N.  H. )  Herald;  William  Clew  First  place  awards  included:  ried  the  city  editor’s  daughter. 

jDd  Maurice  R.  Cronan,  Hart-  News  story  (daily) — Juliet  He  was  on  the  Press  from 

ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  Frank  Galloway,  Lexington  (Ky.)  1932  to  1942,  when  he  went  to 

Decerbo,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald;  (weekly) — Mrs.  Inez  war. 

Post  and  Telegram;  Laurence  Wo.fe.  Kossuth  County  Advance,  (Japanese  machine  gun  fire 
J.  Donahue,  Providence  (R.  I.).  Algona,  la.  cost  him  a  leg,  and  kept  him 

Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin:  Editorial  (daily) — Mrs.  A.  B.  in  the  hospital  for  three  years.) 

John  Fenton,  Boston  bureau  of  Turnbull,  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  He  married  the  former  Mary 
the  New  York  Times;  Thomas  Record;  (weekly) — Hazel  Bran-  Catherine  Held,  daughter  of 
J.  Gallager,  Lowell  (Mass.)  non,  Lexington  (Miss.)  Adver-  Carl  Held,  Press  city  editor  in 
Sun.  User.  1934.  Held  has  since  left. 

James  A.  Harrington,  Hart-  Feature  (daily)  —  Helen  Sixteen  years  old,  just  out  of 

ford  (Conn.)  Times;  Paul  Kelly,  Waterhouse,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  a  Fort  Worth  high  school,  Wil- 
Soiton  (Mass.)  Post;  Kermit  K.  Journal;  (weekly)  —  Mary  K.  lis  was  hired  as  a  copy  boy  on 
Kingsbury,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Knudson.  Emmetsburg  (la.)  the  Press. 

Telegram;  John  Lynch,  Boston  Democrat.  When  he  showed  he  could 

(Mass.)  Traveler;  Raymond  M.  Feature  in  magazine — Marie  write,  he  was  assigned  to  police 
Maynard,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Mudra,  Christian  Science  Mont-  reporting,  then  to  courthouse 
Evening  Tribune;  Frank  B.  tor.  and  politics. 

Murray,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Column  (daily) — Edrie  Van  It  is  six  years  since  Willis 

Union;  Andrew  J.  Palmer,  Dore,  Hartford  <  Conn. )  Times;  Waved  goodbye  to  his  type- 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Harry  (weekly) — Mrs.  Frank  W.  Boyd,  writer,  but  he  is  still  on  mili- 
Spiegal,  Concord  (N.  H.)  Daily  Mankato  Jewell  County  Record,  tary  leave  from  the  Press. 
Monitor  and  New  Hampshire  Woman’s  department  (daily)  Colleagues  who  have  been 

Patriot;  Arthur  Stratton,  Bos-  — Florence  Delaney,  Aberdeen  in  touch  with  him  say  he  has 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald;  Jerry  Sul-  (S.D.)  American-News;  (week-  refused  to  be  downhearted, 
livan,  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe.  ly) — Nancy  Cattell  Hartford,  through  numerous  operations. 

Carl  J.  Sweeney,  Worcester  Denver  (Colo.)  Monitor.  ■ 

(Mass.)  Gazette;  Frank  Mac-  Advertising — Anne  Tobin,  La-  T  c  j 

Lean,  Boston  (Mass.)  Ameri-  Junta  Tribune-Democrat.  srCipBT  IS  OUppoitGu 

can;  Alfred  W.  Salie,  Boston  Newspaper  published  or  edit-  On  Firinn  Primmiiniat 
(Mass.)  Daily  Record;  and  ed  by  woman— Patricia  Me-  n*.:?  „ 

Henry  Bosworth,  Quincy  Gowan,  Swift  County  News,  “1.?“®,.  j ^ 

(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  Benson.  Minn.  Mormng  News  ^itoralized  m 

■  Special  edition— Mrs.  Glad-  the  Washington  (D. 

Who'«i  Who  Prenared  win  Van  strum,  Bemidji  ^  ^  Position  m  firing  a 

Tvno  s  wno  rreparea  (Minn)  Dailu  Pioneer  reporter  because  he  was  a  Com- 

Long  Beach,  Calif.  —  Factual  Publicity  article  '  Dorothv  loimist.  Said  the  News: 

^blications,  Inc.  has  estab-  Rrose  Denver  (Colo  )  Post  ^  “The  Washington  Star  ex- 

lihed  offices  at  3386  Long  Beach  ’  ,  ’  ’  reporter  was  honest  enough  to 

Boulevard  for  Spring  publica-  tj-  .v  i  .  «  i  ■  admit  himself  a  Communist, 

lion  of  “Factual’s  Who’s  Who  of  DirtHaay  111  Datavia  “But  the  Star  was  within  its 

Southern  California.”  The  illus-  Batavia,  N.  Y. — The  Batavia  rights — and  within  its  duty  of 
trated  biographical  reference  Daily  News  celebrated  its  70th  protecting  the  integrity  of  its 
W()rk  will  include  publishers,  birthday  June  25  with  an  eight-  news  columns — to  discharge  a 
(ditors  and  advertising  men,  ac-  page  section  history  of  the  man  whose  political  belief  in- 
cording  to  George  Hanson,  one-  newspaper  and  (jrenesee  County,  eludes  the  proposition  that  the 
time  New  York  World-Telegram  Andrew  J.  MeWain,  87,  is  presi-  purpose  of  news  is  to  advance 
luture  editor,  who  is  handling  dent  of  Griswold  &  MeWain,  the  cause  of  the  dictatorship  of 
promotion  and  public  relations.  Inc.,  the  publi^ers.  the  proletariat.” 


Call  Branham 


V  Chicago 
f  New  York 
k  Detroit 
)  Dallas 
Atlanta 
j  Charlotte 
1  St.  Louis 
Memphis 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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New  Name 

THE  new  name  of  “Fletcher  D. 

Richards,  Inc.,’’  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  firm 
formerly  known 
as  Campbell  - 
E  w  a  1  d  Co.  of 
New  York,  Inc. 

The  change 
was  made  by 
pre  -  arrange¬ 
ment  with  cli¬ 
ents  and  was 
revealed  in  • 
joint  statement 
by  Henry  T. 

E  w  a  1  d  ,  chair- 
manofthe  ^  ^ 

board,  and  Richard* 
Fletcher  D.  Richards,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  president  since  its  for¬ 
mation. 

The  board  of  directors  will  be 
comprised  of  Richards,  as  chair¬ 
man:  Bradley  A.  Walker,  Willis 
E.  Blodgett.  E.  A.  Elliott  and 
Duane  W.  Beurmann.  Richards 
will  continue  as  president. 
Other  officers  are:  Walker,  Blod¬ 
gett,  Elliott,  W.  A.  McNabb, 
Radcliffe  Romeyn  and  John  S. 
Davidson,  vicepresidents;  and 
Duane  W.  Beurmann,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

These  developments  are  the 
result  of  an  agreement  of  long 
standing  between  the  two  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Under  it.  Fletcher  D. 
Richards,  Inc.,  will  continue  the 
business  of  the  New  York  agen¬ 
cy  and  will  also  continue  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  10  Rockefeller  Plaza 
offices. 

Henry  T.  Ewald,  president  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Detroit,  said  the 
New  York  offices  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  will  occupy  the  entire 
14th  floor  at  1  East  57th  street. 
New  York. 

Sheehan  Appointed 
JOHN  R.  SHEEHAN  is  now  di¬ 
rector  of  radio  and  television 
for  Buchanan  &  Co.  The  new 
executive,  formerly  active  with 
radio  stations  and  a  television 
advisor,  once  headed  the  New 
York  office  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  broadcasting  di¬ 
vision. 

Y&R  Research  Head 

GEORGE  T.  SEWALL  has  been 

named  manager  of  Young  & 
Rubicam’s  research  department. 
Previously,  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  agency’s  market  research 
division.  He  joined  Y&R  in 
1933. 

Steele  to  Hollywood 

L.  T.  STEELE,  vicepresident  of 

Benton  &  Bowles,  has  gone  to 
Hollywood  as  general  manager. 
He  had  been  serving  in  New 
York  as  radio  director.  On  his 
new  job  he’ll  supervise  client 
contract  and  service  on  the 
West  Coast. 

New  Faces,  New  Places 

EARL  R.  NAZAR  has  joined 

the  art  dept,  of  Geare  Mar- 

ston,  Philly _ John  F.  Healy 

has  returned  to  Ralph  H.  Jones, 
Cincinnati,  as  copyman.  .  .  . 
Milton  Tashjian  is  with  Erwin, 
Wbsey  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  as  a 


designer.  .  .  .  Tom  Carey  has 
become  vicepresident  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors, 
Powell  Grant,  Detroit.  .  .  .  John 
W.  Wood  has  been  appointed 
art  director  of  Klau-Van  Pieter- 
son-Dunlap  Associates,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  .  .  .  Aida  M.  Imeson  is  of¬ 
fice  manager  and  assistant  to 
media  director.  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Detroit.  .  .  . 

More  of  Same 

JAMES  B.  LESTER  has  joined 

Smith,  Bull  &  McCreery,  Hol¬ 
lywood,  as  account  executive. 
.  .  .  Sidney  Slon,  radio  writer, 
is  with  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  as 
script  editor.  .  .  .  Walter  M. 
SwERTFAGER  and  Hans  Sauer, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  have  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors.  .  .  .  William 
Tyler  has  been  made  creative 
head  in  Leo  Burnett’s  Chicago 
office.  .  .  .  J.  W.  Millard  has  re¬ 
joined  Kudner  as  an  executive. 

Reed  Heads  Office 

TOD  REED,  vicepresident,  has 

been  appointed  manager  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan’s  Detroit  of¬ 
fice.  He  has  served  in  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  publicity  director  and 
sales  manager  with  other  firms. 

■ 

Advertising  Textbook 
Wins  NIAA  Award 

Baltimore — .Before  950  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  26th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Industrial 
Advertisers  Association,  Col. 
Willard  Chevalier,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  McGraw-Hill  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  presented  Rochester 
( N.  Y. )  Industrial  Advertisers 
with  a  check  for  $1,000  and  an 
engraved  certificate. 

Rochester’s  entry  in  the  com¬ 
petition  was  a  textbook,  “Prac¬ 
tical  Advertising  Procedure,”  to 
be  published  in  September. 

A  four-year  project  of  the 
Rochester  Industrial  Advertis¬ 
ers,  the  book  was  prepared  by 
practical  men  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  university  instructors  to 
fill  a  void  between  existent  col¬ 
lege  texts  in  fundamental 
theory  and  actual  practice:  to 
provide  practical  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  particularly  of  an  industrial 
nature,  for  instructors;  to  pro¬ 
vide  suitable  material  for  use  in 
extension-school  classes;  and  to 
place  advertising  in  its  proper 
sphere  —  as  one  tool  of  selling 
—  for  those  interested  in  or 
practicing  advertising.  Theory, 
history,  economics  and  the  so¬ 
cial  implications  of  advertising 
are  subordinated  to  specific 
practical  “how-to-do-it”  proce¬ 
dures. 

■ 

Sesqui  Editions 
In  Schenectady 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. — In  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  150th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  city  receiving  its 
charter,  both  the  Union-Star 
and  Gazette  published  special 
editions.  The  Gazette  rolled  an 
80-page  special  on  July  26  and 
the  same  afternoon  the  Union- 
Star  came  out  with  an  88- 
pager. 


Agency  Economist 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


their  purchases  of  citrus  fruit 
by  telling  them  of  the  value  of 
the  product.  Prices  per  box 
dropped  from  1925  to  1938  from 
$7.15  to  $3.02  for  valencias  and 
from  $4.80  to  $2.86  for  navels. 

(2)  Kleenex:  Kleenex  was 
started  in  1924  as  a  cold  cream 
remover.  In  1925  a  box  of 
Kleenex  cost  65  cents.  The 
growth  of  this  business  was  pro¬ 
moted  quickly  and  economical¬ 
ly  by  advertising.  This  enabled 
Kleenex  to  acquire  volume  sales 
in  record  time.  This  permitted 
manufacturing  economies  which 
resulted  in  constant  product  im¬ 
provement  .  .  and  in  a  lower 
price.  Today — a  far  better 
Kleenex  at  12V^  cents  than  at 
65  cents.  The  price  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  dropped  to  50  cents  in  1926, 
25  cents  in  1932,  and  13  cents  in 
1937.  Except  for  the  inflation 
of  the  war  and  immediate  post¬ 
war  period  it  has  held  its  price 
close  to  13  cents. 

Rug  Prices  Down 

(3i  Congoleum  Rugs:  $18.00 
in  1920  and  $9.95  in  1948.  Con¬ 
goleum  brand  advertising,  with 
its  emphasis  on  quality  through 
the  years,  is  one  big  reason 
why  the  mushrooming  demand 
for  Congoleum  Rugs  necessitat¬ 
ed  a  constantly  expanding  mass 
production  that  cut  the  price. 
Without  advertising  it  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

(4)  Frigidaire:  Cost  $750  in 
1921,  but  $197.50  today.  If 
Frigidaire  and  the  other  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerators  had  not  brand- 
advertised  their  products,  mak¬ 
ing  thousands  want  them,  and 
bringing  about  the  economies 
of  mass  production,  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  electric  refrigera¬ 
tors  could  not  have  dropped, 
by  1948,  to  nearly  one-fourth 
of  their  cost  in  1921. 

From  $167.50  to  $19.95 

(5)  Philco:  $167.50  in  1928, 
$19.95  in  1948.  Philco  has  done 
a  great  job  of  brand  advertis¬ 
ing  radios  into  America’s  homes. 
Philco  even  went  counter  to  the 
trend  during  the  depression,  and 
increased  its  advertising  year 
by  year.  In  1948  we  have  bet¬ 
ter  radios  for  a  fraction  of  what 
was  paid  in  1928. 

(6)  Cameras:  From  $25.00  in 
1890  to  $1.00  in  1940,  for  a 
camera  that  takes  much  better 
pictures.  One  of  the  great 
camera  companies  started  na¬ 
tional  advertising  in  1888,  and 
before  long,  the  country  was 
“camera  crazy.”  The  advertis¬ 
ing  made  us  want  cameras, 
helped  us  have  cameras,  by 
pushing  camera  prices  way 
down. 

Public  Misunderstands 

Another  way  of  looking  at  the 
whole  question  of  advertising 
and  its  relation  to  costs  is  to 
check  the  amount  spent  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  comparison  with 
the  consumer  price,  Nahl  said. 
“Public  misconception  on  this 
point  is  amazing,”  he  declared. 
“In  1939,  Dr.  George  Gallup 
made  public  the  findings  of  a 
poll  which  indicated  that  75% 
of  the  people  believe  that  ad¬ 
vertising  increases  the  cost  of 
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goods.  Only  15%  believed  that  i 
it  decreases  the  cost.  The  rest  I 
did  not  know.  i 

“When  Dr.  Gallup  asked,  ‘If 
a  nationally  advertised  brand  of 
cigarettes  sells  for  15  cents,  | 
what  percentage  of  that  selling  > 
price  goes  for  advertising?’  the 
median  answer  was  three  cents. 
The  teacher  group’s  average 
was  five  cents.  The  actual  fig. 
ure  is  less  than  a  half  a  cent. 

"Sales  Management  made  a 
similar  study  just  before  the 
war.  For  an  IngersoU  $2.00 
watch,  the  public  guessed  an 
average  of  10  cents  for  the  ad- 
verising,  while  the  actual 
amount  was  about  five  cents. 

On  a  $10.00  pair  of  Florsheim  | 
shoes,  the  typical  guess  was  50 
cents  spent  for  advertising, 
while  the  correct  figure  was  | 
only  25  cents.  The  advertising 
cost  on  a  bottle  of  Coca  Cola 
was  guessed  at  about  cent, 
whereas  actually  it  was  less 
than  1/10  of  a  cent.” 

Mr.  Nahl  told  E&P  that  there 
was  undoubtedly  some  products 
whose  cost  has  been  increased  I 
through  the  use  of  advertising.  [ 
’’Even  in  those  cases,  where 
unit  costs  are  increased  through  ! 
the  use  of  advertising,”  he  said,  j 
"these  added  costs  are  justified  [ 
for  the  business  man  if  the  ad-  | 
vertising  promises  to  yield  a  f 
larger  net  income  for  a  branded  I 
product  than  he  would  obtain  ; 
by  selling  unbranded  goods.” 
m 

Frank  L.  Rogers  Dies 
At  Gloversville 

Gloversville,  N.  Y,  —  Frank 
L.  Rogers,  general  manager  of 
the  Gloversville  -  Johnstown 
Leader-Republican  and  Morning 
Herald,  died  Sunday,  June  27, 
'Born  in  Whitney  Point,  N,  Y„ 
Rogers  learned  the  printing 
trade  and  later  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
and  as  editor  of  a  bimonthly 
poultry  journal.  He  joined  the 
Johnstown  Republican  in  1898 
as  a  reporter  and  later  became 
city  editor.  In  1906  he  bought 
the  Fonda  Democrat,  publish¬ 
ing  the  paper  until  1912,  when 
he  sold  it. 

He  purchased  the  Republican 
in  1911  and  the  next  year 
joined  William  B.  Collins  in 
consolidating  the  Republican 
and  the  Leader.  After  Collins’ 
death,  he  became  editor  of  both 
newspapers.  Rogers  purchased 
the  Morning  Herald  in  1929. 
s 

T.  H.  Young  Named 
As  ABC  Director 

Thomas  H.  Young,  director  of 
advertising.  United  States  Rub¬ 
ber  Co.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  this 
week,  following  the  meeting  of 
ABC  directors  June  25  at  Mus- 
koka,  Ont. 

Young  fills  a  vacancy  caused 
by  resignation  of  Ralph  Starr 
Butler,  who  withdrew  after  23 
years  service  when  he  retired 
as  vicepresident  of  General 
Foods  Corp. 

Lawrence  B.  Sizer,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Marshall  Field  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  named  to  fill  the  un¬ 
expired  term  of  William  H. 
Howard  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 
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'  E.  D.  Dolhenty, 
Worcester,  Dies; 
Tribute  Paid 

Worcester,  Mass. — E  d  w  a  r  d 
I  Dennis  Dolhenty,  73,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  for  the  last  35 
years,  died  suddenly  June  18 
:  from  a  heart  attack.  He  had 

worked  as  usual  on  Thursday, 
'  and  that  night  had  watched  Dis¬ 
trict  E  defeat  District  J  in  the 
Telegram  -  Gazette  Softball 
League.  His  son,  Francis  D., 
District  E  circulation  manager, 
had  charge  of  the  winning  team. 

I  Many  honors  were  conferred 
[  upon  the  late  Mr.  Dolhenty  dur¬ 
ing  his  life.  Circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Telegram  since  1913, 
he  was  a  past  president  of  the 
New  England  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association,  and  a  former 
director  of  the  International  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers’  Association. 
He  was  also  a  past  president  of 
the  G.F.B.  ‘43  Club,  a  Telegram- 
Gazette  club  for  employes  with 
more  than  25  years’  service. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram,  he  served  in  the 
same  capacity  on  the  Worcester 
Post.  He  was  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 
Circulation  Department,  and 
was  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Telegram.  He  also  worked  in 
the  advertising  department  of 
the  Elizabeth  (N.  J. )  Times.  He 
was  a  native  of  Merlin,  Nova 
Scotia.  Survivors  include  a 
daughter,  two  sons,  a  sister,  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Mbre  than  20  circulation  man¬ 
agers  from  all  sections  of  New 
England  paid  final  tribute  Mon¬ 
day,  June  21,  to  their  dean,  at 
his  funeral  held  with  a  solemn 
high  requiem  mass  in  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  Church  in 
Worcester.  The  group  was 
headed  by  John  J.  Fitzgerald, 
president  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  and  circulation  manager 
of  the  Lawrence  ( Mass. )  Eagle- 
Tribune. 
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GEORGE  H.  C  U  R  R  E  Y  ,  82, 

founder  of  a  weekly  in  La 
Grande,  Ore.,  in  1894  which 
later  became  the  daily  Evening 
Observer,  at  Fresno,  Calif. 

William  Chase  Garfield,  60, 
for  five  years  a  member  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Daily  Chroni¬ 
cle  staff,  June  20.  He  had  been 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Lewiston 
(Ida.)  Tribune  for  12  years  and 
previously  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Walla  Walla  (Wash.) 
Bulletin. 

Nathaniel  E.  Gordon,  59,  re¬ 
tired  managing  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald, 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegram,  June  24.  In  1922, 
(Jordon  became  city  editor  of 
Portland  Press  Herald  and  in 
three  papers  when  they  merged. 

Walter  Siegfried,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Sellivood  Bee,  died  recently  of 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  for  four  years. 


Edward  D.  Smithers,  47,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  re¬ 
cently.  He  had  also  been 
connected  with  the  old  Wash¬ 
ington  Herald  and  Washington 
Post. 

The  Cavalier 
Of  Richmond 
Dies  at  73 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  73, 
poet  laureate  of  Virginia,  out¬ 
spoken  critic  of  things  bearing 
the  “modern  label,”  spokesman 
for  the  “old  school,”  died  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  June  19. 

Author  of  “As  It  Appears  to 
The  Cavalier,”  appearing  in  the 
Richmond  ( Va. )  Times-Dispatch 
since  1929,  he  was  also  a  lawyer 
and  a  farmer,  lived  the  “good 
life”  that  he  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  to  his  readers. 

He  became  known  to  many 
readers  as  the  Cavalier  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  large  mail  from  those 
who  agreed  and  those  who  dis¬ 
agreed  with  his  forthright  ex¬ 
pressions.  He  said  that  too 
many  writers  pandered  to  the 
public  by  giving  them  what 
they  wanted  to  read  rather  than 
what  was  good  for  them. 

He  saw  nothing  wrong  with  a 
poll  tax  and  believed  that  only 
landholders  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hunt.  He  wrote  his 
column  before  breakfast,  whet¬ 
ting  his  appetite  for  a  life  of 
a  Virginia  gentleman. 

■ 

Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald 
Editor-Publisher  Dies 

Williams  M.  Toner,  43,  editor 
and  publisher  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Herald,  died  June  23.  Besides 
the  editorship,  which  he  had 
held  for  the  past  five  years. 
Toner  was  author  of  a  column, 
“Backstage,”  which  appeared 
for  15  years  and  also  a  Page 
One  column,  “Tempo.”  He  par¬ 
ticipated  daily  in  a  radio  pro¬ 
gram  over  WCBC. 

Besides  the  widow  and  three 
children,  Toner  is  survived  by 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Harriet  Toner, 
president  of  the  Herald  Co. 
since  the  death  of  her  husband 
21  years  ago. 

■ 

12%  in  Arbitration 

Detroit,  Mich.  —  An  arbitra¬ 
tion  board  in  the  Detroit  Times 
editorial  and  commercial  wage 
dispute  has  granted  a  12%  raise 
to  be  computed  on  the  actual 
pay  of  the  employe.  A  ceiling 
of  $13.20  was  set.  All  minimums 
were  increased  12%,  bringing 
reporters  and  photographers  to 
$95.20,  typists  to  $45.92;  copy- 
readers  and  rewrite  men  to 
$106.40  and  secretaries  to 
$58.24. 

■ 

Increases  in  Duluth 

Duluth,  Minn. — Management 
of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune  and 
Herald  and  the  Lake  Superior 
Newspaper  Guild  have  signed  a 
contract  boosting  editorial  work¬ 
ers’  sixth  year  scale  from  $66  to 
$74  a  week.  Advertising  sales¬ 
men  received  a  comparable  in¬ 
crease.  Circulation  workers 
went  from  $45  to  $55. 


ANG  Convention 

continued  from  page  6 


competitors  in  the  world  mar¬ 
ket.  .  .  . 

“This  condition  of  economic 
captivity  is  dangerous  to  the 
general  welfare  since  it  has  in 
fact  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  group  of  newsprint  mill- 
owners  the  power  of  life  or 
death  over  any  newspaper  Fi¬ 
nancial  reports  indicate  the 
fabulous  profit  that  is  being  ex¬ 
torted  from  our  industry.” 

The  newsprint  situation 
emerged  in  the  industry  earn¬ 
ings  section  of  the  officers’  re¬ 
port,  which  said  total  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  revenue  for 
newspapers  in  this  country  and 
(Canada  was  $2,175,631,000  in 
1947  in  contrast  to  $1,211,822,- 
000  in  1942.  It  explained  that 
guiid  wage  demands  have  been 
met  by  statements  that  news¬ 
print  has  risen  so  high  the  pub¬ 
lisher  cannot  pay  “reasonable 
wages  and  still  maintain  his 
profit  position.” 

“The  guild,”  said  the  report, 
“must  reject  this  position.  .  .  . 
However,  the  fact  is  that  both 
publisher  profits  and  guild 
members’  wages  have  been  lim¬ 
ited  in  a  significant  and  threat¬ 
ening  way  by  the  rising  cost 
of  newsprint.  The  profound 
implications  .  .  .  for  all  aspects 
of  the  guild’s  program  has 
caused  the  lEB  to  order  a  spe¬ 
cial  survey  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry.  The  results  of  this  sur¬ 
vey,  it  is  expected,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  by  the  end  of  1948.” 

The  report  stated  the  Guild 
Reporter  budget  “is  necessarily 
higher  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  newsprint  and  increases 
in  the  cost  of  production.”  The 
1948-49  Reporter  proposed 
budget  was  $34,730  in  compari¬ 
son  with  $27,690  for  the  year 
ending.  Some  improvements 
are  proposed. 

The  lEB  recommendations 
for  the  union  newspaper  in¬ 
clude  “more  articles  of  general 
interest,  carrying  further  the 
trend  of  its  policy  during  the 
past  year”;  greater  use  of  art 
and  layouts,  and  printing  on 
better  paper  stock  which  will 
permit  the  greater  use  of  color. 

Charges  against  the  guild  de¬ 
fense  fund  totalling  $41,886.26 
were  reported.  The  largest 
item  was  $30,782.84  for  the 
Philadelphia  -  Camden  strike. 
Second  largest  was  $8,904.92 
for  Springfield,  Mass.  'The  IDF 
shows  a  surplus  of  $54,529.98  as 
of  April  30,  compared  with 
$30,321  on  the  same  date  in 
1947. 

Right  of  a  guild  reporter  to  his 
job  despite  admitted  Communist 
Party  membership  was  before 
the  convention  as  a  red  hot  is¬ 
sue. 

The  resolutions  committee 
worked  over  two  proposals  ad¬ 
vancing  the  theory  that  an  em¬ 
ployer  may  not  fire  anyone  be¬ 
cause  of  “political  convictions.” 

The  issue  arose  from  the  dis¬ 
charge  by  the  Washington  Star 
of  “rhomas  G.  Buchanan,  Jr., 
who  describes  himself  as  a  Com¬ 
munist  and  “initial  victim”  of 
the  interpretation  of  freedom  of 
the  press  that  “a  newspaper  is 
entitled  to  discharge  any  re¬ 
porter  whose  political  views  are 
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not  acceptable  to  the  manage¬ 
ment.” 

Buchanan's  case  already  has 
been  rejected  by  the  Washing¬ 
ton  guild  unit. 

Among  resolutions  passed  by 
the  convention  Wednesday  was 
a  demand  for  governmental- 
newspapermen  inquiry  into  the 
murder  of  George  Polk  in 
Greece.  A  minute  of  silence 
was  observed  in  Polk’s  memory. 

Celebrating  its  new-found 
unity  resultant  from  clipping  of 
left  wing  groups,  the  convention 
voted  unanimously  in  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  third  national  polit¬ 
ical  party. 

Two  I'TU  resolutions  were  im¬ 
plemented  with  adoption  of  a 
floor  motion  to  contribute  $1,000 
to  the  printers’  defense  fund. 

A  Wire  Services  Panel  reso¬ 
lution  advocating  stiffer  AP 
guild  activity  at  the  local  level, 
coordination  of  committees,  a 
wire  service  council  and  new 
organization  moves  was  adopted. 


La  Cerda  to  C  of  C 

Philadelphia — John  La  Cer¬ 
da,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
reporter  who  scooped  the  press 
covering  the  GOP  convention 
with  his  advance  story  on  the 
Republican  platform,  surprised 
friends  by  resigning  from  the 
Bulletin  as  the  convention 
ended.  La  Cerda  will  be  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

■ 

Report  on  Art  Work 

The  joint  ANPA-AAAA  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Newspaper  Printing 
has  made  plans  for  publication 
of  the  first  of  a  series  of  studies 
covering  problems  in  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  reproduction. 
“Report  No.  1  —  The  Proper 
Preparation  of  Art  Work  for 
Good  Newspaper  Reproduction” 
will  be  ready  for  general  dis¬ 
tribution  next  month. 

■ 

Patenotres  Indicted 

Mme.  Eleanor  Elverson  Pate- 
notre.  78.  and  her  son,  Raymond, 
have  been  indicted  in  New 
York  City  on  charges  of  evad¬ 
ing  $2,183,347  in  taxes  on  the 
proceeds  from  sale  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (  Pa. )  Inquirer  to  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  for  $10,500,000  in 
1930.  They  are  scheduled  to 
plead  in  Federal  Court  July  7. 


installation  enoineers 

Tbe  lirit  question  asked  when 
there's  a  press  to  be  installed, 
repaired,  rebuilt  or  dismantled 
is  "How  Ions  will  it  take  I". 
We  answer  this  question — an 
up-to-date  machine  shop,  24 
hour  emergency  service,  expert, 
enced  engineers  tamiliar  with 
every  make  press,  and  a  mod¬ 
em  trucking  service. 

First  in  Nation-Wide  Service 
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May  Linage  Up  14.8^ 
New  High  for  Month 


NEWSPAPER  advertising  in 
May.  as  measured  for  52  cities 
by  Media  Records,  totalled  197,- 
809,186  lines,  an  all-time  high  for 
the  month  and  14.8%  greater 
than  that  of  May,  1947. 

On  the  E.  &  P.  Index,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  average  of  the 
last  live  May  totals,  the  figure 
represents  a  gain  of  47.1%. 

New  May  records  were  estab¬ 
lished  also  by  Retail,  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Classified  and  Total 
Display.  Their  increases  over 
May,  1947,  linage  were,  respec¬ 
tive,  15.9%,  16.8%,  15.4%,  and 
14.6%.  Classified  was  not  only 
at  its  highest  May  point,  but 
also  set  a  new  mark  for  any 
month  of  any  year  to  date. 

Leaning  gainer  on  the  Index 
was  Automotive,  with  a  96.1% 
increa.se.  The  May  total  for  this 
classification  was  the  highest 
since  1940. 

Linage  performances  of  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  in  various 
advertising  classifications  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1948 
were  released  this  week  by  Me¬ 
dia  Records.  Top  three  in  each 
group  were  as  follows: 

Total  Linage 
A.  M.  Papers 

Miami  Herald  .  11.024,407 

Chicago  Tribune  ....  10.955,248 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  8,408,853 
P.  M.  Papers 

Dallas  Times-Herald..  9,832,347 
Washington  Star  ....  9,578,495 

Baltimore  Sun  .  9,416,954 

Sunday  Papers 

New  York  Times  . 6,995,753 

Chicago  Tribune  _  6.580,713 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  4.989,457 
Retail 
A.M. 

New  York  News .  6.567,474 

(including  1.943.933 
split-run ) 

Miami  Herald .  5,226,361 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  .  4,739,751 

P.M. 

Dallas  Times  Herald . . 
Washington  Star  .... 

Baltimore  Sun  .  5.669,697 

Sunday 

New  York  News .  3,844,574 

(including  1,054,302 
split-run) 

Chicago  Tribune  . . . 

New  York  Times. . . 

General 
A.M. 

Chicago  Tribune  . . . 

New  York  Times  . . . 

Miami  Herald .  1,449,430 

P.M. 

Chicago  Daily  News.. 

Toronto  Star  . 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

Boston  Traveler .  1,358,719 

Sunday 
New  York  Times... 

New  York  Herald 

Tribune .  1.395,878 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Automotive 

(not  included  in  General) 
A.M. 

Miami  Herald  .  378,096 

Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Dem- 

ocrate  &  Chronicle  311,520 
Jacksonville  (Fla.) 

Times-Union  .  309,571 


P.M. 

Roche.ster  ( N.  Y. ) 
Times-Union  . 

457,621 

Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Times  . 

380,272 

Toledo  Blade  . 

364,435 

Sunday 

Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  . 

219,045 

Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  . 

216,178 

Toledo  Times  . 

213,490 

Classified 

A.M. 

Chicago  Tribune  .... 

4.386,210 

Miami  Herald . 

3,819,532 

Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner  . 

3,109,039 

6,620,516 

6,001,569 


3.828,047 

3,310,142 


1,519,070 

1,456,835 


1,536,745 

1.391,300 

1,370,336 


1.923,895 


P.M. 

Toronto  Telegram  . .  3,094,940 

Toronto  Star  .  2,915,424 

Akron  Beacon-Journal  2,606,519 
Houston  Chronicle  . .  2,483,718 

Detroit  News  .  2,477,346 

Sunday 

Detroit  News  .  1,695,798 

New  York  Times _  1,611,974 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  1.496,060 
( The  52-city  summary  for  May 
appears  below.  Detailed  figures 
on  pages  48,  50.) 

ITU  Case 

continued  from  page  9 

even  President  Randolph  ad¬ 
mitted  that  without  bogus  less 
men  would  be  required. 

“Respondents  made  a  feeble 
effort  to  show  that  this  work 
was  being  performed  in  ‘lull’  pe¬ 
riods  and  was  a  substitute  for 
idleness  or  gambling. 

“However,  the  testimony  is 
clear  that  in  New  York  and 
Rochester  there  have  been  no 
idle  periods  practically  since  the 
depression,  and  in  Chicago  there 
were  almost  no  such  periods, 
but  that  bogus  has  become,  and 
is,  a  matter  which  of  necessity 
must  be  handled  like  other  live 


matter  due  to  the  union's  rules 
requiring  it  to  be  reproduced 
within  a  short  period  of  time. 

“One  final  word  with  respect 
to  the  subject  of  ‘lull’  periods  is, 
first,  that  it  should  be  fairly  ob¬ 
vious  that  such  an  argument  is, 
on  its  face,  nonsense.  Neither 
unions  nor  anyone  else  are  nor¬ 
mally  interested  in  creating 
work  without  any  objective 
other  than  to  keep  somebody 
busy. 

“The  union  has  demanded  in¬ 
corporation  of  a  clause  requir¬ 
ing  .  .  .  employers  to  pay  for 
services  not  performed  or  to  be 
performed.  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
and  insistence  upon  bogus  re¬ 
production  is  a  violation  of  Sec¬ 
tion  8  (b)  (6).  .  .  .  The  practice 
of  bogus  and  reproduction,  in¬ 
volving  a  complete  waste  as  it 
does,  is  clearly  anti  social  and 
contrary  to  public  policy.” 

Chicago  Job  Shop 
Printers  Return 
CHICAGO— By  a  vote  of  1,372 

to  336,  members  of  Chicago 
Typographical  Union  No.  16  ac¬ 
cepted  an  18-month  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Association,  bargaining 
agent  for  job  printing  shops, 
here  June  27.  Tlie  contract  cov¬ 
ers  more  than  2,000  members  of 
Local  16  employed  in  commer¬ 
cial  printing  firms. 

The  agreement  became  effec¬ 
tive  June  28  and  will  continue 
through  Dec.  31,  1949,  marking 
the  longest  contract  between 
the  union  and  Franklin  Associa¬ 
tion  in  recent  years.  A  wage 
increase  of  $11.89  a  week  was 
included,  with  retroactive  pay 
of  60  cents  a  day  for  each  day 
worked  back  to  expiration  of  the 
old  contract  last  Jan.  1. 

Members  of  the  union,  who 
have  been  out  of  work  since 
last  March,  because  of  the  job 
shop  shut  downs  as  a  result  of 
the  dispute,  began  returning  to 
work  Monday. 

The  new  scale  is  $92  weekly 
for  day  work  and  $97  nights  for 
a  3614-hour  week,  with  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  wage  opening  dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  contract. 
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Total  Advertising 


Display 


Classified 


Retail 


Department  Store 


1.307.’99I  General 


Automotive 
May  .... 


Financial 
May  . . 
April  . 


1948 

1947 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1947 

Index 

197,809,186 

172,375,817 

114.8 

147.1 

197,221,289 

168,444,597 

117.1 

147.5 

150,165,992 

131,075,279 

114.6 

147.5 

151,373.269 

128,864,774 

117.5 

148.2 

47,643,194 

41,300,538 

115.4 

146.0 

45,848,020 

39.579,823 

115.8 

142.0 

109,396,388 

94,402,500 

115.9 

149.0 

111,556,620 

92,283,140 

120.9 

151.3 

41,177,026 

35.250,454 

116.8 

139.2 

42,493,489 

35,785,893 

118.7 

141.1 

31,092,465 

28,210,308 

110.2 

136.0 

30,474,516 

28,100,391 

108.4 

134.0 

7,557,383 

6,512,096 

116.1 

196.1 

7,047,188 

6,472,860 

108.9 

188.8 

2,119,756 

1,950,375 

108.7 

124.4 

2.294,945 

2,008,383 

114.3 

119.8 

EDITO 

iR  & 

Chicago  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  charged  June  25 
that  the  method  of  hiring  print¬ 
ers  agreed  to  by  commercial 
print  shops  and  the  union  is 
"illegal.”  John  F.  O’Keefe,  sec¬ 
retary  of  CNPA,  said: 

“The  publishers  consider  that, 
among  other  things,  the  hiring 
pattern  in  the  agreement  is  il¬ 
legal.  The  newspapers  have 
said  all  along — and  they  em¬ 
phasized  it  June  2 — that  they 
intend  to  have  a  legal  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  union  or  not  at 
all.  That  stands  —  and  will 
stand.” 

As  to  wages,  O’Keefe  point¬ 
ed  out  the  newspapers  had  of¬ 
fered  $94.50  a  week  for  day 
work  and  $100  for  night  shifts, 
to  settle  the  seven-month-old 
strike  against  the  five  Chicago 
dailies.  “The  publishers  will 
not  increase  their  offer,” 
O’Keefe  said. 

■ 

Engravers  Sign 
NYC  Contract 

A  new  contract  between  New 
York  Photo-Engravers  Union 
No.  1  and  eight  New  York  City 
newspaper  publishers  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  signed  this  week, 
effective  July  1.  This  brings  to 
four  the  contracts  achieved  this 
year  between  unions  and  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  City. 

The  engravers’  contract,  like 
the  ones  with  pressmen,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  mailers,  will  run  for 
two  years  and  may  be  reopened 
for  wages  at  the  end  of  one 
year. 

Providing  for  an  increase  of 
$9  a  week  in  pay  and  setting 
up  certain  mutual  guaranties, 
the  contract  was  said  to  be 
“completely  within  the  law”  by 
William  Mapel,  vicechairman 
of  the  publishers’  association. 

New  York  printers  meantime 
continue  to  work  without  a 
contract.  (The  old  one  matured 
March  31.) 

ITU  President  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph  has  notified  Laurence  H. 
Victory,  president  of  No.  6,  he 
plans  to  come  to  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  5  to  confer 
with  the  publishers'  committee. 

Negotiations  have  been  blocked 
on  three  main  issues,  out  of  11 
“musts”  which  Randolph  has 
enunciated  for  locals.  They  are 
jurisdiction  over  varitypers, 
struck  work,  and  crossing  of 
picket  lines. 

The  $9  increase  brings  jour¬ 
neyman  engravers'  scales  to 
$106  a  week  of  five  shifts  for 
day  workers,  $117  for  night 
workers,  and  for  third-shift 
workers. 

Also  effected  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract  is  a  shortening  of  the 
working  week  by  15  minutes  to 
3614  hours.  Annual  vacation 
periods  have  been  increased 
from  two  to  three  weeks. 

Additional  shift  pay  for  ex¬ 
tra  men  has  been  increased 
from  50  cents  to  $2,  but  extras 
will  pile  up  no  vacation  credits. 

A  journeyman  engraver  is 
defined  as  a  person  with  a 
minimum  of  five  years’  practi¬ 
cal  experience,  but  the  defini¬ 
tion  is  not  made  exclusively  ap¬ 
plicable  to  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Photo  -  Engravers 
Union  of  North  America. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Coins 
'America-Laster' 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  has  announced  a  new  name 
for  internationalists  —  “Ameri- 
ca-Lasters.”  The  change  in 
name,  it  was  announced,  has 
come  about  as  a  result  of  events 
and  speeches  at  the  Republican 
convention  in  Philadelphia. 

“We  have  used  the  word 
(internationalist)  to  character¬ 
ize  men  like  Roosevelt  and  Ar¬ 
thur  Vandenberg,”  said  the 
Tribune,  “but  it  is  used  by  oth¬ 
ers  to  describe  men  as  different 
in  viewpoint  from  these  two  as 
Herbert  Hoover.  Accordingly, 
we  are  dropping  ‘international- 
irt’  from  the  vocabulary  of  this 
page  because  the  word  means 
a  variety  of  things  to  a  variety 
of  men.  Hereafter,  instead  of 
saying  that  a  man  believes  in 
internationalism  we  shall  say 
that  he  believes  in  America 
last.  Such  a  man  is  an  Amer- 
ica-laster.” 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  par  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time— $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approsimatelj  Uve,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forma  close  Wednesday  noon. 

There  is  an  additional  charge  of 
15  cents  for  the  use  of  a  bos  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
will  be  billed. 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
responsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mall  to 
be  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
held  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 

please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  &  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisals  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  &  WEEKLIES 

Marcus  Griffin  &  Associates 
427  West  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13 

_ Phone:  MA-67874 _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
ODETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  publishers-brokers 
Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
■Kmee  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

Culver  City,  California. 
CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

'EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


MAY  BROTUEUS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y'. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Huckle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 
★  ★★We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Slypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

5.  California. _ 

WESTERN  NEW’SPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT.  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 
(Many  years  a  publisher) 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSWEEKLY’-Shopper.  Net  profit 
1947  $17,000;  easily  increased.  Rich 
NW  New  Jersey  area.  Terms.  Box 
1103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOS  ANGELES  WEEKLY,  25  years 
old.  Gross  $70M.  Bargain.  J.  L.  Stoll, 
2326  Cloverdale,  Los  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  News¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS..  Binghamton.  New  York. _ 


ON  SUNDAY 
It’s  the  only  Newspaper 
In  the  State 

Firmly  established  for  many 
decades. 

Money  making,  Owns  building 
and  plant. 

Presentation  available  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties.  Box  1211, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED  to  buy.  Daily  newspaper 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Small  town  be¬ 
tween  six  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
Substantial  down  payment.  Box  1185, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  young  newsman  wants 
to  buy  all  or  part  interest  in  smail 
daily  or  good  weekly  in  South.  Box 
1230,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

HOE,  DUU-cooled,  curved  band  cast¬ 
ing  box.  14 '/4''  diameter.  Also  HOE 
“fiat  shaver.”  Both  good  condition. 
Write  I.  P.  Box  935,  Church  St. 
Annex,  New  York. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-page  two  to 
one  model,  AC  drive  and  casting 
equipment.  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho. 

“INDISPENSABLE  .  .  .  Installed  No¬ 
vember,  1946”  reports  Ashtabula 
(Ohio)  Star-Beacon.  New  model 
CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER, 
now  in  production,  saves  time,  labor, 
space.  Write  Wiiliam  B.  Edmondson 
Co.,  Newport,  Pennsylvania. _ 

GOSS  4  UNITS,  color  cylinder,  all  on 
floor,  AC  drive,  22^4"  cut-off.  Box 
903,  Boise.  Idaho. _ 


9  FONTS  106  Matrices  for  model 
F  4-4.  Universal  Intertype,  New.  Box 
1189.  Editor  b  Publisher. _ 


FOR  SALE:  ONE  HOE  full  page  flat 
casting  box  complete  with  shell  side 
sticks.  Price  $440.00  (would  cost 
$955.00  new)  t.  o.  b.  Newport  News. 
The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 

Virginia. _ 

AVAILABLE  October  1,  1948,  Goss  4 
deck,  32-page  2  plate  wide, 
cut-off,  plate  7/16  thick,  30  h.p.  A.C. 
motor  with  controller,  Hoe  Casting 
Box,  Plate  Finisher,  Form-O-Mat 
scorcher,  20  chases.  General  Manager, 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Connecticut. 

PRESS  DRIVE;  Gen.  Elec.  Sprague, 
30  HP  with  5  HP  starter  motor  on 
one  base,  with  sprockets  and  chain ; 
motor  driven  panel  board;  complete 
grids  in  housing  with  base;  5  push 
button  control;  complete  ready  to  run 
on  12  to  16-pago  press.  Immediate 
delivery. 

The  Evening  News,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE 

Duplex  8-Page  model  E  newspaper 
press.  Complete  with  AC  Drive  and 
standard  equipment.  John  Griffiths 
Co..  Inc.,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  18. 


GOSS  PRESS 

8-page,  good  condition.  Now'  being 
used  in  Los  Angeles  county. 

MARCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCI.YTES 
Newspaper  Consultants  —  Licensed 
Brokers,  427  West  5th  St.,  Los  .4n- 
geles,  California. 

When  you  want  to  buy  a  moneymak¬ 
ing  newspaper  or  printing  business  in 
the  west,  see  us  for  appraised  values. 


FOR  SALE 

48-Psge  Duplex  Metropolitan  Press, 
with  Overhead  Feed  22  Cut-Off 
75-H.  P.  Motor,  220-3-Ph.  Electrical 
Equipment.  Includes  Stereotype  Over¬ 
head  Crane.  Press  now  in  operation. 
Delivery  about  October. 

Duplex  12-Page  Plat  Bed  Web  Per¬ 
fecting  Press.  Complete  with  chases. 
Double  Page  Chase.  Motor.  Available 
immediately. 

Duplex  8-Page  Double  Drive  Angle 
Bar  B’lat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
complete  auxiliary  equipment  and  10- 
H.  P.  Motor.  Available  about  90  days. 
For  details  write  P.  O.  Box  549  or 
Charles  H.  Brown,  Retlaw  Hotel, 
Fond  dn  lac,  Wisconsin. 


GOSS — Straight  line  3-deck,  high 
speed,  24-page  press,  $1773,  complete 
with  Cline  A.  C.  drive,  rubber  rollers. 
Blankets  and  some  stereo  equipment. 
Late  model.  Available  in  about  six 
months.  $30,000  as  is.  Advertisers 
Press,  Inc.,  209  W.  First  Ave.,  Flint, 
Michigan. _ 

FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation  in  large  city.  Delivery  in 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1209,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Old  type  galley  proof  press,  10  x  30. 

Addressograph,  2600  model. 

Hoe  curved  double  cooled  casting  box 
with  Hoe  pump. 

Box  1207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  NEWiSPAPER  40  H.  P.  A.  C. 
PRESS  DRIVES.  Cutler-Hammer 
Faceplate  type  control  panels,  40/3 
H.P.  220  V,  3  Ph.  60  eye.  G.  E.  two 
motor  drives  with  Link-Belt  silent 
chains  and  sprockets  to  provide  240 
R.P.M.  drive  shaft  speed.  Equipped  to 
operate  as  a  pair. 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  2m 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  hand  cast¬ 
ing  boxes,  tailcutter,  shavers,  3,000 
pound  furnaces,  chipping  blocks, 
Form-O-Scorch,  boring  machine,  flat 
saw  table.  List  on  request. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

WATERBURY  91,  CONN. 


FOR  SALE 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

2  COTTRELL  PRESSES 
8  Page  Newspaper  or  Book  Presses 
with  AO  Motor  and  Controls,  22’’  cut¬ 
off.  Folds  to  32  pages,  up  to  844” 
X  1144”  nntrimmea.  Can  take  np  to 
36"  rolls.  Complete  with  stereotype 
equipment. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTO  PLATE  CASTER 
2144”  ent-off.  Complete  with  trimmer. 
In  excellent  condition. 

Above  equipment  can  be  inspected  at 
our  plant. 

CENTRAL  COLOR  PRESS,  INC. 
60  E.  42nd.  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — New  Model  31  Linotype, 
4  magasines,  gas  pot,  still  in  factory 
crate.  Ca.sh  deal  but  no  profit  desired. 
Walter  D.  Davis,  (Phone:  2-3141 
days,  nights  3-5905.  408  Court 

Street,  Jackson,  Mississippi.) 


F’OR  SALE.  Model  8  Linotype,  includ¬ 
ing  four  mold  disc,  three  brass  maga¬ 
zines,  220  A.C.  electric  pot.  Modern¬ 
ized  and  in  good  condition,  has  fast 
distributor  screws,  universal  ejector, 
up-to-date  Rouse  tit  saw  ana  left 
hand  vise  jaw  change.  Shopping  News, 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE 

4  $18  Linotypes,  two  magazines  each, 
A.  C.  motof. 

I  $26  Linotype  “Mixer” 

1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE 

3  Linutypf  motors,  AC.  2  Linotype  gas 
pots,  one  AC  motor  and  control  for 
iluplex  flatbed  press.  Ben  Shulman, 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  Y'ork  18. _ 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saw-s,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  \Valter  W.  Mezo  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 
Illinois. _ 


FOR  SALE;  ONE  KEMP  remelt  pot 
20-inches  inside  diameter,  capacity 
2,000  pounds  W'ith  KEMP  immersion 
heating  element  (^new  1943)  together 
with  fittings,  hood  and  vent  pipe  but 
without  Kemp  carburetor  and  com¬ 
pressor.  Equipment  is  in  good  usable 
condition.  Price  $500.00  f.o.b.  New¬ 
port  News. 

The  Daily  Press,  Inc.,  Newport  News, 
Virginia. _ 

WEBENDORFER  17  x  22  serial  MAC 
1254,  16  months  old.  Highest  bidder 
takes  it.  Jones  Press.  5tb  and  5tb 
Sonth.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  A-20  Varitypers  used  only  few 
weeks  for  practice.  Perfect  condition. 
'Times  and  Record  News,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE — Duplex  tubnlar  easting 
box.  Best  condition.  News-Dispatch, 
Jeannette,  Pennsylvania. 


FOR  SALE 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  3  pancoast  color  couples 
22%"  cut  off 

Hoe  3-arm  reels,  tensions,  full  speed 
pasters,  web-break  detectors,  double 
folder,  75  hp  A.C.  motor  and  con¬ 
trol,  conveyors. 

3  Units  or  color  couples  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  separately. 

Available  immediately 


TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned) 

Model  A-AC,  motor  equipment. 
Available  30  daiys. 


16- PAGE  HOE  ROTARY 
Single  width,  complete  stereo,  AC 


GOSS  QUAD 

double  folder,  22%",  stereo,  A.C. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 
single-width,  4-declc,  23  9/16" 
compensators  for  color 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone;  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York” 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  Sm 

CASTING  BOXKS,  Shavprs,  Routers, 
Saw  Trimmers,  Mat  Rollers,  Stere¬ 
otype  Chases;  Automatic  Cylinder 
Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  both  uew  and 
used;  N'KW  Hall  Form  Tables  and 
Dump  Trucks.  Send  for  Current  List. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  1‘20  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 


TWO  VARI-TYPKRS,  one  automatic 
justifier  model  A,  20-inch  carriage, 
$630;  one  model  FK,  16'incli,  $500; 
both  in  first-class  condition,  have  car¬ 
bon  ribbon  attachments,  vari-line 
mechanism.  Immediate  delivery. 
Pacific  Shipper,  45  California  Street, 
San  Francisco  11. _ 

HOK  UNIT 

New  single  lO-page  Super  Production 
Arch  Type  unit  with  one  set  of  bars 
and  pulling  rollers;  ink  rail;  cyl.  cir. 
45.553  for  22%"  cutoff;  max.  web 
width  72"  plates.  7/16";  Immediate 
delivery. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Four  decks  high;  extra  color  fountain; 
QE,  AC  drive;  geared  for  26,000  per 
hour;  press  excellent  condition;  avail¬ 
able  September  1948.  Sheet  cut  22%". 

NINE  GOSS  UNITS  AND 
THREE  DOUBLE  B'OLDERS 
Eight  Goss  High  Speed  Units  and  two 
double  folders;  extra  double  folder 
about  75%  complete;  extra  single 
16-psre  unit  minus  two  impression 
cylinders;  two  upper  formers;  nest  of 
three  sets  of  angle  bars  in  back  of 
each  folder;  four  Cline  reels;  sheet- 
cut  23  9/16";  all  equipment  in  ware¬ 
house  and  available  immediately. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Three  decks  high;  double  folders; 
sheet-cut  22%";  speed  24,000  per 
hour;  DC  drive;  electric  paper  roll 
hoist ;  available  immediately. 

GOSS  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE 
Consists  of  four  arch  type  floor  units 
and  one  double  folder;  two  superim¬ 
posed  arch  type  units,  one  over  each 
end  floor  unit;  cut-off  23  9/16";  web 
widths  66";  paper  roll  stands  each 
end  with  electric  hoists;  full  set  rub¬ 
ber  rollers;  DC  drive;  available  No¬ 
vember  1948. 

GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRESS 
With  color  unit;  page  sixe  printed 
matter  944"  x  12^";  sheet-cut  20.42; 
32-page  capacity;  no  pin  holes,  grip¬ 
per  delivery;  equipped  with  patented 
holders  for  change  plates;  AC  motor 
equipment. 

GOSS  SINGLE  BTDTH  PRESSES 
One  16-page;  other  24-page;  both  with 
one  color  cylinder  each;  21^5"  cut¬ 
off  ;  AC  drives. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cut  23  9/16";  two 
double  folders ;  available  immediately. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  CO. 
Geo,  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Mezo 

400  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6,  III. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE  _ 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT 
Good  quality.  Prompt  delivery.  North 
American  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  350  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Phone: 
CHickering  4-4484. 

NEWSPRINT 

5,000  TONS— ROLLS — 

$174  PER  TON 


S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO.,  54  E.  9th 
St.,  New  York  City.  Phone:  ORchard 
4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  32-lb.  Standard  aite 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  1148,  Editor  t 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  sixe  rolls,  domestic.  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  prices.  Alfred 
Horn.  79  Wall  Btreet,  New  York  City. 

Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. _ 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  West  42nd  St., 
New  York  City.  Tel.;  CHelsea  2-4603. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

NEWiSPRlNT,  prompt  shipments,  Can¬ 
adian,  any  size  rolls,  large  quantities. 
Box  1213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

-MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  Y'ork  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc. 

See  oitr  ad  on  page  55 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 

\\'.\NTE1) — Linotypes  and  Intertypes, 
also  newspaper  presses  —  all  makes. 

PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekinan  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AC  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1178.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13%  inch  printing  diameter. 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SINGLE  width  Hoe  or  Goss  press 
23  %"  cut-off  preferred.  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. _ 

WANTED — Duplex  or  Goss  flatbed  and 
22yi  em  Ludlow  with  electric  pot 
and  AC  drive.  Box  1173,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  lj22,  Pennsylvania. 

ONE  High  Speed  Goss  Single  Width 
B'older  for  Goss  Press  No.  479.  Stand- 
aril-Freeholder.  Cornwall.  Ontario. 

NEWSPRINT  wanted.  Standard  quali¬ 
ty — 32-lb.  spot  or  tonnage.  Box  1198, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY  eight  pa^e  unit, 
single  width,  two  pages  wide,  or 
super-imposed  color  deck  to  be  added 
to  Scott  press  with  22-inch  cut-off. 
Leader-Call,  Laurel.  Mississippi. _ 

WANTED  Model  1,  Model  L,  or  high 
or  low  base  Model  5.  Write  serial  No., 
equipment,  condition  and  lowest  cash 
price.  Box  1172.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1132 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Complete  weekly  newspaper  and  circu¬ 
lar  printing  plant — Located  in  large 
Midwestern  Cfity — 1947  Volume  close 
to  $300,000.  Present  capacity  can  be 
at  least  doubled.  Box  1199,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

AMERICAN  correspondent  for  Paris 
magazine  will  be  in  Paris  offlee  Jnly 
16-Aug.  26.  Will  accept  assignments. 
Write  P,  B.  L«dd,  Suite  601,  H«tel 
Jefferson,  208  West  50th  St.,  Mew 
York  19. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
_ REPRESENTATIVES _ 

PARIS-bound  newsman,  excellent 
contacts,  seeks  non-conflicting  assign¬ 
ments.  Copy  tailored,  priced  to  your 
needs.  Box  1085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

NORTHWEST  NEWS  AND 
RESEARCH  SERVICE 
1603  E.  Union  Ave.,  Olympia,  Wash. 
gUE.STION  AND  ANSWER  SERVICE 
Trained  researchers  handle  your  read¬ 
ers’  queries.  Authoritative  liveljr  col¬ 
umn.  Box  1206,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOUl 

Why  Parish  &  Pickett  Service  is  so 
profit-packed:  1,  It’s  complete.  Real¬ 
istic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to- 
sell  campaigna.  Sound  management 
tips.  Opportunity-alerting  bulletins. 
Promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks 
in  daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-grow¬ 
ing  Want  Ad  department.  3,  P&P  ideas 
are  use-tested.  Write  today  for  details 
of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes 
you  more  money. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


HELP  WANTED^ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  on  two 
weekly  newspapers,  5  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Call  for  appointment. 
Morsemere  6-5338-J. 


ADVERTISING  manager  for  small  but 
progressive  Tennessee  daily.  Must  be 
able  to  make  layouts,  plan  campaigns, 
and  sell.  An  opportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  young  man  who  wants  to 
grow  with  an  organization.  Give  ex¬ 
perience.  salary  desired.  All  replies 
treated  in  confidence.  Box  1167.  Edi¬ 
tor  Sc  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  young  man  with  overall 
classified  experience  to  assume  charge 
of  classified  department,  combination 
paper,  70,000  circulation.  Southern 
city.  Prefer  man  now  on  a  smaller  or 
same  size  paper,  who  is  ready  to  as¬ 
sume  greater  responsibility.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details,  age,  experience,  educa¬ 
tion,  salary  requirements,  to  Box  1161, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN — Experienced 
in  copy,  layout  and  frequency  selling, 
to  handle  major  accounts.  Seven  man 
department.  Ohio  City  of  40.000  re¬ 
tail  center  of  180.000.  Write  full 
details  about  yourself,  send  samples 
of  work,  quote  salary  expected..  Re¬ 
plies  confidential. 

Steubenville  Herald-Star 
Steubenville,  Ohio 


•ATTRACTIVE  salary  and  weekly 
bonus  for  salesman  who  can  sell,  lay¬ 
out  and  write  copy.  Chain  of  Illinois 
weeklies.  Write  all.  Position  open 
July  15.  P.  O.  Box  150.  La  Orange, 
Illinois. 


OPPORTUNITY 
To  Become 

LOCAL 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  man 
under  45  with  successful  news¬ 
paper  advertising  selling  back¬ 
ground  to  develop  into  local 
advertising  manager  of  a 
sound  daily  with  nearly  100,- 
000  circulation.  Midwestern 
city  in  the  250,000  to  500,000 
population  class.  Must  be  a 
good  sound  builder  and  have  the 
character  to  grow  and  win  full 
confidence  of  local  merchants. 
Write  Bo*  1125,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


lENTS  AND  HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

fATIVES  ADVERTISING 

sman,  excellent  ..  PROMOTION  MANAGER 
conflicting  assign-  man  with  some  experience  u 

‘d  priced  to  your  l*Khtiug  equipment  or  electrical  indus. 
iitor  &  Publisher,  "'y  ‘‘".‘J  preferably  some  experience  is 
—  magazine  publishing.  To  handle  ad. 
SERVICES  vertising  sulicitalion  for  new  publiea- 

—  -r; -  tion  in  lighting  field.  Also  sales  pro- 

^  motion  of  other  publications. 

e  Please  write  giving  qualifications  sad 
,  Olympia,  Wash,  salary  expected  to  A.  D.  Hinckley, 
'iSWER  SERVICE  Executive  Secretary,  Illuminating  Eo! 
handle  your  read-  giiieering  Society,  51  Madison  Ave., 
ritative  lively  col-  New  York  10,  New  York. 


TWO  DISPLAY  Advertising  Salesmeo. 
Must  be  eflicient  copy  writers  and  lay. 
out  men — steady  position.  Should  b« 
between  30  and  40  years  of  age — . 
nest  in  appearance.  Prefer  men  with 
training  in  smaller  cities.  Salary  ia 
keeping  with  ability.  Only  interested 
in  men  who  desire  a  permanent  con¬ 
nection — no  floaters — no  has-beens.  If 
interested  submit  samples  of  your  lay¬ 
out  work  and  give  full  particulars  ai 
to  experience  and  ability. 

Omaha  World-Herald 
T.  G.  Devaney 

_ Advertising  Sales  Manager 


WANTED;  Advertising  salesman,  lo¬ 
cal  display,  young,  experienced,  who  is 
interested  in  future.  Good  pay,  bene¬ 
fits,  ideal  working  set-up.  Press-Citi¬ 
zen,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


YOUNG  display  salesman  for  six  day 
Northern  Ohio  paper.  Servicing  and 
selling  of  general  accounts  who  are  on 
annual  contract.  Prefer  man  with 
experience,  who  Is  personable,  regular 
in  habits,  makes  good  layouts  and 
writes  good  copy.  Permanent.  Start 
$75.00.  Box  1159,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  director  for  newspaper 
subscription  contests — Man  or  wo¬ 
man.  No  objection  to  beginner.  H. 
DePriest  of  New  York — P.  O.  Box 
355,  Ottawa,  Canada. 


FAST  GROWING  Daily  paper  in 
competitive  field  needs  top  notch  ex¬ 
perienced  circulation  manager,  young, 
preferably  single.  Midwest  or  Pacific 
coast  preferred.  Good  starting  salary 
with  raises  periodically  as  circulation 
grows.  Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  es¬ 
sential.  Tell  all  in  first  air  mail  re¬ 
plies.  News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  growing  central  Jersey 
weekly,  3,000  circulation.  Experienced 
man,  25  to  35,  car  needed.  Box  1215, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  leading  business  paper  in 
the  Funeral  Service  industry.  State 
qualifications  and  salary.  Confidential. 
Box  1200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  southwest.  Growing 
town,  congenial  working  conditions, 
desk  and  editorial.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars  first  reply.  Box  1162,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  wire  desk  man  need¬ 
ed.  Permanent.  Area  daily  expanding. 
Wire  Daily  Advertiser,  Lafayette, 
Louisiana. _ 

UNITY  REPORTER,  experienced,  by  fast 

growing  daily.  Lake  Erie  city  of  50,- 
;omG  000  Lorain,  Ohio,  Journal. 

SPORTS  reporting,  editing;  some 
.  AI  general  assignment;  delightful  com- 

■AL  munity.  News-Times,  Neenah,  Wise. 

■|SING  WE  OUGHT  TO  AUCTION  OFF 

tfiCD  THIS  JOB 

TO  THE  HIGHEST  BIDDER 
Best  newspaper  in  Florida  needs  full¬ 
time,  personable  and  versatile  writer 
3  for  a  man  to  become  fixture  at  beaches.  Must 

mccessful  news-  sense  a  big  story  and  grasp 

li;  L,-L  importance  of  a  small  item.  Ideal 

g  seoing  candidate  can  use  a  camera.  Box 

ilop  into  local  1238,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

h*^nMrly°^oo"-  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL  ^ 
I.  Midwestern  PRINTER-COMPOSITOR  with  work- 

fwi  coftfWi  '"8  knowledge  of  linotype.  By  one  of 

000  to  500,000  America’s  top  weeklies.  Write  Box 

Must  be  a  1102,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ler  and  have  the  SEVERAL  steady  situations  on  the 

iw  and  win  full  night  side  open  in  16-machine  Ohi» 

ocal  merchant*  plant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  com- 
VJ-i  ^  D  u"  bination.  Sickness  benefit*,  accident, 

editor  a  ruo-  hospitalization,  pension  and  vacation. 

Union  scale,  $2.2134  pn  hour.  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  1160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  3,  1948 
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^help  wanted— mechanical 


pJiSTKKS  WANTED:  Need  one  good 
M  eai'h,  machinist,  crap  operator 
ud  makeup  man.  $1.80  day  and  $1.87 
jgkt.  Open  shop,  liberal  overtime, 
^icsl  expense  pool,  life  insurance, 
jrtirement  plan  and  other  employe 
ieaefits.  Fine  climate  and  good  fish¬ 
er,  Write  or  wire  references  and  ex- 
Mrienco  to  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
ivittie.  Texas. 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY,  Arti- 
.1(1,  Books,  Fiction,  Pays  marketed, 
ilfrtha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


advertising  director 

OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
nailable  September  1st,  a  sound  busi- 
wsa  executive  with  25  years  news- 
;)aper  experience  on  small  and  medium 
jiie  publications.  Excellent  back- 
jround  and  splendid  record.  Ninth 
rear  at  present  position,  personal 
naaons  for  desired  change.  Age  43, 
iimily,  Protestant,  member  of  several 
■inc  organizations.  Western  states 
jreferred.  but  will  consider  any  loca- 
;iOD  as  long  as  newspaper  is  a  solid 
progressive  organization.  Salary- 
poDua  arrangement  preferred.  Will 
ippreciate  personal  interview  at  my 
-ipense.  Write  Box  1155,  Editor  k 
Pobliaher. 


TOP  NOTCH  PROMOTION  MANA- 
i}KR  wants  connection  with  promotion- 
liaded  publisher.  Now  available  as 
Mult  of  recent  merger,  city  of  500,- 
OOO.  Young  (36),  forceful,  excellent 
prrsonality.  Good  organizer,  A-1  ex- 
mtive.  Excellent  training  in  all 
phurs  newspaper  promotion,  including 
idrertising,  circulation,  editorial  and 
ipecial  events.  Salary  commensurate 
<ith  n  sponsibility  and  size  of  job  to 
ht  done.  Let's  talk  it  over.  Write 
Lirry  Kelley.  57  South  Fourth  Street, 
Vraneapolis.  Minnesota. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


IBLE  AND  SUCCESSFUL  35-year-old 
iirried  newspaperman  with  back- 
poand  of  weekly  chain  ownership, 
>itll  daily  editorial  and  business  ad- 
linistration  wishes  to  associate  with 
ipull  daily  in  South  Atlantic  states 
u  assistant  to  publisher  or  business- 
idrertising  manager.  Want  to  invest 
115.000  for  working  interest  with 
joiiible  future  control.  Now  associ- 
ilfd  with  lOM  circulation  daily.  Your 
hll  reply  kept  in  confidence.  Box 
1223.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.IDIERTISING  solicitor  with  splendid 
fcord  desires  situation  that  will  lead 
n  executive  position.  Box  1236,  Edi- 
ir  Sc  Publisher. 


IBVERTISING  MAN— Now  works  on 
trouts,  ropy.  etc.  for  daily.  Wants 
irtropolitan  spot.  Vet.,  journalism 
tndnate.  Age  25.  Box  1202.  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR 
S.ALESM.AN,  age  30,  8  years  selling 
'iperienee.  Prefer  midwest  daily. 
At  weekly.  $15,000  available  for  in- 
mtmenf.  although  good  position 
prime  objective.  Box  1166,  Editor  & 
Pablisher. 


.ATTENTTON  FIXIRIDA  DAILIES 
Display  Salesman  available.  18  years’ 
'iperienre.  Competent  and  highly 
inlifled  Please  reply  to  Box  1165, 
Mitnr  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 

LNTREASED  from  2  to  3  pages  daily 
irrrage  in  2  years.  Woman,  employed. 
23.000  circulation  evening  daily,  seeks 
'lireer  field,  full  charge.  $110  weekly 
zinimum.  Box  1157,  Editor  &  Pub- 
iiher. 


ODLLEGE  graduate,  advertising  ma- 
W.  age  29,  married.  Highly  success- 
W  record  in  selling  newspaper  ad- 
'wtising.  Desires  change  for  greater 
’Ppertunity.  Recommendations  from 
Jrtirnt  employer.  Give  details  and 
Approximate  salary.  Box  1224,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 


TWtNTY  FIVE  YEARS  Experience 
ii  newspaper  advertising  is  waiting 
Itr  the  ‘publisher  that  is  willing  to  pay 
'•r  the  know-how  to  build  and  hold 
Ws.  Age  45.  Best  of  references. 
Apw  employed,  but  am  looking  to  the 
^tsre.  Box  1171,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

AMBlTIOLfi  Iowa  University  adver¬ 
tising  journali.sni  graduate  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  future  in  advertising.  Ex¬ 
perience — good  background.  R.  E. 
Hounshell,  204  South  1st.,  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


METROPOLITAN  top  rank  veteran 
press  cartoonist,  artist,  feature  writer, 
known  coast-to-coast.  Wants  newspa¬ 
per  connection  southwest  or  west 
coast.  Reader  interest  assured.  Can 
prove.  Box  1222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ CIRCULATION _ 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  Manager  or 
District  Manager.  Trained  in  all 
phases  of  circulation  with  “on  the 
Job"  training.  “GI“  Bill  of  Rights 
3rd  year  experience.  Good  at  “Little 
Merchant"  Sales  Promotion,  A.B.C. 
department  management.  Family  man. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1123,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant.  18  years’  ex^ierience,  university 
education — Veteran  World  War  II, 
thorough  knowledge  A.  B.  C.,  Little 
Merchant  Plan,  street  sales,  mail. 
Married,  age  40.  Prefer  East.  Can 
take  over  entire  department.  Im¬ 
mediately  available.  Box  1217,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  15 
years’  experience  all  phases  of  de¬ 
partment.  Seek  opportunity  medium- 
sized  p.m.  daily.  Veteran,  35,  family 
man.  $75  minimum  with  opportunity 
to  increase.  Available  August  1st.  Box 
1194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  married,  37  years  of  age,  20 
years’  experience,  thorough  knowledge 
of  circulation,  Little  Merchant  Plan 
specialist,  A.  B.  C.  office  detail,  dis¬ 
trict  men  supervisors,  etc.,  prefer 
New  York.  New  .Tersef  metropolitan 
area.  Available  30  days.  Box  1196, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VET,  27  years  old,  college  graduate, 
to  work  on  newspaper,  magazine,  cir¬ 
culation.  Vincent  J.  Wright,  909  Belle¬ 
vue  Avenue,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


"A  Real  Journeyman 
Newspaperman"  Available 

Tlie  quotes  are  by  a  former  boss.  I 
could  be  your  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  news  or  picture  editor.  Twenty- 
three  years  on  New  York  and  New 
England  dailies.  Twelve  years  in  pre¬ 
sent  office.  Box  1205,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


.ABLE  Editor,  copy  reader.  16  years 
all-round  experience  the  hard  way. 
Productive,  dependable.  Age  40.  Pine 
record.  Box  119.5.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ABLE  copyreader,  reporter,  40;  de¬ 
pendable:  A-1  references.  college 

trained.  Box  1105,  Editor  k  Publisher, 


AMBITIOUS  young  man.  single,  24, 
college  graduate,  seeks  position  with 
future  in  editorial  department.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  writing  sports.  Box  1120, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


.Aggressive  gal  reporter.  24.  single, 
looking  for  job,  not  man.  Five  years 
metropolitan  experience,  college,  refer¬ 
ences.  Any  size  publication  in  south¬ 
west  will  do.  Will  accept  any  salary. 
Currently  employed.  Box  1234.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AS  EDITOR  of  college  daily,  I  wrote, 
read  copy.  etc.  Could  do  same  for 
nay.  too.  Within  300  miles  New  York._ 
Box  1231.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter. 
Experienced.  23.  References.  AVill  go 
anywhere.  Robert  Garsson,  337  Bow¬ 
man  Street,  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


B.  J.  MISSOURI  August  1 — ^Veteran, 
24.  single,  wants  job  in  New  York 
metropolitan  area  on  trade  journal, 
house  organ,  or  small  daily.  Above 
average  writing  ability.  Lloyd  Green, 
510  S.  4th.  Columbia.  Missouri. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR — Financial,  busi¬ 
ness.  industry,  agriculture,  commodity 
reporter.  Desk  experience.  Box  1204, 

Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  graduate,  veteran,  single, 
some  writing  experience,  wants  job 
as  reporter.  Area  no  object.  Box 
,1106,  Editor  k  Pnbiisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


COLLEGE  graduate;  Army  and  stu¬ 
dent  paper  experience;  makeup,  copy 
desk  qualifications.  Box  1218.  Edi- 

tiir  &  Publisher. _ 

COPA'RE.ADER — 15  years’  experience 
on  desk,  seeks  steady  job.  Fast  and 
accurate.  Box  1197,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CRAFTSMAN:  News,  feature  writing; 
publicity,  public  relations;  weekly  and 
house  organ  editor;  college  instructor; 
Stanford,  Yale  educated;  29.  Offered! 
Box  1109,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

DESPERATE 

Family  man  must  have  position  at 
once.  Will  go  anywhere.  Highest 
references.  Many  years’  experience 
as  foreign  correspondent,  editor,  re¬ 
write  man,  feature  writer,  reporter, 
trade  newspapers,  and  public  relations. 
Desires  living  salary  only.  Box  1081, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAGER  YOUNG  MAN,  Veteran,  23, 
married,  editor  college  paper,  English 
-Major,  wants  writing  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  F'eatures,  news, 
spurts.  Have  sold  as  free  lance.  Will 
travel.  Box  1214,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  college  weekly,  '48  Grin- 
nell  graduate  with  some  small  daily 
experience,  desires  further  work  re¬ 
porting  or  desk.  Excellent  writer,  desk 
worker.  Know  make-up  thoroughly. 
Box  1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-Reporter,  15  years,  college 
graduate,  seeks  position  with  southern 
California  daily  or  weekly.  Excellent 
references.  Harold  Jerabek,  3503 
Marlborough  Ave.,  San  Diego  5,  Calif. 


EDITOR,  tops  in  training,  experience, 
references,  would  like  to  trade  public 
relations  job  for  stimulating  editorial 
position  on  West  Coast,  daily  or 
weekly.  Previous  experience  as  man¬ 
aging  editor,  city  editor,  advertising 
manager.  Non-drinker,  non-smoker,  but 
conscientious  and  reliable,  able  to  edit 
vigorous,  aggressive  newspaper  with 
stress  on  local  news.  Also  some  radio 
experience.  Age  34,  married.  Write 
“Editor,”  1935  N.  W.  Pettygrove, 
Portland  9,  Oregon. 


KFU*OKTER,  foreign  correspondent, 
with  exclusive  news  sources  behind 
Iron  Curtain,  just  back  from  exten¬ 
sive  European  tour  seeks  foreign  desk 
job  with  out  of  town  daily.  Box  1233, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


KEPORTER-rewrite  man,  24.  4  years’ 
experience  dailies,  newsmagazine.  Own 
automobile.  Graphic.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — To  break  in  with  daily. 
B.  A.  English  and  Journali.sni.  Ex¬ 
perienced  Army  intelligence  publica¬ 
tion.  College  w-eekly  editor.  Box 
1216.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


TELEGRAPH  editor  or  deskman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  University  editor.  Prefer 
south  but  consider  any  offer..  Reliable. 
43.  $70  weekly — less  if  living  costa 
half  way  reasonable.  Box  1067,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


TRADE  magazine  editorial  job  want¬ 
ed.  General  reporting  on  daily  now. 
B.  J.  Missouri.  Trade  and  pulp  sales. 
Married.  Box  1229,  Editor  i  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


VET  with  know  how,  seeks  cub’s  job 
with  active  daily.  Box  1087,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


VET.,  26,  August  College  graduate. 
Journalism  major,  desires  reportorial 
job  anywhere.  Six  months  experience 
on  Sunday  paper  as  reporter,  rewrite, 
feature  writer.  Box  1210,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WRITER — Now  writing  advertising 
copy  and  free-lance;  college  graduate; 
Majored  in  English  and  Journalism; 
some  experience  in  writing  news  stor¬ 
ies  ;  seeks  position  anywhere  outside 
of  New  York  as  newspaper  reporter  or 
copygirl.  Excellent  references.  Box 
1219.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


YOUNG  college  graduate  wants  start 
as  cub.  Ex-sports  editor  college  paper, 
writing,  copyreading,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence.  Will  go  anywhere,  salary  se¬ 
condary.  Box  1201,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
INSTRUCTOR 


GOOD  newsman,  deskman,  Washington 
included,  37,  one  dependent,  formerly 
small  daily  editor,  now  employed,  any¬ 
where  permanently  on  daily.  Box 
1232.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily,  25, 
college  graduate,  veteran,  attending 
law  school  at  night  Washington,  D.  C. 
fM-eking  any  type  writing  work  that 
city.  Features,  editorial,  sports.  Hard¬ 
working.  d^endable.  Box  1203,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


NEW  YORK  EDITOR,  ex-daily.  AP. 
U.P.  man,  seeks  chance  to  edit  West 
Coast  weekly  (California  preferred) 
and  gradually  buy  paper.  Full  details 
and  references  exchanged  confidential 
ba.sis.  Box  1212,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NORTH,  East,  South,  West,  I’m  not 
particular.  Ambitious,  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  22,  wants  sports  or  news  re¬ 
porter’s  job.  Box  1226,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTSTANDING  feature  editor,  37. 
would  enliven  daily  in  good  family 
community.  This  man  is  an  expert 
on  world  affairs,  but  he  really  knows 
and  respects  the  local  or  regional  fea¬ 
ture.  College  graduate,  entertaining 
writer  and  disciplined  newsman.  He 
has  15  years  'lid  experience.  In¬ 
quiries  welcomed  from  papers  large 
or  small.  Opportunity,  environment 
are  the  kev  considerations.  Box  1190. 
Editor  k  Pnbiisher. 


RACING  Writer  and  selector.  Ten 
years  with  dailies  and  weeklies.  Na¬ 
tionally  known.  Service  by  air  mail 
or  telegraph.  Jim  Gallagher,  1169 
Flatbush  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


REPORTER — small  daily  experience; 
journalism  graduate;  young,  singly, 
have  car,  locate  anywhere.  Starting 
salary  secondary.  Box  1097,  Editor 

k  Publisher. _ 

SUMMER  JOB  sought.  Full  experi¬ 
ence  reporting,  copyreading,  make-up. 
Complete  charge  New  York  City,  New 
England  weeklies,  college,  army  pub¬ 
lications.  Box  1221,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

TO  SOME  progressive  publisher  who 
has  or  is  planning  a  modern  plant, 
I  can  offer  twenty-five  years  practical 
experience  in  mechanical  production 
gained  by  working  each  job.  Fifteen 
years  as  department  head.  Am  inter¬ 
ested  in  quality  production.  Box  1220, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHFIR — Young,  draft  ex¬ 
empt,  excellent  background  news  and 
features,  very  hard  worker,  own 
camera  and  car.  Please  grant  me  an 
interview.  George  Lezotte.  8  Ridge¬ 
wood  St.,  Waterbury  38.  Connecticut. 


PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER  formerly 
with  Scottish  News  Agency  that  is 
affiliaed  with  AP,  U.  P.  and  New 
York  Times.  Desires  situation  with 
large  or  small  Daily  Newspaper  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  Excellent  references. 
5  years  all  around  experience.  Have 
own  equipment.  Ready  short  notice. 
J.  Webster,  820  N.  Harvard  Blvd., 
Ijos  Angeles  27,  California. 


PROF’ESSIONAL  Photographer  wants 
work  on  newspaper  or  in  studio.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  darkroom  and  news.  Mil- 
ton  Christenson,  Walum,  North  Da¬ 
kota. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA’HONS  is 
my  field.  June  journalism  graduate; 
Competent  writer  and  photographer 
for  News  Bureau  and  campus  weekly;. 
Experienced  darkroom  work.  Dora 
C.  Terbizan.  State  University.  Bowling 
Green.  Ohio. 


PUBLIC  relations  start  wanted.  B.  J. 
Missouri.  1  year  general  reporting. 
Now  on  daily.  Trade,  pulp  magazine 
sales.  Some  advertising.  28.  Married. 

Box  1228,  Editor  k  Pnbiisher. _ 

TRAINED  and  qualified  for  public  re¬ 
lations,  publishers  assistant  or  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  A  civic  leader.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Write  Box  1237, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


editor 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THERE  is  a  sharp  cleavage  in 

New  York  State  between 
newspapermen  and  lawyers, 
particularly  district  attorneys, 
as  to  whether  a  law  protecting 
the  confidences  of  reporters 
would  be  helpful  or  harmful  to 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  D.A.s  protest  such  a  law 
would  lead  to  difficulties  in 
criminal  prosecution  and  place 
them  at  the  mercy  of  newspa¬ 
pers  which  could  point  to  com¬ 
munity  evils  needing  correction, 
demand  action  by  the  district 
attorney,  at  the  same  time  block¬ 
ing  him  from  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation. 

Editors,  publishers  and  re¬ 
porters  point  to  the  experiences 
in  11  other  states  where  such 
confidence  law  exists  and  claims 
it  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  duties  of  the  prosecutor  and 
at  times  is  helpful  to  him. 

These  conflicting  opinions 
were  aired  Tuesday  morning  at 
an  open  hearing  of  the  State 
Law  Revision  Commission  in 
New  York  City,  Sixteen  per¬ 
sons  appeared  to  give  their 
views  on  the  Desmond-Mailler 
bill,  presented  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  giving  newspapermen  the 
right  to  withhold  the  sources  of 
this  confidential  information. 

•  •  • 

HAROLD  W.  SANFORD,  editor 

of  the  Rochester  Democrat  & 
Chronicle,  and  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  led  off  in 
defense  of  the  measure. 

“It  is  a  misconc^tion  that 
this  is  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  newspaperman,”  he  said. 
Neither  the  historic  freedom  of 
the  press  guaranteed  by  the 
■Constitution,  nor  this  proposed 
bill,  are  special  privilege,  he 
argued,  but  are  directly  con- 
.cerned  with  the  “right  of  the 
people  to  know.”  The  historic 
function  of  the  press  has  been 
to  represent  the  people  in  keep¬ 
ing  public  officials  on  their 
toes  and  to  be  a  constant,  alert 
critic  of  all  functions  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  said,  adding  that 
almost  all  incidents  where  a 
newspaperman  would  wish  to 
protect  his  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  falls  under  that  category 
of  news. 

Sanford  derided  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  incidents  of  possible 
abuse  cited  by  opponents  of  the 
bill.  He  pointed  to  the  record 
of  the  11  states  where  such 
laws  now  exist  and  quoted  Sen¬ 
ator  Thomas  C.  Desmond's  let¬ 
ter  (E&P,  June  26,  page  64), 
saying  “the  attorney  generals 
and  police  chiefs  (of  the  11 
states)  were  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  that  the  laws  had  worked 
out  satisfactorily  and  that  re¬ 
porters  had  not  interfered  with 
Jaw  enforcement  or  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  criminals  at  all.”  Sena¬ 
tor  Desmond’s  letter,  in  fact, 
quoted  some  officials  as  saying 
“there  are  instances  in  which 
the  law  has  been  very  helpful 
to  the  police  and  o&er  law- 
enforcement  agencies." 


Wilbur  Forrest,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  a  member  of 
Sanford's  committee  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
gave  a  valuable  assist  by  citing 
the  current  case  of  alleged 
bribery  in  New  York’s  surro¬ 
gate  judge  race.  He  said  this 
story  was  developed  by  repor¬ 
ters.  who  are  now  cooperating 
with  the  district  attorney’s  of¬ 
fice  in  the  investigation,  and  is 
an  example  of  the  type  of  story 
in  the  public  interest,  assisting 
law-enforcement  agencies,  con¬ 
stantly  developed  by  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Lee  B.  Mailler,  majority  lead¬ 
er  of  the  State  Assembly  and 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  with  Des¬ 
mond,  appeared  to  lend  his 
support.  He  cited  the  recent 
Newburgh  case  and  stated  the 
authorities  could  have  obtained 
the  same  information  as  the 
newspapermen  did  without  any 
trouble. 

Charles  J.  Tobin,  Jr.,  counsel 
for  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  added  his 
association  is  completely  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  it. 

Wallace  Odell,  vicepresident 
of  the  Westchester  Newspapers, 
argued  that  a  reporter,  must 
have  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  his  news  sources  in  order  to 
do  a  good  job.  Without  that 
trust,  he  said,  confidential  news 
sources  will  tend  to  dry  up. 

Forbes  B.  Shaw,  representing 
the  National  Association  of 
Magazine  Publishers,  endorsed 
the  bill  but  argued  its  scope 
should  include  any  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  newspaper,  magazine 
or  periodical. 

Michael  Hanna  and  E.  R. 
Vadeboncoeur,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters, 
said  that  radio  newsmen  feel  as 
strongly  about  this  issue  as 
newspaper  reporters  and  be¬ 
lieved  they  should  be  included. 
Sanford  and  others  saw  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  extending  the  scope 
of  the  bill. 

•  *  • 

OPPOSED  to  the  measure  were: 

Manuel  Robbins,  counsel  to 
the  Grand  Jury  Association  of 
New  York  County;  Whitman 
Knapp,  assistant  district  attor¬ 
ney,  New  York  County:  Miles 
F.  McDonald,  district  attorney 
of  Kings  County;  James  M. 
Gehrig,  district  attorney  of 
Nassau  County;  Henry  J.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Edmond  B.  Butler  of 
the  New  York  Bar  Association; 
R.  L.  Siegel  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association, 
and  George  M.  Fanelli,  district 
attorney  of  Westchester  Coun¬ 
ty,  also  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York  District 
Attorneys. 

Only  one  district  attorney 
favor^  the  bill.  Herman 
Methfessel  of  Richmond  County, 
who  said  he  was  a  former 
newspaperman,  voiced  his  ap¬ 
proval  in  a  letter  to  the  Law 
Revision  Commission. 

Gist  of  the  opposition  w^: 
possibility  of  abuse  by  affording 
the  privilege  to  so  many  with¬ 
out  an  adequate  definition  of 
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E4P  CALENDAR 

July  19-21  —  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
20th  Mechanical  Conference, 
William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

July  23-24 — A  ssociated 
New  '  York  Dailies,  meeting, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  26 — PNPA,  meeting 
daily  paper  members  in  east¬ 
ern  and  central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Naval  Supply  Depot, 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


newsman:  it  would  make  an 
editor  virtually  guarantor  of  the 
truth  of  what  is  printed;  the 
public  is  best  served  if  all  in¬ 
formation  is  freely  distributed; 
this  privilege  is  not  comparable 
with  that  of  doctors,  lawyers 
and  clergymen;  it  is  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  privileged  and  not 
the  individual;  this  would  open 
the  door  to  boundless  hearsay; 
newspapers  do  not  always  print 
the  truth  and  the  authorities 
should  be  able  to  know  who 
tells  the  truths  and  who  the 
falsehoods;  such  disclosures 
may  not  be  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  and  if  reporters  cannot  be 
compelled  to  tell  what  they 
know  it  blocks  the  authorities; 
there  is  no  problem  between 
authorities  and  reputable  news¬ 
papers,  but  this  measure  would 
protect  the  disreputable  ones; 
it  is  dangerous  to  tell  district 
attorneys  they  can  investigate 
no  further. 

All  the  D.A.S  in  opposition 
agreed  they  have  had  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  this  kind  in  the  past 
with  newspapermen.  Only  two 
said  they  had  had  to  subpoena 
reporters  for  information.  Oth¬ 
ers  noted  they  had  received 
splendid  cooperation  from  re¬ 
porters.  Almost  all  of  them 
said  they  would  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  bill  of  this  kind  if 
it  were  left  up  to  a  judge  as 
to  when  a  reporter  must  or  must 
not  divulge  his  source  of  infor¬ 
mation.  ’This  is  the  practice 
now  followed  in  New  York, 
where  the  police  must  get  court 
authority  for  wire  tapping. 

«  «  • 

STRESS  was  placed  by  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorneys  that  their 
hands  would  be  tied  if  repor¬ 
ters  could  not  be  made  to  re¬ 
veal  their  news  sources.  They 
said  this  in  spite  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  most  of 
them  that  they  had  never  had 
to  subpoena  a  reporter. 

It  struck  this  observer  that 
these  officials  are  transferring 
in  their  minds  newspapers  from 
an  information  medium  to  an 
arm  of  the  police  department. 
The  fact  should  be  obvious 
that  if  reporters  can  imcover 
evidence  of  community  cor- 


ruptlon  and  malpractice  in  pub.  I 
lie  office  certainly  the  same  in.  * 
formation  can  be  dug  up  by  f 
good  police  work.  The  newspa. 
per’s  function  is  to  reveal  these 
things  to  the  public.  Most  news-  * 
papers  do  cooperate  with  the  • 
police  to  the  fullest  extent 
after  such  revelations — but  how  * 
much  can  you  cooperate  when  i 
the  corruption  happens  to  be  I 
in  the  poiice  department?  ? 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Law  ? 
Revision  Commission  that  if  ' 
this  law  has  worked  satisfac¬ 
torily  and  to  the  benefit  of  po-  i 
lice  departments  in  11  states,  ■ 
it  can  work  likewise  in  New  ' 
York  State. 

■ 

World  Federation 
Organized  at  Paris 

The  International  Federation  j 
of  Newspaper  Publishers  and  j 
Editors  was  organized  formally  | 
in  Paris,  June  24,  and  J.  Van  de  * 
Kieft,  president  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Newspaper  Publishers  As-  * 
sociation,  was  elected  first  pres- 
ident. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  president  * 
of  American  Society  of  News-  t 
paper  Editors,  who  was  unable  i 
to  attend  the  meeting,  was  nom  1 
inated  as  a  vicepresident.  The  ' 
ASNE  had  two  observers  at  the 
session — Volney  Hurd,  Paris  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  Geoffrey  Parsons,  Jr., 
editor  of  the  European  Edition, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

(A  full  report  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  will  be  published  in  E&P 
for  July  10.) 

■ 

Sulzberger  Deplores 
Paper  Scarcity  Abroad 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
turned  this  week  from  a  six- 
week  trip  to  England,  France, 
Italy,  Greece,  Trieste  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

He  declared  the  newsprint 
shortage  had  resulted  in  the 
British  people’s  being  inade¬ 
quately  informed  on  world  af¬ 
fairs,  and  remarked: 

“God  help  the  countries  that 
haven’t  newsprint.  I  don’t  see 
how  a  free  people  can  be  in¬ 
formed  in  four-page  news¬ 
papers.” 

■ 

Florida  Times-Union 
Director  Dies  at  74 

Jacksonville,  Fla.  —  Francis 
Philip  Fleming,  74,  a  director 
and  general  counsel  for  the 
Florida  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
died  June  27.  He  had  been  also 
general  attorney  for  the  Sea¬ 
board  Airline  Railroad  and  a 
director  of  the  Barnett  National 
Bank. 


EERVJGE 


Things  and  ideas  which  endure  almost  always  perform  s 
public  service.  They  help  and  interest  the  greatest  majority. 
They  are  reliable.  They  can  be  trusted.  The  Haskin  Infor¬ 
mation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  suggests  emphasizing  tni» 
word  ‘‘Service.”  Editors  haverepeatedly  told  us  so. 

The  Mobile  PrfM-RteisUr  (M -37 ,322;  £-85.137;  S-8S3H> 
haa  reneioed  its  contract  tor  The  Haahin  Sarvica. 
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WIN  WITH  THE  DAILY  DOUBLE! 


(Souirc-AHC.  A II flit  Repoits) 

The  Commercial  Appeal  and  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar  are  today  enjoying  greatest  circulation 
gains  in  their  history  (43.7%  in  the  past  eight  years). 
Put  your  advertising  dollar  on  this  winning  pair. 
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